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FOREWORD. 

GOSSIP"    has     written     another     Book,     and     I 
desire  to  acknowledge  to    him  the  honour  he 
has    done    me    by    dedicating    this    Book    to 
myself. 

The  ramifications  of  human  relationships  are 
Very  far-reaching,  and  the  influence  we  have  upon 
one  another  during  the  journey  through  this  world 
is  very  seldom  fully  realised. 

The  influence  that  "Gossip"  has  exercised  upon 
the  minds  and  thoughts  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
men  and  women  in  this  country  through  his  voluminous 
writings  will  be  readily  acknowledged  by  those  who 
read  this  Book. 

Probably  "Gossip"  has  sometimes  felt  that  he  has 
being  sowing  his  seed  in  rocky  soil,  and  has  suffered 
that  natural  feeling  of  discouragement  which  over- 
takes us  all  at  times;  "but  I  know  that  I  am  voicing 
the  feelings  of  a  very  Irrge  number  of  "Gossip's" 
friends  when  I  assure  him  that  the  memory  of  his 
work  will  live  long  after  he  himself  has  passed  the 
border  line. 

I  should  like  to  be  able  to  say  something  that 
would  cheer  our  friend  "Gossip"  in  these  his  latter 
years,  but  it  is  difficult  to  put  one's  thoughts  into  api)ro  ■ 
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priate  words.  I  can  assure  "Gossip",  however,  that  he 
has  made  more  friends  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  men, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  of  bearing 
my  small  testimony  to  the  value  of  his  life's  work. 

"Gossip"  has  been  a  good  citizen,  a  loyal  subject 
of  the  Realm,  and  has  instilled  into  the  minds  of^^nen 
and  women  good  thoughts  and  high  ideals  which  must 
have  a  beneficial  efifect  not  only  upon  themselves,  but 
also  upon  future  generations  of  Australians. 

His  books  are  all  worth  reading.  This  Book-,is 
no  exception  in  that  respect.  May  he  live  many  years 
to  continue  the  work  in  which  he  has  been  so  eminently 
successful. 

WILLIAM  BROOKS. 
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CHAPTER   I. 
SHOOTING  STARS. 

OUR  PLACE  IN  THE  INEENITE. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  wants  to  know  "all 
about  shooting  stars,"  and  Eve  been  thinkmg 
about  them  for  some  time.  But  what's  the 
good  of  talking  about  "  shooting  stars  "  in 
the  far-off  sky  when  you  don't  know  anything  about 
our  nearest  star — that's  the  sun?  How  nmch  do  any 
of  us  know  about  the  world  we  live  in.  and  its  place 
in  the  infinite?  John  Stuart  Mill  said:  "Our  entire 
existence  is  girt  about  with  mystery.  The  narrow 
region  of  our  experience  is  but  a  small  island  in  the 
boundless  sea  of  s])ace.  which  at  once  awes  our  ideas, 
and  stinnilates  our  imaginations  by  its  vastness  and 
obscurity.  And  to  add  to  the  mystery,  the  domain  of 
our  actual  e.xperience  is  not  only  a  small  island  in 
infinite  space,  but  also  a  small  island  in  infinite  time.' 
What  are  our  ideas  about  the  world  ?  I  know 
what  our  imagination  is!  We  think  our  world  is  li', 
and  we  are  THE  people,  and  after  us  is  the  Deluge! 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace  affirmed  that  our  world  is  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  and  that  is  what  we  all  think. 
\\'e  are  under  the  impression  that  we  are  important 
and  no  man  dares  to  tell  us  otherwise,  because  it 
hurts  our  vanity  to  know  the  truth.  We  hate  the 
truth ! 

Eve  been  writing  for  you  good  people  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  we  know  one  another  fairly 
well  now:  at  least  you  know  me:  literature  is  autobio- 
graphy, more  or  less  thinly  veiled,  for  a  man  writes  him- 
self— if  he  writes  long  enough.       He  can  be  impersonal 
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for  a  while,  till  he  has  used  up  w  liat  lie  learned  at  school, 
and  out  of  books,  but  after  that  he's  got  to  write  what 
he  thinks,  what  he  is.  and  then  you  find  him  out.  Now, 
I'm  going  to  tell  you  the  truth,  and  it  will  hurt,  and 
maybe  you  think  I'd  better  not  tell  it?  lUit  my  mental 
attitude  is  this: — "Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the 
truth  shall  make  you  free."  If  we  knew  tlie  facts  about 
the  world  and  our  existence,  we'd  be  Ijetter  men  and 
women,  more  kindly,  more  helpful,  more  patient,  and 
less  selfish.  Then  why  doesn't  somebody  tell  us? 
Because  it  hurts.  And  it's  new.  Dear  old  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  said  : — 

"Truth 
New  born,   looks  a   misshapen    ami   untimely   Ijirtli; 
The  terror  of  the   household   and  its   shame; 
A   monster  coiling  in   its  nurse's  lap. 

That  some  would  strangle,  and  some  would  only  starve. 
But   still   it   breathes,   and  passed   from   hand   to   hand. 
And   suckled   at  a  hundred   half-clad   breasts. 
Comes  slowly  to  its  stature  and  its  f<irm 

Till at  last 

It  drops  its  mortal  vesture,  and  revealed 
In  all  the  splendour  of  its  heavenly  form, 
Spreads   on   the   startled   air   its   mighty   wings." 

That  is  a  wonderful  statement  about  Truth,  but  it 
doesn't  answer  the  question,  "What  is  Truth?"  Well, 
the  answer  is  simple.  Truth  is  the  hannony  between 
the  statement  and  the  fact.  If  I  tell  you  there  is  a 
dead  sundowner  at  the  fence,  and  you  go  out  and  find 
him  there,  I  told  you  the  truth  !  Truth  is  a  straight 
line  from  one  given  point  to  another.  There  need 
never  be  any  difficulty  regarding  Truth.  I  want  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  and  if  it  hurts,  you'll  forgive  me,  won't 


vou ; 


I'eople  used  to  think  the  world  was  Hat.  There  are 
people  who  think  that  yet,  in  spite  of  our  boasted 
education.  And  yet  the  Librarian  of  the  Alexandrian 
Library  (you  know  wdiere  Alexandria  is  now  that  our 
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wounded  liave  been  "there),  some  two  or  three  huiKhx-d 
years  before  Christ,  reekotied  the  world  to  be  30,000 
miles  in  circumference.  It  is  really  onlv  25.000  miles 
round,  but  that  came  nearer  to  it  than-  mo.st  of  us 
reckon.  And  how  is  it  that  we  have  thought  for  a 
thousand  years  or  more  that  the  earth  was  flat  ?  I 
could  answer  that  (|uestion,  but  I  won't.  We  forgot 
all  knowledge,  and  during  tlie  "  Dark  Ages  "  we  sank 
into  the  pit  of  woeful  ignorance.  Why?  Those  who 
know  don't  need  that  1  should  tell  them,  and  those  who 
don't  know,  wouldn't  believe  me  if  I  told  them! 

Eratosthenes  (that  was  the  Librarian's  name)  was 
no  smarter  tlian  the  men  of  to-day :  but  we  have 
instruments  of  precision,  and  we  can  measure  where  he 
could  only  guess.  He  knew  this  world  was  round, 
but  he  didn't  know  bow  fast  it  travelled.  We  do !  We 
know  to  a  yard,  and  this  world  travels  at  the  rate  of 
19  miles  a  second.  You  need  to  say  that  slowlw  and 
try  to  realise  what  it  means.  If  you  could  _  once 
understand  that,  it  would  alter  all  your  views  about  the 
importance  of  the  race,  of  the  world,  of  the  war,  oi 
everything.  But  nobody  can  understand  it,  really. 
When  a  big  shot,  weighing  a  ton,  leaves  the  muzzle 
of  a  sixteen-inch  gun,  it  travels  at  the  rate  of  2000  feet 
a  second  at  the  muzzle,  and  it  goes  so  fast  that  the  eye 
cannot  follow  it  in  its  flight.  I  have  tried  to  watch  a 
cannon  ball  in  its  flight,  but  failed.  When  a  shell  is 
coming  near  you,  it  becomes  visible,  but  to  stand  near 
the  gun,  and  watch  it,  I  never  could  see  it.  This  is 
because  it  travels  so  fast.  2000  feet  a  second.  You 
can't  realise  how  fast  that  is.  Between  two  ticks  of  the 
clock  is  a  second.  And  the  shell  travels  2000  feet  in 
that  time?  It  is  too  utterly  fast  for  comprehension. 
I  may  be  dense,  or  slow,  or  ignorant,  and  so  incapable 
of  comprehension ;  but  I  am  no  worse  than  the  average 
man,  and  yet  I  can't  comprehend  what  tw^o  thousand 
feet    a  second    means.     But  our  earth    travels    one- 
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hundred  thousand  feet  a  second.  It  travels  19  miles  a 
second!  Do  I  believe  that?  Yes.  I  do !  It  has  got 
to  travel  at  that  rate  in  order  to  complete  its  journey 
round  the  sun  in  a  year,  so  it  ML'ST  travel  at  that 
rate.  But  I  can't  under>tand  what  it  means  to  travel  at 
100,000  feet  a  second.  \\'ell.  what's  the  odds  about 
that?  A\'hat  does  it  matter?  I  may  as  well  own  up 
that  I  don't  really  understand  anything,  in  its  inmost 
meaning,  and  I'm  comforted  by  the  saying  of  Herbert 
Spencer's: — "The  simplest  phenomena,  in  their 
ultimate    essence,    are    unknowable." 

Now,  gossips,  let  us  look  at  this  simple  fact — 
nineteen  miles  a  second — straight  in  the  face.  Do  you 
believe  that  this  steady  old  world,  this  solid  old  world, 
with  its  mountains  and  oceans,  and  rivers  and  lakes, 
and  wars  and  elections,  and  referendums,  and  hates, 
and  fears,  and  sorrows,  and  jealousies,  is  travelling 
through  space  at  the  rate  of  nineteen  miles  a  second? 
IT  DOES.  I'll  prove  it  later  on,  but  I  want  you  to 
accept  it  as  a  solid,  simple  fact,  for  the  moment,  and 
see  what  it  means. 

The  Moslems  are  very  ignorant,  and  they  believe 
that  tlie  Prophet  Mohammed  went  to  Heaven  one  night 
chasing  through  among  the  stars,  and.  came  back  to 
earth  before  the  world  was  awake.  And  he  saw  the 
Angel  (iabriel,  and  his  face  was  so  big  that  it  would 
take  a  fast  camel  a  hundred  days  to  travel  the  space 
between  his  eyes.  Maybe,  it  was  300  days ;  but  I  have 
forgotten,  and  it  makes  no  matter,  for  one  is  just  as 
true  as  the  other.  If  the  Moslems  knew  that  this  world 
travels  at  19  miles  a  second,  they  couldn't  believe  that 
yarn,  could  they?  Imagine  a  horse  travelling  at  more 
tlian  19  miles  a  second,  to  catch  up  to  a  flying  world! 
You  never  saw  any  horse  (and  nobod}-  else  ever  did) 
that  could  do  it.  And  >et,  this  world  does  travel  at  19 
miles  a  second.  So  what  about  Mohannned's  trij)  to 
Paradise? 
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CTTAPTF.R  IT. 
EARTH'S  MOVEMENTS. 

SHOOTING  STARS. 

ONE  day  I  was  travelling  in  an  English  express 
between  London  and  Glasgow,  and  we  were 
flying  along  at  the  rate  of  between  fifty  and 
sixty  miles  an  hour,  and  I  got  my  eye  on  a 
fly !  It  liad  been  sitting  on  the  hat-rack,  and  had 
evidently  sighted  the  bald  head  of  a  slee])er  in  a 
corner,  and  had  come  down  to  revel  on  the  bald 
crown.  And  that  fly  was  just  as  much  at  home  in 
that  railway  carriage,  flying  along  at  that  tremendous 
rate,  as  if  it  was  in  your  sitting-room.  It  didn't  feel 
the  motion  of  the  carriage  any  more  that  you  feel  the 
motion  of  the  world.  You  see,  we  carried  our  own 
atmosphere  with  us,  and  we  moved  about  in  the 
atmosphere  we  carried.  So  did  the  fly.  Well,  this 
world  has  an  atmospheric  blanket  about  fifty  miles — or 
a  hundred — thick,  and  we  live  our  lives  in  it.  The 
•pressure  of  the  atm(js])here,  at  sea  level,  is  about 
fifteen  pounds  to  the  s(|uare  inch,  and  we  are  used 
to  that,  and  think  it  cjuite  "natural."  If  you  ])ut 
a  man  into  a  glass  jar,  and  puiuped  all  the  air  out, 
he'd  swell  up  and  burst !  Our  atmosphere  is  suited 
to  us,  as  we  are,  and  if  we  don't  suit  it  we  ])erish 
that's  all. 

If  I  put  my  head  out  of  the  railway  carriage  win- 
dow, while  travelling  at  that  rate,  it  would  almost 
blow  my  head  oft";  but  I  don't  put  it  out.  If  1  were 
to  put  my  head  out  of  the  world's  window  and  catcli 
the  wind,  it  would  blow  me  into  shreds  in  one  act ;  for 
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instead  of  60  miles  an  hour  it  is  travelling  at  68,000 
miles  an  hour,  or  19  miles  a  second !  Do  you  believe 
that?  I  do! 

When  I  say  that  the  world  is  travelling  at  19 
miles  a  second,  it  sounds  pretty  awful;  but  it  has 
seven  motions  of  one  sort  and  another,  and  that  19 
miles  a  second  is  one  of  them.  You  know  how  big 
this  world  is ;  don't  you  ?  We  are  at  one  side  of  it 
and  England  is  at  the  other,  so  we  are  about  twelve 
or  thirteen  thousand  miles  apart.  They  call  u.s  "the 
people  down  under."  But  it's  all  delusion!  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  "up"  or  "down"  in  space.  It  is  all 
relative!  Rut  you  can  take  my  word  for  it  that 
the  world  is  about  25,000  miles  round  at  the  equator. 
Make  it  24,000  and  my  argument  will  be  all  the 
easier. 

At  twelve  noon  in  midsummer,  the  sun  is  nearlv 
over  my  otftce — if  I  were  on  the  equator  it  would  be 
exactly  over  it — and  the  earth  keeps  turning  round  till 
the  sun  is  below  the  horizon,  and  we  say  "  it  is  dark." 
Then,  at  12  o'clock  next  day,  the  sun  is  nearly  over 
my  office  again.  Now,  if  the  earth  is  24.000  miles 
in  diameter,  and  it  takes  the  sun  24  hours  to  get  to 
where  it  was  yesterday,  then  this  old  mud-ball 
must  have  been  travelling  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand 
miles  an  hour  to  get  there!  That  is  simple,  isn't  it? 
If  the  earth  is  24,000  miles  round,  and  it  takes  24 
hours  to  reach  the  same  place  as  it  was  at  yesterday 
noon,  then  it  must  travel  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand 
miles  an  hour;  mustn't  it?  That  is  the  movement  of" 
rotation  on  its  axis.  That  is  in  addition  to  its  move- 
ment round  the  sun  of  a  thousand  miles  a  minute,  or 
19  miles  a  second  ! 

When  I  hear  men  arguing  about  points  of  doc- 
trine, or  the  priest's  dress,  or  the  eastward  position, 
or  which  is  the  "  Seventh  Dav,"  I  wonder  if  they  know 
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about  that  19  miles  a  second?  Do  they?  If  you  told 
them,  they  wouldn't  believe  you.  If  you  tried  to  teach 
them  they  wouldn't  understand.  We  all  grew  up  be- 
lieving- our  eyes,  and  we  saw  the  sun  '"rise"  and  "set." 
and  we  believed  that  the  sun  did  "rise"  and  did  "set" ; 
but  it  doesn't.  The  sun  stays  still,  and  the  -earth  re- 
volves round  its  own  axis  and  makes  the  sun  appear 
to  "'ri.se"  and  "set" ;  but  it  isn't  the  sun  at  all ;  it's 
we  who  "rise"  and  "set"!  But  how  are  you  going  to 
realise  that?  How  are  you  going  to  "  sense  "  it?  Did 
you  ever  hear  tell  of  a  golfer  who  drove  his  ball  over 
the  fence  and  hit  an  Irishman?  The  golfer  ran  up  and 
expressed  his  sorrow,  but  he  said :  "Didn't  you  hear 
me  call  'fore'?  That  was  for  you  to  look  out."  Then 
the  Irishman  said,  "Was  it,  indeed?  Well,  when  I  call 
five  it's  a  sign  that  I'm  going  to  hit  you  in  the  eye — 
'Five'!  "  And  it  happened!  If  you  try  to  explain  to  a 
man  that  this  world  is  booming  through  the  shoreless 
sea  of  space  at  the  rate  of  100,000  feet  a  second,  he 
may  say  "five."  If  you  try  to  figure  it  out  for  yourself 
all  at  once,  you  may  get  a  headache,  and  worry  your- 
self into  a  fever.  All  1  want  to  do  is  to  put  it  into 
the  back  of  your  mind,  into  your  "sub-conscious"  mind, 
and  let  it  stay  there  to  measure  other  things  by. 

We  have  no  better  eyes  than  Eratosthenes  had,  or 
Democritus  had,  or  Hipparchus  had;  but  we  have 
gained  so  many  instruments  of  precision  during  the 
last  hundred  years  that  we  can  KNOW  things  for  cer- 
tain that  they  could  only  guess  at.  Take  a  single, 
simple,  demonstrable  fact  like  this:  In  a  single  cubic 
inch  of  human  liver  there  are  156,000  milHon  cells. 
In  a  single  inch!  And  a  human  liver  contains  about 
90  cubic  inches !  How  many  cells  are  in  a  human  body? 
I  give  it  up ;  so  does  everybody  else !  Rut  you  may 
take  my  word  for  it.  And  every  human  being  deve- 
loped from  a  single  cell !  And  am  I  a  walking  mir- 
acle?    I  am.     And  so  are  vou.      So  are  all  of  us! 
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And  yet  we  talk  about  "common"  people.  We  are  none 
of  us  "common,"  though  some  people  are  unclean. 

Life  itself  is  much  more  extraordinary  than  the 
stars.  You  think  of  a  man  with  three  pounds  of 
brains  (more  or  less)  able  to  measure  the  speed  of  the 
earth,  or  the  velocity  of  light.  And  the  three  pound  of 
brain  is  what  a  man  thinks  with ;  and  from  ninety  to 
ninety-five  per  cent,  of  that  brain  is  water!  And 
the  stuff  a  man  thinks  with  is  just  phosphorised  living 
matter — very  highl}-  organised !  And  we  have  only 
learned  all  this  of  recent  years.  But  every  day  makes 
life  and  the  world  more  weird,  more  mysterious,  more 
miraculous ;  but  somehow  the  learning  seems  to  be  con- 
fined to  a  very  narrow,  limited  class,  and  it  doesn't 
spread.  The  crowd  is  still  nourished  on  the  legends 
of  the  world's  child-time;  and  when  people  read  the 
"Stock  Journal"  and  see  discussions  of  the  things 
the  .scholars  are  bringing  to  light,  they  sneer  and  say 
"Gossip's  got  rats,"  and  they  pass  on  with  their  talk 
of  sheep  and  wool  and  drought  and  rain,  and  say : 
"Oh,  we've  got  no  time  for  that!"  No  time  to  know 
the  miracle  of  the  world !  No  time  to  learn  the 
miracle  of  life!  No  time  to  look  up  to  the  great,  wide 
sky  and  ask  the  meaning-  of  the  flaming  stars.  No 
time  for  anything  except  just  to  try  and  accumulate 
money  as  if  that  was  all  there  was  in  life!  What 
foolish  ])eople  we  are!  Or.  as  William  said:  "What 
fools  these  mortals  be !  '' 
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CHAPTER   ITT. 
EARTH  VERSUS  SUN. 

SHOOTIXG  STARS. 

I  SAID,  in  the  last  chapter: — "The  Sun  stays  still," 
and  when  I  read  it.  I  laughed.  Nothing  is  still  in 
all  the  universe  of  God!  Everything  is  in  motion. 
This  paper  you  are  reading  at  the  moment  is  in  the 
most  rapid  motion,  but  your  eyes  are  not  sharp 
enough  to  detect  it.  Nothing  in  the  world  is  still. 
The  glass  of  water  that  stands  on  the  table,  looking 
the  ver}^  image  of  rest,  is  in  wild  commotion,  and  if  you 
were  to  let  one  single  drop  of  ink  fall  into  it,  the  ink 
would  spread  all  over  the  water  in  no  time,  because  of 
that  very  motion !  But  the  water  seems  to  stand  still, 
for  the  very  simple  reason  that  we  have  such  poor 
eyes ! 

The  sun  is  falling  through  space  at  the  rate 
of  15  miles  a  second.  And  the  sun  is  carrying  all  its 
eight  planets,  and  all  its  contents  along  with  it !  And 
where  is  it  falling  to?  I  don't  know,  and  nobody  else 
knows — yet.  The  earth  is  being  dragged  along  with 
the  sun  at  the  rate  of  15  miles  a  second,  or  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  miles  a  day  towards  some- 
where, round  some  place,  but  where  it  is  I  don't 
know!  And  yet,  I  said,  "the  sun  stays  still."  So  it 
seems  to,  compared  with  the  earth,  but  it  is  only 
seeming.  Very  few  things  are  real  in  this  world. 
Oliver  Wendell  I  folmes  said  : — 

"Alas!   liow  mucli   tliat   seemed  immortal  truth 
That  lieroes  fought  for.  that  martyrs  died   to  save, 
Reveals    its   earth-born   lineage,    growing   <ihl. 
And  limping   in   its   march   its  \ving>   unplumed, 
Its   heavenly   semblance   faded   like   a   dream." 
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What  makes  Hies  lay  their  eggs  in  lean  meat?  Did 
you  ever  notice  that  they  never  lay  their  eggs  in  fat 
meat?  But  why  do  they  lay  their  eggs  in  meat  at 
all?  We  say  it  is  "instinct,"  and  that  is  a  good  word 
to  conjure  with,  but  when  you  come  to  think  it  out.  it  is 
not  an  exi)lanatory  word  at  all.  I  saw  a  scientific  ex- 
])lanation  the  other  day  that  appealed  to  me.  It  was 
that  .some  odor  in  the  lean  meat,  sets  u])  a  series  of 
sensations  in  the  fly's  head^  and  caused  it  to  deposit 
its  eggs  there,  but  that  odor,  or  aroma,  or  substance, 
or  whatever  it  was,  did  not  exist  in  the  fat  meat !  I 
wonder  if  that  is  true?  But  there  are  countless  things 
that  make  flies  lay  their  eggs,  besides  lean  meat.  My 
mate  anrl  \  were  travelling  in  Queensland,  and  we  had 
our  rugs  strapped  up,  and  they  got  some  sugar  on  them 
— at  least  we  thought  it  was  sugar — and  the  rugs  got 
"blown,"  and  millions  of  little  white  grubs  came  to  life 
on  those  rugs.  It  was  liorrible;  it  was  ghastly;  it  was 
awesome,  and  made  me  ask  "What  is  life?"  And  I 
know  there  is  only  one  life  on  the  globe,  one  sort 
of  life  I  mean,  and  it  is  the  same  in  the  cabbage,  and 
the  moth,  the  same  in  the  man,  and  the  cockroach. 
I5ut  what  is  it?  When  the  grubs  came  to  life  on  our 
rugs,  and  the  fiies  buzzed  about  us  like  mad  in  the 
summer  day,  what  exj)lanation  had  we  to  give?  "In- 
.stinct"  was  no  go(n\.  The  Hies  went  mad  to  get  at  our 
rugs,  and  there  must  have  been  something  in  their 
heads  that  answered  to  what  was  in  the  rugs.  It's  odd, 
isn't  it? 

Did  f  mention  that  our  sun  is  a  star?  \'es.  I  think 
I  did.  ,\nd  how  many  stars  can  you  count  on  a  starry 
night?  Say  three  or  four  thousand.  P.ut  if  you  get  a 
telescope,  you  will  be  able  to  count  thirty  or  forty 
thousand,  and  if  you  were  to  get  one  of  the  world's 
great  telescopes  you  would  not  be  able  to  count 
at  all,  for  there  would  be  millions  of  stars  visible,  and 
everv  star  is  a  Haming,  incandescent  sun !     You  can't 
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realise  that,  of  course,  but  it's  true!  And  they  are  all 
floating  on — nothing !  I  had  lived  in  this  world  nearly 
thirty  years  before  I  saw  a  planet — it  was  Saturn — 
"  floating  "  in  the  sky.  Then  I  tried  to  realise  that  this 
world  of  ours,  viewed  from  Saturn,  was  floating  on 
nothing !  And  I  daren't  express  my  amazement, 
because  the  Clever  Johnnies  would  have  scoffed  at  my 
ignorance.  I  didn't  learn  their — and  my — ignorance 
for  years  after  that!  How  can  a  world  as  big  as  ours 
float  on  nothing?  How  can  our  world  be  travelling 
round  the  sun  at  the  rate  of  19  miles  a  second,  and 
travelling  round  somewhere  else  at  the  rate  of  15  miles 
a  second?  And  when  I  saw  another  world,  hundreds 
of  times  bigger  than  our  world,  sitting  calmly  in  the 
blue  sky.  with  nothing  to  support  it,  do  you  wonder 
that  I  was  dazed,  and  bewildered,  and  a\yed  ?  And  if 
the  planets  float  on  nothing,  in  space,  what  about  our 
sun?    And  the  millions  of  other  suns? 

A  friend  asks  about  "  Shooting  Stars,"  but  I  don't 
think  it  is  much  use  answering  that  question  till  I  have 
explained  my  ignorance  about  space,  where  the  shoot- 
ing stars  are.  You  know  that  our  earth  is  25,000  miles 
in  circumference,  or,  say,  8,000  miles  in  diameter, 
don't  you?  But  our  sun  is  nearly  a  million  and  a-half 
times  bigger  than  our  world !  You  see  the  sun  is  an 
incandescent  globe,  and  you  can't  weigh  it,  or  measure 
it,  in  the  same  scales  as  you  can  a  solid  body,  but  you 
may  take  it  as  about  a  million  and  a-half  times  bigger 
than  our  world.  That  is,  you  could  easily  pack  a 
million  of  our  worlds  into  the  sun.  But  you  can't 
understand  that,  can  you?  I  can't,  but  I  know  it's 
true.  It's  too  big  a  solid  chunk  for  me  to  swallow,  for 
T  was  l)rought  up  to  believe  that  this  world  was 
important,  Imt  if  you  could  put  a  million  of  our  worlds 
into  the  sun,  it  doesn't  amount  to  much. 

Well,  now,  listen,  and  don't  throw  stones  at  me,  if 
you  can  help  it.     A  big  star  named  Canopus  was  in 
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our  sky  nearly  all  last  summer,  and  it  will  be  there 
all  next  summer,  and  it  is  a  million  times  bigger  than 
our  Sun  !  !  !  And  we  think  our  world  is  big.  And 
some  of  us  think  ourselves  big  and  important.  Oh  ! 
pshaw !  Why  can't  we  get  ourselves  into  our  right 
places?  If  Canopus  is  a  million  times  bigger  tlian 
our  sun.  it  may  have  planets  about  it.  the  same  as 
our  sun  has.  Yes  !  Why  not?  It  may.  But  can 
you  imagine  other  teeny  weeny  little  worlds  like  ours, 
with  tiny  little  mannikins  on  them,  blowing  each  other 
to  pieces,  the  way  they  are  doing  in  Europe  now? 
When  }ou  get  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  place  of 
our  world  in  the  universe,  you  can  see  that  war  will 
be  impossible.  As  John  Oliver  Hobbes  said: — "If 
the  gofls  have  no  sense  of  humour,  they  must  weep 
a  great  deal."  I  should  think  so  !  If  a  man  knew 
his  true  place  in  the  universe,  he  would  smile  at  the 
idea  of  war  ! 
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CHAPTER   TV. 
THE  NATURE  OF  METEORS. 

SHOOTIXC  .STARS. 

WHAT  is  a  shooting  star?  Once  upon  a  time, 
when  I  was  a  little  boy.  I  stood  on  the 
deck  of  a  barque  called  tlie  "Clara  Rosa 
.Sutill,"  in  the  harbour  ot  Yokohama, 
Japan,  and  watched  the  "  shooting  stars."  .\  sailor 
named  Ned  Haynes  was  keeping  the  "anchor  watch," 
and  he  had  been  very  good  to  me.  I  was  such  a 
poor  little  waif  that  I  hail  won  his  heart,  as  he  had 
won  mine.  He  sat  on  tlie  main  hatch,  and  I  stood 
beside  him.  while  he  told  me  about  "  shooting  stars." 
He  told  me  that  if  I  wished,  when  a  star  was  falling, 
and  didn't  tell  anybody,  I  would  get  what  I  wished. 
And  I  believed  Ned,  because  he  was  my  kind  and 
helpful  friend,  so  I  wished !  .\nd  do  you  know  what 
I  wished?  I  wanted  to  get  home  to  my  mother,  and 
I  wished  that  I  might  get  back  home,  with  a  pocketful 
of  money  !  That  night,  when  I  turned  into  my  bunk, 
I  wondered  if  "  .shooting  stars  "  could  give  you  what 
you  wished  for?  And  I  wondered,  too,  if  "  shooting 
stars"  had  anything  to  do  with  the  angels?  And  what 
were  "shooting  stars,"  anyway?  .And  now,  one  of 
my  readers  wants  me  to  tell  "  all  about  shooting 
stars." 

In  tlie  book  of  Acts  xix,  35,  it  says,  ".And  when 
the  town  clerk  had  appeased  the  people,  he  said.  Ye 
men  of  Ephesus,  what  man  is  there  that  knoweth  not 
how  that  the  city  of  the  Ephesians  is  a  worshipper  of 
the  great  goddess  Diana,  and  of  the  image  which  fell 
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down  from  Jupiter?"  And  that  image  was  a  "  shooting 
star."  It  was  probably  made  of  iron,  and  it  may  have 
been  seen  to  fall,  or  it  may  have  l^een  found  where 
it  fell  ages  before.  \Vc  don't  know  anything;  about 
it.  The  Ephesians  in  the  days  of  Saint  Paul  knew 
as  little  about  the  nature  of  shooting  stars  as  I  did 
when  1  was  a  little  sailor  boy  on  the  decks  of  the 
"Clara  Rosa  Sutill,"  in  Yokohama  llarliour.  Shoot- 
ing stars  are  loose  world-stuff,  which  is  knocking 
about  the  universe,  and  when  our  world  strikes  a 
patch  of  it,  and  the  world-stuff  rushes  through  our 
atmosjihere.  the  friction  makes  it  red-hot,  and  we 
call  it  a  "  shooting  star."  Our  atmospheric  blanket 
—as  I  told  you — is  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  thick, 
and  if  a  bit  of  w^orld-stuff  strikes  our  blanket  fair 
on.  it  comes  rushing  into  our  world,  with  a  velocity 
that  makes  it  red  hot,  and  when  it  strikes  the  eartli 
and  buries  itself,  we  say  "  a  meteor  has  fallen."  So 
it  has.  And  a  meteor  is  a  "  shooting  star  "  that  has 
arrived  ! 

If  you  go  to  a  good  museum,  you  can  see  a 
show-case  full  of  meteors,  and  they  deserve  a  chapter 
to  themselves,  but  I  daren't  take  any  more  chapters 
to  this  story.  It's  long  enough  already.  .Maybe  too 
long  But  if  you  go  to  the  .Australian  Museum,  in 
College  Street,  Sydney,  you  will  see  a  very  fine 
collection  of  "shooting  .stars."  They  are  mostly 
metallic,  and  show  clear,  shining  surfaces  where  they 
have  been  cut.  But  outside  they  are  very  rough, 
just  molten  iron,  cooled  imder  peculiar  circumstances. 
Men  have  invented  more  funny  lies  about  meteors  than 
about  anything  else,  and  some  old  poet  sang  : — 

"Stones   from   heaven!    Can^  you   wonder? 
You  wlio   scrutinise  the   Earth, 
.\t  the  love  and  veneration 
They  received  before  the   birth 
Of  our  scientific  methods?" 
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When  people  thought  that  I  leaven  w  as  "  np  there." 
and  these  meteors  came  "down"  it  was  natural  that 
they  should  think  the  meteors  eamc  from  Heaven, 
and  that  was  why  the  image  of  Diana,  in  Ephesus.  was 
held  to  he  holw  But  TTeaven  isn't  "  u]i  there"  now. 
\\'e  are  on  a  hall,  which  is  turning  round  at  the  rate 
of  a  thousand  miles  an  hour,  and  what  is  "up  there" 
at  12  o'clock  in  the  day  is  "down  there"  at  12  o'clock 
at  night.  And  so,  there  is  no  '  up  there.'  But  when 
men  l)elieved  that  the  stars  were  golden  nails  in 
Heaven's  floor,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  accept 
meteors  as  gifts  from  TTeaven.  And  also  to  make 
sacred  images  and  t()kens,  and  wonder-working 
swords  out  of  meteors.  But  you  can  understand  that 
meteors  are  "shooting  stars,"  and  "shooting  star<" 
are  pieces  of  world-stuff  that  are  made  re(l-hot  1)\- 
flying  through  our  atuKjsphere. 

Do  you  think  it  wrong  to  teach  a  little  ho\-  tliat 
he  will  get  what  he  wishes  for.  if  he  asks  it  while 
a  "shooting  star"  is  visible?  Do  you  think  it  is 
right  to  teach  a  little  hoy  things  that  are  not  true? 
I  like  to  tell  children  now,  about  Jack  the  Giant- 
killer,  and  Hop-o-my-Thumb,  but  they  are  tales  only. 
1  hate  to  tell  them  stories  of  scientific  things  that 
are  not  true.  But  that  question  deserves  a  chapter  to 
itself,  as  well,  so  we'll  cut  it  out. 

Men  have  afifirmed  that  meteors  have  fallen  to 
earth  containing,  diamonds,  and  corals,  and  sponger, 
and  fossil  things  from  other  worlds,  but  1  don't  believe 
it.  I  have  seen  a  meteor  that  looked  like  sandstone 
rock,  but  I'm  not  })repared  to  swear  that  it  was  rock. 
The  scientific  people  said  it  was,  but  "  I  hae  ma 
doots."  I^ut  what  I  want  to  ask,  in  all  seriousness, 
is  this,  is  it  wrong  to  teach  little  boys  false  things 
about  "  shooting  stars."  or  anything  else?  AVe'd 
better    leave    that    out,    too,    hadn't    we?      Very    few 
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grown-up  people  know  what  meteors  are,  so  how 
can  they  teach  their  little  boys? 

How  big  is  a  meteor?  1  don't  know.  P>ut  suppose 
a  mass  of  metal  weighed  lOO  tons  when  it  stru:;k 
our  atmosphere,  a  hundred  miles  from  Sydney  l^ost 
Office,  how  heavy  would  it  l)e  when  it  struck  the 
Post  Office  tower?  I  don't  know,  but  it  might  have 
been  resolved  into  steam,  or  gas,  or  vajior.  before 
it  got  so  far  !  The  astronomers  say  that  millions  of 
meteors  strike  our  earth  every  day,  but  I  don't  think 
so.  If  they  did  they'd  kill  a  policeman  once  in  a 
while  !  I've  heard  that  20  million  meteors  strike  our 
atmosphere  every  day.  I  don't  believe  it  !  There 
are  streams  of  meteors  that  w(^  pass  through  at  certain 
times,  when  the  "  shooting  stars  "  are  almost  as  thick 
as  jumbucks  at  shearing  time.  It  takes  us  days  and 
days  to  pass  through  them,  and  yet,  nobody  on  earth 
seems  to  get  killed  by  them.  There  was  one  "  shooting 
star"  fell  at  Ca])e  York.  Greenland,  that  weighed 
357  tons.  And  I've  heard  of  even  bigger  ones,  but 
I'm  awfully  sceptical  about  them.  You  see,  science 
is  only  a  baby  yet,  and  it  was  only  about  1833  that 
scientific  attention  was  devoted  to  "  shooting  stars." 
Let  me  first  add  this  remark.  The  showers  of 
"  shooting  stars  "  that  we  meet  with  at  times  belong 
to  our  solar  system,  just  as  our  comets  do.  and  some 
of  the  comets  are  only  visible  at  long  intervals,  say 
75  years  or  more,  but  they  belong  to  our  dear  little 
solar  family  ! 

If  we  knew  tlie  history  of  our  solar  family,  we'd 
be  better  men  and  women  ;  if  we  knew  that  our  world 
was  fiying  round  the  sun  at  19  miles  a  second;  If 
we  knew  that  our  sun  and  all  its  faiuily  was  flying 
through  s]:>ace  at  the  rate  of  700,000  miles  a  day, 
we'd  be  nuich  wiser  in  our  lives,  and  more  kindly  in 
our  judgments.  Put  wc  don't  know!  At  least,  we 
don't   realise  the  truth,   and   so  we  quarrel   and   fight 
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and  make  a  fuss  about  things  that  don't  matter.  1 
have  tried  to  explain  what  "shooting  stars"  are,  and 
I  wonder  if  any  one  will  be  the  wiser  or  the  better 
for  it  all  ?     1  lowever  that  may  be.  I  remember  that : — 

"Lo!    the    world    is    rich    in    blessings: 
Earth  and  ocean,  flame  and  wind, 

Have   uniuimbered   secrets   still. 

To  be   ransacked  as  you  will, 

For  the   service  of  mankind." 
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CHAPTER    V. 
THE   INDESTRUCTIBILITY   OF   MATTER. 

THE  LAWS  OF  NATURE. 

ONCE  upon  a  time — I  can't  say  exact!}'  liovv 
long  since — I  read  a  book  about  "  Tlie  Laws 
of  Nature,"  and  it  told  a  story  of  what  came 
of  a  candle  when  it  was  burned  to  the  end, 
1  used  to  think  that  when  a  candle  was  used  uj)  it 
was  done  for,  finished  with,  destroyed.  Hut  it  isn't. 
Nothing  is  ever  destroyed.  The  \yriter  of  the  book 
told  how  he  measured  what  had  become  of  the 
defunct  candle.  It  had  given  out  so  much  heat,  so 
much  light,  and  so  much  water,  all  of  which  he  had 
caught.  It  had  given  off  so  much  soot,  and  there 
was  so  much  ash  left,  and — nothing  had  been  lost  at 
all.  So  the  tallow  and  the  wick  had  not  been 
'•'  destroyed  ;  "  they  had  only  changed  their  form,  and 
become  heat  and  light  and  water  and  ash  and  soot. 
They  were  not  by  any  means  destroyed.  And  the 
writer  explained  that  nothing  is  ever  destroyed.  Young 
and  all  as  I  was,  1  realised  the  miracle  of  that,  and  I 
would  like  to  have  learned  some  more  about  it,  but 
poor  little  boys  haven't  a  great  deal  of  time  for 
study,  or  a  great  deal  of  opportunity,  and  there  are 
not  many  teachers  either.  Not  every  one  can  teach 
bad  boys — and  1  was  a  bad  boy. 

When  I  grew  older  and  learned  more  about  the 
miracle  of  life  and  matter,  I  saw  that  my  early 
teacher — whoever  he  was — was  quite  right.  Nothing 
is  ever  destroyed.  When  Mr.  Huxley  was  teaching 
his  class  in   biology,   he   explained   that   to   them.      If 
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I  have  a  lobster  supper,  he  said,  I  eat  the  dead 
lobster,  and  it  l)ecomes  live  Huxley.  But  if  I  go 
round  the  coast  in  a  steamer  and  get  wrecked,  and 
drowned,  then  the  lobster  eats  me,  and  tleatl  Huxley 
becomes  live  lobster.  A  man  isn't  destroyed  because 
he's  dead.  His  mind  has  ceased  to  function;  that's  all. 
Then,  too,  I  remember  the  English  writer  who  told 
his  love  to  his  sweetheart,  "  Panthea,"  and  said  (I 
quote  from  memory)  : — 

■  "When   men  shall   bury  us  bcncatli   tlie  yew, 
Thy  crimson-stained  mouth  a  rose  shall  be. 
And  thy  soft  eyes  lush  bluebells  dimmed  with  dew; 
And   when   tlie   white   narcissus   wantonly  kisses   the   wind, 
Its    Playfellow — then    some    faint   joy    will    thrill   our    dust 
And  we  shall  be  once  more,  fond  maid  and  boy. 
Oh!    how    my    heart    thrills    to    think    of    this    living   after 

death 
In   beast   and   bird  and   flower. 

The   creeping,   stealthy   years  Iiave   lost   their   terror   now, 
We    shall    never    die.      The    Universe    itself    shall    be    our 

immortality." 

That  is  a  very  poetic  conception  of  the  indestructi- 
bility of  matter,  isn't  it?  It  appealed  to  me  many 
years  ago,  and  has  always  remained  with  me.  There 
is  no  death ;  what  seems  .so  is  transition.  The  grass 
grew  greener  where  the  English  soldiers  fell  fighting 
on  the  Heights  of  Inkerman,  for  it  was  fertilised  by 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  warriors  who  fell  there. 
Then  the  Russians  ate  the  sheep  that  fed  on  those 
grasses,  and  they  became  part  English,  for  nothing 
is  ever  destroyed.  Nothing  perishes  utterly:  it  only 
changes  its  form.  And  men  have  understood  this, 
more  or  less  clearly,  in  all  historic  time,  and  men 
have  sung  of  it  and  talked  of  it,  and  it  was  only  m 
the  last  thousand  years  or  so  that  men  were  too 
stupid  to  see  it.  Lucretius,  the  Roman  noble,  who 
lived  about  50  B.C.,  said  a  lot  about  it,  and  he 
affirmed  that :  "  Bodies  are  not  annihilated  when  they 
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disap])car  froiii  view.  Nature  forms  new  beings  with 
their  remains.  It  is  onl}-  by  the  death  of  some  that 
it  grants  life  to  others.  The  elements  are  unalterable 
and  indestructible."  'Hiat  is  clear,  isn't  it?  I  think 
that  is  the  passage  that  Henry  Salt  translates  as 
follows : — 

"So  l)alanccd  is  the  elemental   .strife. 
From   time    unending   waged    nncndingly; 
Now  here,  now  there,  upsprings  victorious  life; 
Then  sinks  back  vanquished.    Mingled  is  death's  moan. 
With   wail   of   childhood   issuing   from   the    womb; 
Nor  ever  night  did  fall,  nor  dawn  arise, 
Which  heard  not,  blent  with   infancy's  weak  cries, 
The  sob  that  speaks  of  darkness  and  the  tomb." 

When  1  come  to  think  about  the  world,  and  life 
and  the  laws  that  guide  and  govern,  1  turn  naturally 
to  poetry,  and  I  wonder  if  I  would  have  been  a  poet 
if  I'd  been  educated,  as  a  boy?  I  hardly  think  so, 
but  1  would  have  come  near  to  it,  if  1  had  been 
trained  in  the  use  of  words.  And  if  y(ju  don't  accjuire 
a  vocabulary  when  you  are  young,  }'oti  have  lUickley's 
chance  of  doing  it  wlien  ^'ou  grow  old.  l-)Ut  yon  see 
the  point  I  want  to  make,  don't  you?  Matter  is 
indestructible.  Nothing  is  ever  destroyed.  You  can 
change  matter  in  its  colour,  shape,  solidity,  chemical 
nature,  and  every  other  attribute — except  weight. 
That  is  the  only  characteristic  that  abides  when  all 
else  changes.  If  you  boil  a  quart  of  water,  and 
change  it  into  steam,  you  haven't  destroyed  it.  If 
you  catch  the  steam  and  harness  it,  it  will  do  lots  of 
work  for  you.  You  can  never  destroy  anything.  Is 
that  clear?  You  kill  a  sheep,  but  the  mutton  is  left 
to  develop  the  energy  in  the  boundary-rider  or  the 
boss;  The  wool  is  left  to  be  changed  into  socks  or 
khaki  coats,  and  the  blood  and  refuse  is  left  to  make 
manure  to  develoj)  the  grain  to  feed  the  children, 
and   the   rest  of  us.     IJut   the   sheep   has  gone !    Yes, 
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"Gossip's"    left    hand     X-rayed. 

With   ?,d.  piece   on   back  of  pahn. 
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as  a  sheep,  but  it  is  still  existing  in  different  forms. 
Nothing  is  ever  destroyed.  Have  you  got  hold  of 
that  idea,  gossips?  It's  clear  as  mud  in  a  wineglass 
to  me  ! 

I  intended  telling  you  what  this  thing  meant  in 
one  chapter,  but  when  T  get  on  to  the  miracles  of 
nature,  I  can't  wind  up  in  a  chapter.  And  anyway, 
I'm  talking  to  some  people  who  don't  know  anything 
about  the  indestructibility  of  matter,  and  I've  got  to 
explain,  and  that  takes  time.  If  any  of  the  high- 
toned,  scientific  people  read  this,  they  will  understand 
that  I'm  running  a  string  of  talk  through  this  to  make 
my  ow.n  ideas  clear.  This  subject  is  deep,  and  very 
complex — when  you  first  catch  sight  of  it.  but  I  think 
it  is  clear  to  me,  so  1  want  to  try  and  make  it  clear 
to  my  readers,  so  if  you  don't  like  it,  or  it's  too  deep 
for  you,  why  take  and  read  the  record  of  the  sales 
at  Homebush.  I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  X-rays, 
and  then  about  radium,  and  by  that  time  we'll  be 
able  to  discuss  the  indestructibility  of  matter.  Do 
you  know  what  X-rays  are?  I  don't.  And  I  don't 
think  that  anybody  eise  does,  really,  but  I  think  1 
know  what  they  mean.  A  very  distinguished  doctor 
gave  me  a  demonstration  the  other  day,  taking  nearly 
two  hours  over  it,  to  show  me  what  X-rays  were, 
and  he  took  the  photo,  of  my  hand  with  the  rays, 
to  show  how  it  was  done.  And  that  man,  who  knew 
so  much  about  how  to  work  the  X-rays,  knew  as 
little  about  what  they  are  as  I  did.  But  remember 
what  Herbert  Spencer  said :  "The  simplest  phenomena, 
in  their  ultimate  essence,  are  unknowable."  Hut  I'll 
tell  you  what  I  learned  from  the  doctor.  A  Crookes 
tube  is  a  glass  sphere.,  about  eight  or  nine  inches  in 
diameter,  with  two  small  cylinders  reaching  towards  the 
centre  from  each  side,  but  not  meeting.  The  electric 
current  is  sent  through  the  one  cylinder,  and  passes 
to  the  other,  but  there  are  onlv  a  few  molecules  of 
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air  left  in  the  tube,  wliicli  is  almost  a  vaciuim.  The 
current  loads  itself  on  to  the  few  molecules,  and  that 
alters  it  from  high  tension  electricity  to  a  cathode 
ray.  Those  catho<le  rays  impinge  on  a  bit  of  metal 
on  the  opposite  cylinder,  and  are  converted  into 
X-rays.  And  they  are  diverted  down  an  opening 
below  and  fall  on  m}-  hand  and  take  a  photograph 
of  it-  on  a  prepared  plate  which  lies  beneath  my  hand. 
The  doctor  laid  a  3d.  piece  on  the  back  of  my  hand, 
and  when  the  photo,  plate  was  developed,  there  were 
the  naked  bones  of  my  hand,  with  the  black  shadow 
of  the  metal  coin  lying  across  the  bones.  If  the 
doctor  wants  a  photograph  of  your  backbone  or  your 
kidneys,  or  your  bladder,  you  have  to  lie  underneath 
the  rays,  on  a  photographic  plate,  and  the  X-rays  go 
right  through  you,  and  take  the  picture  of  the 
required  organs  on  the  photographic  plate  which  is 
underneath  you. 

But  what  is  an  X-ray?  I  don't  know.  Nobodv 
knows.  It  is  the  product  of  an  electric  ray,  but 
nobody  can  tell  you  what  it  is.  If  you  were  to  send 
the  cathode  ray  against  a  piece  of  aluminium,  or  any 
^oft  metal,  it  would  make  it  red-hot.  and  melt  it,  so 
the  metal  on  the  anti-cathode  has  to  be  of  platinum 
or  tungsten,  or  a  dreadfully  hard  thing,  so  as  to 
face  the  catliode  rays,  and  turn  them  into  X-rays. 
Now  listen  to  this,  and  see  if  I  make  it  plain.  If 
you  have  a  stream  of  cathode  rays  driving  through 
your  tube,  you  can  take  a  magnet  and  deflect  them. 
They  are  very  finely  diffused  metallic  particles.  They 
are — matter.  They  are  particles  of  matter.  That  is 
clear,  isn't  it?  liut  if  you  have  a  stream  of  X-rays 
flying  along  and  you  try  to  deflect  them  with  a 
magnet,  it  will  be  no  use.  They  keep  straight  on. 
None  of  your  Gaderene  pig  about  the  X-rays. 

I  know  of  a  lady  who  had  cancer  of  the  breast, 
and  I  understood  that  she  was  to  have  X-rav  treatment 
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for  its  cure.     TUit  it  turned  out  to  be  a  radium  cure, 
not  an  X-ray  cure.     And  that  made  me  ask  how   it 
was  that  the  first  workers  with  the  X-ray  got  cancer 
from  it      They  were  tlie  X-ray  martyrs   in  the  interests 
of  science.    The  X-rays  gave  them  cancer.     Then  how 
can  it  cure   cancer?     The  doctor  told   me   of   a   man 
who  had   a  cancer  on  the  lobe  of  his  ear,  some  ten 
years  ago,  and  it  was  spreading  up  into  the  ear,  and 
would    soon   reach   the   brain.      The   X-ray   treatment 
was   applied   to   the   deadly   thing   and   it   was   cured, 
and  the  man  is  quite  well  now,  ten  years  after,  with 
no   sign  of   cancer  about   him.     There  you   have  the 
mystery   of   the   whole   thing.      It   cures   a   cancer   in 
one  case,  and  it  causes  it  in  another,  and   then  you 
a.sk    me.    "What    is    an    X-ray?''      And    I    say    quite 
frankly,  "  I  don't  know."     If  you  ask  me  "  What  is 
electricity?"    I    have   the   same    reply.      I    don't   know 
what    it    is.     Neither   does   anybody   else,   but    if   you 
have  patience  enough  to  read  what  I'm  going  to  say, 
I'll  tell  you  what  I  think  it  is.     I  have  been  reading  a 
book  called  "The  Evolution  of  Matter,"  by  a  French- 
man named  Gustave  Le  Bon,  and  I  think  he  has  got 
the  right  idea  of  the  whole  thing.     In  the  meantime  I 
want  you  to  know  what  is  the  relation  of  the  X-rays 
to   cancer.      1    don't    want   to   say   that   it   won't   cure 
cancer,  because  it  did  cure  the  man  with  the  cancerous 
ear,   but    I    have    no    faith    in    it    as    a    cure,    all    the 
same,  l)ut,   as   I  tell  you,   I   don't  know   what   X-rays 
are,  .so  I  can't  swear  as  to  what  they  will  do. 

When  Dr.  Curie  di.scovered  the  radium  rays  he 
gave  the  .scientific  world  a  surprise,  and  yet,  long 
before  he  and  his  wife  discovered  them,  men  had 
been  struggling  with  the  problem  of  the  X-rays.  This 
lady  who  had  cancer,  had  to  undergo  the  "  Radium 
Treatment,"  and  I  thought  that  meant,  in  some  way. 
the  X-ray  treatment.  Rut  the  X-rays  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it.     She  had  some  radium  put  on  her  breast 
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and  had  to  sit  for  two  hours  at  a  time,  for  the  rays  to 
penetrate  into  the  flesh.  And  they  penetrated  all  right 
till  the  skin  suppurated.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
horrible  process ;  but  wliat  are  radium  rays  ?  There 
are  rays  from  radium  that  are  just  the  same  as  those 
of  the  X-rays,  but  Professor  Rutherford  says  that 
they  behave  differently.  But  they  are  very  similar! 
Yet  they  are  different.  And  yet.  you  make  the  X-rays 
out  of  an  electric  current,  and  you  get  radium  from 
pitch-blende,  or  other  sources.  A  great  French 
chemist,  M.  Becquerel.  said  that  radium  was  giving 
out  light  all  the  time,  and  a  gramme  of  radium  would 
last  a  thousand  million  years  giving  out  rays.  M.  Curie 
said  it  would  last  a  million  years,  but  Sir  William 
Crookes  and  Dr.  Gustave  le  Bon  agreed  that  it 
would  last  about  one  hundred  years.  So  where  are 
you?  M.  Berthelet  said  that  one  gramme  of 
iodoform  would  lose  one  thousandth  part  of  its  bulk 
in  a  hundred  years,  giving  out  its  odor  all  the  time, 
and  musk,  emitting  a  flood  of  odoriferous  particles 
in  all  directions,  would  be  a  thousand  times  longer  in 
dissipating.  What  is  matter?  What  are  X-rays? 
What  is  anything?  Is  matter  eternal?  Is  matter 
indestructible?     Let  us  consider. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
FROM  ETHER  TO  ETHER. 

THE  DEATH  OF  THE  OLD  GODS. 

TTiE  difference  between  a  religious  dogma  and  a 
scientific  dogma  is  that  you  part  with  the 
one  without  a  pang,  when  a  new  one  takes 
its  place.  There  are  some  other  differences 
which  each  one  will  arrange  for  themselves.  Almost 
ever  since  I  could  read  1  have  held  the  dogma  that 
matter  was  indestructible.  Nothing  ever  perishes. 
Tennyson  said  that  "Nothing  will  die,"  and  that  seems 
to  be  the  idea  of  a  lot  of  people : — 

"The  world  was  never  made; 
It  will  change,  but  it  will  not  fade. 
So  let  the  wind  range; 
For    even    and   morn 
Ever  will  be, 
Through    eternity. 
Nothing  was  born; 
Nothing  will  die; 
All  things  will  change." 

Now,  gossips,  fair  dinkum,  what  do  you  believe? 
Did  you  ever  think  this  thing  out?  Here  we  are  on 
a  little  island  in  the  midst  of  infinite  space  and  infinite 
time,  and  we  don't  know  a  thing  about  it.  Do  we? 
We  are  so  busy  with  the  muckrakes  that  we  have  no 
time  to  look  up  at  the  golden  glories  that  are  over  our 
heads.  We  don't  really  know  why  we  were  born,  or 
why  we  die.  I  know  a  household  that  was  all  excite- 
ment this  week,  because  the  daughter  of  the  house, 
aged  14.  had  seen  snow,  near  Blayney.     It  was  very 
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wonderful,  but  when  T  was  a  youngster,  it  was  quite 
the  correct  thing,  about  Cliristmas,  so  we — in  Scotland 
— thought  nothing  of  it.  And  here  we  are  hving  in 
a  world  of  miracles,  but  we  don't  know  it  because  we 
grew  up  with  it,  and  it's  common.  And  T  rise  to 
ask,  is  matter,  world  stufif.  immortal,  or  does  it  die? 
Tennyson  says  not,  and  Lucretius  said  not,  and  last 
week  I  w^ould  have  said  not,  but  this  week  I'm  not 
certain,  so  one  of  my  rJear  old  dogmas  is  wobbling, 
and  I  don't  even  worry  about  it.  All  I  want  is  to 
be  sure  of  what  I  know: — as  far  as  possible.  But  I'll 
give  up  the  multiplication  table  to-morrow,  if  I  find 
it  isn't  true.  And  is  the  indestructibility  of  matte;*  not 
true? 

Herbert  Spencer  taught  me  that  matter  was  in- 
destructible, and  that  the  ultimate  of  matter  was  the 
atom.  But  I  have  since  found  out  that  the  atom  isn't 
the  ultimate  of  matter.  The  atom  is  composed  of 
thousands  of  electrons,  and  the  electrons  are  composed 
of  thousands  of  ions.  And  there  are  common  ions, 
and  thermions,  and  I  don't  know  how  many  others. 
When  I  look  at  a  block  of  steel,  I  say.  "  That  is  solid." 
But  that  is  only  a  word  that  means  nothing.  That 
block  of  steel  is  composed  of  atoms,  and  electrons, 
and  ions,  and  each  ion  is  spinning  round  like  one  of 
the  planets,  at  an  enormous  rate,  and  no  two  ions 
touch  each  other.  And  if  I  apply  a  great  heat  (great 
from  the  human  point  of  view)  to  that  block  of 
"  solid  "  steel,  it  will  fly  all  to  steam  and  smoke,  and 
the  law  of  cohesion  will  ajjpear  to  vanish.  And  that  steel 
was  matter.  And  all  matter  is  alive !  And  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  saying  "  dead  matter."  Oh, 
pshaw  !  there  is  no  death !  The  atoms  in  this  paper 
you  are  reading  now  are  dancing  like  mad.  in  the 
wild  whirl  of  energ}',  and  yet  we  are  blind  to  it  all. 
Spencer  taught  me  about  inter-molecular  "si)ace,"  and 
showed  how  there  are  vast  spaces  between-  the  mole- 
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ciiles,  into  which  a  ch'op  of  ink  will  spill  and  stain., 
while  in  other  materials,  like  glass  or  polished  metal, 
the  ink  will  not  penetrate  at  all.  But  in  the  closest 
of  all  the  compact,  polished  metals,  there  are  inter- 
molecnlar  spaces.  And  the  suns  and  worlds  are  all 
whirling  just  the  same  as  the  molecules  of  "  dead  ' 
matter.  And  we  don't  know  it.  "Dead  matter"  oheys 
the  laws  nuich  more  certainly  than  do  men,  for  they 
use  their  alleged  intelligence  to  flout  the  laws  of 
Nature.  1  f  you  dare  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  Nature 
and  think  for  yourself,  the  geese  will  hiss.  Listen  to 
Alfred  wliei)  he  talks   about  the  claiuour  of  liars: — 

"1-roin   tlic   li>ng-ncck'{l   geese   of   the   wnild    iIuU   are   ever 

hissing   dispraise. 
Because    their    natures   are    little,   and    whether   he    heed   it 

or   not. 
Each    man    walks   with   his    liead    in    a    cloud   of   poisonous 

flies." 

We  are  a  fuiuiy  race,  but  Tennyson  is  much 
harder  on  the  race  than  1  am,  for  the  simi:)le  reason 
— 1  suppose — that  I  ieel  my.'ielf  to  be  one  of  theiu. 
Woe  to  us  all.      lUit  what  about  matter? 

Dr.  Le  Bon  says  that  the  atoms  of  matter  have 
changed  their  species  just  as  animals  have  done. 
People  used  to  believe  that  species  were  immutable, 
but  Darwin  showed  us  that  all  life  has  arisen  from 
one  simple  life.  The  tirst  life  appeared  in  the  sea. 
and  if  ever  you  tasted  the  tears  of  grief,  you  have 
felt  how  salt  they  were.  JNIan  is  a  saline  aquarium, 
and  the  white  corpuscles  of  his  blood  are  the  primitive 
amoebae.  And  all  the  atoms  of  the  universe  are 
evolving  or  devolving.  There  is  nothing  iixed.  All 
is  change.  The  ether  in  which  the  worlds  and  suui 
circle  is  the  primitive  protoplasm  from  wdiich  the 
worlds  were  evolved.  Ether  fills  all  space.  And 
when  the  tiny  vortices  of  imponderable  ether  begin 
to  swirl,   they  rush— as   the  ions  of  matter   rush— In 
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savage  glee  till  they  aggregate  to  themselves,  changing 
masses  of  world  stuff,  and  you  see  the  mighty  nebulae 
form  in  the  sky,  and  they  whirl,  and  whirl,  and  grow 
more  solid,  till  at  last  a  Sun  is  formed,  a  mighty, 
whirling  fiery  sun.  If  you  turn  your  spectroscope 
on  to  the  big  Dog  Star,  Sirius,  you  will  find  that  it 
belongs  to  the  white  hot  stars,  and  your  spectroscope 
will  show  you  only  flaming  hydrogen.  Let  me  quote 
Le  Bon : — "Sirius  and  Alpha  Lyrae,  for  instance, 
contain  almost  exclusively,  incandescent  hydrogen.  In 
the  red  and  yellow  stars,  less  heated,  which  are  be- 
ginning to  cool  and  are  therefore  of  greater  age,  other 
chemical  elements  appear."  So  the  stars  die,  just  as 
human  beings  do.  And  they  are  born  from  the  ether. 
Listen  to  Le  Bon : — "Our  nebula,  like  all  those  still 
showing  up  by  night,  must  perforce  have  come  from 
something.  In  the  present  state  of  science,  there  is 
only,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  the  ether,  which  can  have 
constituted  this  cosmic  starting  point :  and  this  is 
why  all  investigations  always  bring  us  back  to  consider 
it  as  the  fundamental  element  of  the  universe.  Worlds 
are  born  there,  and  return  thitlier  to  die."  That  is 
Le  Bon's  theory ! 

The  energy  of  the  universe  is  interwoven  with 
the  atoms,  and  if  you  dissociate  the  atoms  you  release 
infinite  energy. 

One  item  from  Professor  Oliver  Lodge  (Phil. 
Mag.  April,  1907)  may  be  interpolated  here: — "As  far 
as  my  present  knowledge  goes,  an  amount  of  energy 
e(|ual  to  the  output  of  a  million  kilowat  power 
station  for  30,000,000  years  exists,  at  present  inac- 
cessibly, in  every  cubic  millimetre  of  space." 

Light  travels  through  ether  at  the  rate  of 
186,000  miles  a  second.  You  need  to  say  that  softly, 
and  say  it  over  a  good  many  times.     Light  takes  eight 
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minutes  to  come  from  the  sun,  ami  it  must  be  carried 
on  something.  Light  can't  travel  in  a  vacuum.  So, 
in  order  for  light  to  traVel  in  ether,  at  that  rate,  ether 
must  be  more  compact  than  steel.  And  yet.  it  has 
no  weight,  no  mass;  it  is  im])on(lerable.  not  measur- 
able. Lord  Kelvin  ( he  is  dead,  but  he  used  to  be 
Sir  William  Thompson)  said  that  ether  was  "an 
elastic  solid,  filling  all  space."  You  can't  understand 
that.  I  say  "you  can't,"  but  1  mean  we  can't.  You 
•  can't  think  of  a  s(|uare  circle.  Le  Bon  says  that 
"ether  is  a  solid  without  density  or  weight."  lint 
he  has  the  grace  to  add: — "However  unintelligible  this 
may  seem."  It  is  unintelligible  to  me.  L>ut  I  can 
see  that  ether  is  not  "  nothing."  The  worlds  whirl 
through  it.  and  the  stars  blaze  through  it,  and  it  offers 
no  resistance,  and  yet,  it  is  tenuous  enough  to  trans- 
mit the  vibrations  of  light.  And  matter  is  evolved 
from  ether,  and  the  worlds  and  suns  come  from  it, 
and — return  to  it. 

If  all  matter  is  evolved  from  the  cthcric  proto- 
plasm, how  does  it  ever  get  back  again?  That  is 
where  the  X-rays  come  in !  The  emissions  from  the 
metal  radium,  or  from  the  Crookes  tube,  or  the 
newer  Coolige  tube,  are  not  nratter,  but  the  next 
thing  to  ether,  the  emission  rays  of  radium  are  the 
final  form^f  you  can  use  such  a  word — of  matter, 
and  they  are  between  the  solid  matter  of  the  earth, 
and  the  imponderable  ether.  The  faint  white  mist 
in  the  night  sky  is  the  first  sign  of  the  birth  of  a 
sun ;  the  rays  from  the  Crookes  tube  are  the  last. 
Matter  is  born,  goes  througlf  its  phases  and  dies. 
The  species  of  atoms  are  not  "  fixed  "  any  more  than 
the  species  of  beasts  in  the  animal  world.  Are  the 
fox  and  the  dog  of  different  species?  The  whale 
was  once  a   warm-blooded,   air-breathing   animal,   but 
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it  is  more  like  a  fish  now.     No  species  of  animals  or 
atoms  are  fixed.     And  Tennyson  says  that: — 

"All   things  must  die. 
The    stream    will    cease    to    How; 
The  wind  will  cease   to  blow; 

The   clouds   will  cease   to  fleet; 
The  heart  will  cease   to  beat; 

For  all   thinj^s   must  die." 

Worlds,  suns,  stars,  everything  goes  the  same 
way.  We  came  from  nothing  (the  ether),  and  to 
nothing  we  must  return.  I  like  that  great  big  theory, 
because  it  gives  us  such  a  harmony  in  Nature.  The 
laws  of  life  and  death  are  codified,  as  it  were,  simpli- 
fied, and  all  flow  together.  Rut  it  upsets  all  my  old 
dogmas.  Yes,  that  is  no  matter!  1  am  glad  to  have 
such  a  magnificent  theory  as  this,  for  it  is  only  a 
theory.  All  things  in  Nature  are  radio-active,  and 
have  what  Le  Bon  calls  efflnves,  and  those  effluves, 
or  emissions,  are  the  last  kick  of  expiring  matter. 
Electricity  is  caused  by  the  dissociatio,n  of  matter,  in 
its  flight  towards  the  Nirvana  of  ether,  to  the  "ex- 
istent Annihilation  "  of  all  things.  And  the  metal 
radium — which  has  not  yet  been  isolated,  by  the 
way — and  the  X-rays,  are  but  the  methods  by  which 
Nature  resolves  matter  into  ether. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  theory,  gossips?  I 
wonder  if  I  have  made  it  clear  to  you?  It  all  seems 
clear  to  me.  and  the  fact  that  it  upsets  a  lot  of  my 
old  beliefs  doesn't  matter  one  iota.  I'm  glad  to  wel- 
come the  truth,  however  unpalatable,  and  if  this  is 
the  right  theory,  then  All  Hail  Le  Bon !  And  what 
efifect  is  this  going  to  have  on  the  moral  nature  of 
man?  That,  after  all,  is  the  great  (juestion;  And 
it  brings  us  back  to  the  "Categorical  Imperative"  of 
Emmanuel  Kant : — Where  am  I  ?  WHio  am  I  ?  What 
can  I  know  ?  WHiat  can  I  do  ?   And  the  answer  to  that, 
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and  to  Darwin,  and  to  Le  Bon,  and  to  all  men  every- 
where, is  very  simple  and  clear : — 

"If   the   world   seems   cold   to   you. 
Kindle  fires  to  warm  it. 
Let   their  comfort   hide  from  you 
Winters   that   deform   it." 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  RED  CROSS. 

THE  CRUSADERS. 

LET'S  pretend !  Let's  pretend  that  we  are  sitting 
round  the  fire  while  a  cold  westerly  is  blowing, 
anfl  }'ou  ask  me  to  tell  a  story.  I'll  ask  what 
sort  of  a  story  you  would  like,  and  you'll  say, 
"Tell  us  about  the  Red  Cross."  Of  course,  you 
wouldn't  ask  that  because  it  seems  just  the  natural 
thing  for  the  Cross  to  be  associated  with  deeds 
of  mercy  and  loving  kindness,  but,  all  the 
same,  there  is  really  a  story  connected  with 
the  Knights  of  St.  John,  and  the  Red  Cross,  but 
very  few  people  ever  seem  to  rae  to  have 
heard  about  it.  A  good  many  years  ago  there 
was  a  member  of  Parliament  in  New  South  Wales 
named  "  Tommy "'  Walker,  who  wrote  a  play  about 
the  Red  Cross  Knights,  or  something  like  that.  It 
was  played  at  the  Royal,  and  had  quite  a  good  run. 
When  a  Red  Cross  Knight  came  on  to  the  stage  with 
the  emblem  on  his  shield,  the  small  boys  in  the  gallery 
yelled  out : — "  Hello.  Leichhardt !  '"  and  I  wondered 
what  they  meant,  till  I  remembered  that  the  Leichhardt 
tram  had  a  Red  Cross  on  its  headlight.  All  the  trams 
have  dififerent  headlights,  so  you  can  tell  which  is  your 
tram  when  it  comes  into  sight.  This  was  how  the 
Leichhardt  tram  came  to  be  quite  familiar  to  the  street 
boys,  and  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  on  the  warriors' 
shields  meant  something  quite  dififerent  to  them  from 
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what  it  meant  to  reading  people.  There's  a  fearful 
lot  of  people  in  this  world  who  don't  read,  and  for 
that  class  I  have  a  great  sympathy. 

I  am  fond  of  telling  stories  to  children,  and  I've 
got  to  assume — and  I  hope  you'll  forgive  me  for  the 
assumption — that  there  are  a  lot  of  children  in  the 
audience  round  the  fire,  and  Pm  going  to  talk  to  them. 
R.  L.  Stevenson's  songs  for  children  always  reach 
my  heart,  and  I  laugh  when  he  sings : — 

"I   should  like   to  rise  and  go 
Where   the   golden   apples   grow. 
Where  below  another  sky 
Parrot-islands    anchored    lie, 
And    watched    by    cockatoos    and    goats. 
Lonely    Criisoes    build    their   boats." 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  very  long  time  ago,  the 
Moslems  swept  over  all  North  Africa  and  the  Holy 
Land,  and  Spain,  and  the  Soufii  of  Europe,  and  took 
possession  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and 
the  places  which  the  Christians  considered  sacred. 
Then  when  Christian  pilgrims  wanted  to  visit  Nazareth 
or  Jerusalem,  or  any  of  those  places,  they  had  to 
bow'  down  to  the  Moslems.  People  said"  that  the 
Moslem  was  awfully  cruel  to  the  pilgrims,  but  Pve 
lived  a  lot  among  the  Aloslems,  and  I  don't  think  they 
are  half  as  djad  as  the  Germans  are  now.  However, 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  story.  There  was  a 
monk  called  "  Peter  the  Hermit,"  who  was  stung  to 
madness  by  the  cruelty  of  the  Moslems,  and  he  raised 
quite  an  outcry,  and  a  demonstration  against  the 
Moslems.  He  is  said  to  have  declared  that  it  was 
a  wicked  thing  for  the  Christian  world  to  allow  in- 
fidels to  hold  the  City  of  God,  the  Saviour's  tomb, 
and  all  the  holy  places  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  did 
seem  a  bit  odd,  but  they  still  hold  them,  and  it 
doesn't  appear  to  worry  us  a  great  deal,  does  it?     But 
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Peter  the  Hermit  shook  all  Europe  with  his  story, 
and  he  caught  the  ear  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  kings 
and  princes  of  the  world,  and  they  organised  im- 
mense armies  to  go  and  take  the  Holy  Land  from 
the  infidels.  HI  were  to  stop  to  tell  you  the  story  of 
the  Crusades,  it  would  take  to  the  end  of  the  war, 
as  they  lasted  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  there  were 
even  crusades  of  poor  little  children  who  started  out 
to  win  their  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  but  the  little 
beggars  had  hard  times,  and  I  think  hundreds  of  them 
were  sold  into  slavery  by,  not  only  the  infidels,  but 
by  Christians.  H  there  is  anything  awful  that  you 
can  think  of  in  this  world  in  the  way  of  sickness, 
slaughter,  misery,  torture,  and  foolish  love,  it  can  all 
be  tattered  to  a  frazzle  by  the  stories  of  the  Crusades. 
The  INIoslems  were  brave,  and  they  were  fighting 
against  ''infidels"  too,  just  as  well  as  our  people  were, 
for  they  call  us  "infidels"  to  this  day,  and  when  I  got 
to  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Giaour."  as  they 
hissed  it  at  me,  I  used  to  feel  resentful.  But  then, 
what's  the  odds?  "Sticks  and  stones  will  break  my 
bones,  but  names  will  never  hurt  me."  They  tell  a 
story  about  an  old  lady  who  went  to  France,  and 
heard  nothing  but  French  spoken,  and  she  got  terribly 
tired  of  it^  and  when  she  heard  a  cock  crow  in  the 
morning,  she  cried  out : — "  Thank  God,  there's  some- 
thing English  at  last !  "  When  I  was  a  little  boy,  in 
the  "  Monsoon,"  and  heard  the  cocks  crow,  and  the 
dogs  bark,  on  the  coast  of  Java,  I  felt  just  like  that! 
And  we  each  think  that  we  are  the  pink  lolly  of 
creation. 

Pilgrims  used  to  go  to  Jerusalem  while  the 
Turks  held  it,  just  as  they  do  now,  for  the  Moslems 
are  not  more  bigoted  than  we  are,  though  I  know 
that  is  a  hard  saying.  One  pilgrimage  under  the 
Archbishop  of  Mainz  consisted  of  over  seven  thousand 
persons.     And  there  were  Christian  hospitals  in  the 
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Holy  City  itself,  for  the  care  of  the  pilgrims  who 
fell  sick  while  there.  We  don't  really  know  much 
about  what  was  done  in  those  days,  because  they 
were  days  of  ignorance  and  bigotry,  and  each  side 
told  the  stories  that  suited  themselves.  Rut  we  do 
know  that  when  the  First  Crusade  besieged  the  City 
of  Jerusalem,  about  the  year  1085,  the  head  of 
the-  Christian  hospital  in  the  city  was  named  Gerald, 
or  Gerard,  and  that  he  was  accused  of  helping  the 
Crusaders.  You  see  the  Moslems  allowed  the 
Christians  to  live  in  the  city,  and  build  hospitals  and 
carry  on  their  good  work,  even  when  the  Christian 
crusaders  were  at  the  doors.  It  was  alleged  by  the 
Moslems  that  Father  Gerard — or  whatever  they  called 
him — threw  loaves  of  bread  to  the  Crusaders  and 
pretended  that  they  were  stones.  He  was  tried  for 
that  by  the  Moslems,  who  brought  some  of  the  loaves 
to  the  trial.  When  the  day  came,  and  the  witnesses 
took  the  loaves  to  the  court,  they  had  turned  into 
stones,  and  the  Moslems  were  so  much  astonished 
that  they  acquitted  the  accused,  and  when  the 
Crusaders  captured  the  city,  Father  Gerard  was 
the  hero  of  the  day.  It  was  discovered  that  the  holy 
men  in  the  Hospital  had  de]>rived  themselves  of  food, 
so  that  the  patients  might  have  more,  and  thev  had 
lived  such  self-denying  lives  that  the  Crusaders  were 
moved  with  admiration,  and  a  lot  of  the  dukes  and 
mighty  men  joined  the  lirotherhood.  and  became 
members  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon  gave  the  hospital  great 
encouragement,  and  all  the  Christian  world  appeared 
to  be  moved  to  help  it.  Jerusalem  was  in  the  limelight, 
and  the  hospitals  seemed  to  fall  in  with  the  teachings 
of  Jesus,  and  be  bright  lights  in  a  dark  world,  so  rich 
gifts  were  poured  in  on  the  monks.  Kings,  knight.s, 
and  prelates  gave  them  gifts  of  land  in  England, 
France,     Portugal,     Italy,     Frovence,     and     all     the 
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Christian  countries,  so  that  John  the  P>a])tist's  Hospital 
in  Jerusalem  hecanie  the  most  powerful  in  the  world. 
In  the  year  1113,  Pope  Paschal  11.  took  the  Order 
under  his  protection,  and  that  capped  the  climax,  and 
the  Order  was  composed  of  great  and  holy  men,  vowed 
to  poverty,  chastity  and  obedience.  That  was  really 
the  beginning  of  the  Red  Cross  movement,  for  the 
monks  wore  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  their  capes,  just 
as  tile  knights  wore  it  on  their  breasts  and  shields. 

About  j:lie  year  1120  there  came  a  sudden,  fierce 
wave  of  activity  amongst  the  Moslems,  who  attacked 
pilgrims  and  killed  them  off.  but  then  you  could  never 
tell  which  were  pilgrims  and  which  were  crusaders, 
so  maybe  the  Moslems  had  an  excuse.  But  anyway, 
there  was  now  a  new  head  of  the  hospital,  whose  name 
was  Raymond  du  Puy,  and  he  organised  a  figliting 
force  amongst  the  men  of  the  Order,  for  the  defence 
of  the  pilgrims,  and  that  divided  the  Order  into  two 
classes,  fighting  men  anrl  nursing  men.  They  were 
the  Knights  Templars  and  the  Knights  Mospitallers 
(and  a  third  class  of  Serving  Brothers),  and  the 
Order  was  so  powerful  that  the  Tem])lars  had  to  be 
considered  in  the  fighting  lines.  The  Templars  were 
purely  a  masculine  organisation,  but  the  Hospitallers 
encouraged  nursing  sisters,  and  that  was  the  first  start 
of  the  modern  nurse.  There  you  have  the  origin  of 
the  Red  Cross  movement,  for  the  habit  of  the  Order 
bore  a  white,  eight-jjointed  Maltese  Cross  on  the 
breast,  "and  in  war,  a  red  surcoat  with  a  white  cross." 
It  might  be  as  well  to  say  here  that  the  Templars  came 
to  a  bad  end.  In  1397  Philip  IV.  of  France  had  all 
the  Templars  in  his  country  arrested  on  charges  of 
"heresy  a.nd  gross  immorality,"  and  tiieir  property 
was  confiscated,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  handed  over  to 
the  Hospitallers.  Do  you  notice  the  dates?  The 
Crusades  went  on  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth 
centuries,  and  millions  of  lives  were  lost  in  tlie  fighting. 
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Xearly  all  tlic  Christian  nations  were  in  the  wars,  and 
the  armies  went  backwards  and  forwards  through  the 
centuries.  The  Red  Cross  Knights  became  a  mighty 
organisation,  and  held  back  the  Ottoman  power  for 
centuries,  but  the  Crescent  triumphed  in  the  end.  By 
the  fifteenth  century  the  Moslems  were  cam]ied  on  the 
Danube,  in  Europe,  and  the  Christians  were  all  at  war 
amongst  themselves.  It  is  a  pitiful  story  in  the 
extreme,  but  then  men  wanted  to  fight,  and  when  they 
could  go  out  to  slaughter,  blest  by  the  Church,  it 
seemed  an  all  right  thing  to  do.  and  war  was  very 
popular.  Rut  always,  when  men  grow  powerful,  thev 
grow  unjust,  and  deteriorate,  and  so  the  effect  of 
centuries  of  crusading  was  deadly  and  destructive  of 
the  best  there  was  in  human  nature.  How  the  world 
forgets !  There  never  were  any  wars  like  the 
Crusades,  and  yet,  how  little  we  hear  about  them  to- 
day. The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  truth  is  too 
awful,  and  all  Christian  men  are  ashamed  of  what 
took  ])lace  in  those  days,  it  is  true,  as  a  great  writer 
has  said: — "When  all  is  said,  the  Crusades  remain  a 
wonderful  and  perpetually  astonishing  drama  of 
human  life.  Tliey  touched  the  summits  of  daring, 
if  thev  also  sank  in  the  ab_vsms  of  shame." 

The  Knights  Templars,  of  the  Order  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem  got  the  name  of  being  the  bravest  men 
that  ever  lived,  but  they  weren't  a  bit  braver  than  our 
men  who  are  fighting  now  at  the  Dardanelles,  but  the 
centuries  have  clothed  them  with  a  sort  of  mystic 
grandeur  and  bravery  which  they  scarcely  deserve. 
But  they  did  put  up  a  good  fight  for  the  Holy  Land, 
through  the  centuries,  and  they  had  the  same  trouble 
as  we've  got  to-day.  Their  object  was  to  kill  off  the 
enemies  of  Christ,  and  regain  and  retain  possession 
of  the  Holy  Land,  but  the  political  parties  were  too 
strong  for  them.  We  talk  about  sinking  all  political 
questions  till  the  end  of  the  war,  but  the  party  spirit 
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crops  up  now.  just  as  it  did  then.  The  French  wanted 
one  thing,  and  the  Spaniards  wanted  another.  One 
nation  had  one  ambition,  and  another  nation  desired 
something  else,  and  so  they  fought  each  other,  or 
failed  each  other,  and  the  Pagans  triumphed.  In  1306 
the  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  captured  the  Island 
of  Rhodes,  with  the  help  of  a  pirate  named  Vignolo  de 
Mgnoli.  and  wdien  the  Moslems  drove  them  out  of 
Palestine  the  Red  Cross  Knights  started  afresh  in 
Rhodes,  in  13 10.  But  they  went  to  Cyprus  first.  It 
would  take  too  long  to  tell  of  their  defeats,  victories 
and  adventures,  for  it  was  a  matter  of  centuries, 
because  it  was  1523  before  Suliman  the  Magnificent, 
the  Great  Sultan,  captured  Rhodes,  and  let  tlie 
Knights  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  and 
Charles  \'.  gave  them  the  Island  of  Malta,  and  the 
town  of  Tripoli,  on  the  African  coast.  Kings  used 
to  give  away  towns  and  countries  in  those  days,  with 
no  idea  of  the  rights  or  w'ishes  of  the  people  who  lived 
there,  but  it  seemed  the  universal  idea  that  the  King 
ruled  by  right  divine,  and  the  people  had  no  rights 
whatever.  It  is  nearly  400  years  since  Charles  X. 
gave  the  Templars  Malta  and  Tripoli,  and  the  change 
of  opinion  as  to  the  rights  of  kings,  since  that  time, 
shows  how  the  world  is  advancing.  "The  world  does 
move,"  as  Galileo  said,  on  a  famous  occasion,  but  it 
moves  .slowly,  and  we  are  yet  but  gross  barbarians, 
and  very  primitive  in  all  our  ways.  But  the  world  is 
moving  ever  higher,  and  working  towards  nobler  ends, 
and  the  human  race  will  one  day  rise  to  its  full  stature, 
and  realise  its  highest  possibilities,  and  then  men  will 
look  back  on  us.  and  on  our  savage  wars,  as  we  look 
back  on  the  struggles  of  the  primitive  apes.  But  the 
stay  of  the  Red  Cross  Knights  in  Malta  was  too  full 
of  history  to  be  dismissed  at  the  end  of  a  chapter,  so  I 
must  leave  it  for  the  next, 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


SPAIN  AND  THE  MOORS. 

HISTORICAL  FACTS. 

I'VE  just  been  reading  the  first  chapter  of  this  story, 
and  it  wasn't  a  bit  like  what  I'd  tell  at  the  fireside 
to  a  party  of  youngsters.     It  was  too  full  of  dates 

and  facts,  and  there  are  really  no  true  "facts" 
about  the  Crusades,  for  they  were  all  manufactured  to 
suit  the  tastes  of  the  hearers.  The  German  "facts"  of 
to-day  are  quite  different  from  the  English,  French,  or 
Russian  "facts,"  and  you  may  take  my  word  for  it  that 
it  was  the  same — only  more  so — in  the  Crusading 
days.  I  tell  xou  the  legends  that  have  come  down  to 
us,  and  you  can  believe  them  or  not,  or  vou  can  treat 
tlicm  as  you  would  the  story  of  "Jack  the  Giant  Kil- 
ler." You  needn't  believe  them  or  disbelieve  them, 
but  just  listen  aand  smile !  They'll  pass  an  idle 
hour,  and  you  will  meet  with  names  you  recognise 
once  in  a  while,  and  if  you  grow  interested  in  the 
story  of  the  Red  Cross  vou  can  lock  up  the  history 
books  and  learn  the  wdiole  thing  for  yourselves.  I'>ut 
they  are  all  old  stories.  That  reminds  me :  I  know  a 
girl  who,  when  she  was  about  six.  said  to  her  mother: 
"Are  you  very  old?" 

"Well,"  replied  the  mother,  "I'm  not  VERY  old." 

"Are  vou  a  hundred?" 

"Oh,  no !" 

"Well,  do  you  remember  Queen  Elizabeth?" 

That  girl  and  mother  both  laugh  now  when  the 
story  is  told ! 
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Once  upon  a  time  the  Arabs,  under  the  great  ISIcs- 
leni  chief.  Tarik.  flooded  over  into  Europe,  from  Af- 
rica, at  the  very  narrowest  part  of  the  INIecUterranean 
Sea,  that  is,  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  They  landed 
at  the  great  rock  ( Arabic,  Gebal ) .  and  it  came  to  be 
called  the  Gebal  of  Tarik.  and  finally  it  became  Gebal- 
tarik,  and  at  last  Gibraltar.  From  Gibraltar  the  Arabs 
over-ran  Europe,  almost  up  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  but 
they  were  defeated  at  the  gates  of  Vienna  and 
they  went  back  to  S]:)ain  and  stayed  there.  But  it 
was  no  afternoon  call  they  made!  They  staved  in 
Spr.in  for  seven  hundred  years !  They  erected  i  eauti- 
ful  mosque.3  (Aloslem  churches),  which  are  the  love- 
liest places  in  Spain  even  unto  this  day.  They  were 
very  wise  and  liberal,  and  cultivated  the  arts  and  the 
sciences,  and  the  first  astronomical  observatory  in 
Europe  wa.^  built  by  them  at  Cordova.  Thev  were 
musical,  poetical,  scientific,  literary,  and  artistic,  but 
we  called  them  "infidels,"  and  hated  them,  while  in 
reality,  they  were  the  most  scholarly  and  liberal 
people  in  Europe.  But  remember,  (iossips,  that  you 
must  consider  the  .source  of  your  "facts"  every  time, 
or  you  are  sure  to  draw  wrong  conclusions.  The 
Moors  in  Spain  were  a  kingly  race  of  people,  and 
even  now  you  sometimes  meet  one  of  their  descendants 
swinging  through  the  market  place  at  Gibraltar, 
looking  every  inch  a  king. 

Trouble  came  to  the  Moors  from  within!  There 
were  orthodox  Moors  and  liberal  Moors,  and  they  (|uar- 
relled.  The  orthodox  and  the  liberal  always  do! 
Then,  the  Christians  got  their  chance,  ar.d  they  drove 
the  Moors  out  of  Spain.  That  was  about  the  time 
that  Columbus  discovered  America.  The  crimes  that 
were  committed  against  the  ^Moors  are  too  awful  to  be 
told,  but  Europe  sowed  wickedness  and  cruelty  and 
horror,  and  no  crime  ever  goes  unpunished.  Some  of 
you  will  scofif  at  tliat,  1  know,  but  it  is  true,  and  reap- 
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ing  and  sowing  are  l)Ound  together  with  chains  of 
blood  and  fire,  and  death  and  woe,  but  we  fail  to 
realize  that  and  : — 

"So   grow   strifes  and   lusts  which   make   earth's  war; 
So  grieve  poor  cheated  hearts  and  flow  salt  tears; 
So  wax  the  passions,  envies,  angers,  hates; 
So  years   chase   blood-stained  years 
With  wild  red  feet." 

W^hen  the  Christians  drove  the  Moorish  leaders 
out  of  Spain  with  merciless  cruelty,  they  left  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  poor  Moriscos  in  the  land,  to  suffer 
all  torture,  all  indignity,  all  injustice,  and  Spain  has 
sunk  to  the  very  depths  of  degradation,  and  men  think- 
that  God  forgets!  No  fear!  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella seem  to  the  casual  reader,  to  have  been  very 
great  people,  but  they  were  blind  to  the  laws  of  God, 
and  their  land  is  suffering  to-day  for  what  they  did 
in  the  fifteenth  century. 

When  the  great  men  escaped  from  Spain  to  ]\Io- 
rocco,  across  the  very  way  that  Tarik  had  come  seven 
centuries  before,  they  found  themselves  in  an  inhos- 
pitable country,  in  a  land  of  pious  ignorance  and  of 
terrible  fatalism,  for  that  is  what  the  Moslem  religion 
teaches.  This  world  is  but  an  ante-room  to  the  glori- 
ous paradise  (for  men  only)  which  awaits  the  true 
believer,  across  the  river  of  death.  What  happens 
here  matters  but  little :  what  happens  after  death  is  the 
only  thing  worth  considering,  so  the  Spanish-born 
Moors  suffered  horribly  in  their  own  country.  But 
they  found  a  way  of  escape!  They  became  pirates! 
They  were  not  a  sea-folk;  the}'  are  not  a  sea-folk 
yet,  but  in  the  fifteenth  century  they  had  to  learn  the 
ways  of  the  sea-men,  or  perish,  and  Moslems  love  life 
as  dearly  as  we  do.  They  rowed  into  the  shining 
Alediterranean  Sea  in  the  sweet  summer  nights  and 
waited  for  Spanish  merchant  ships,  and  when  one 
came  along,  the  Moors  raised  their  wild  cry  of  "Allah 
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il  Allah."  and  boarded  the  helpless  ship  and  cut  the 
throats  of  all  who  were  not  fit  for  slaves,  or,  for  the 
harems  of  rich  Moors.  They  had  learned  in  the  bitter 
school  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  what  cruelty  meant, 
what  torture  meant,  what  all  the  horrors  of  conquest 
meant,  and  they  paid  back  all  they  had  sutTered  in 
their  expulsion  from  Spain.  They  captured  boats,  and 
ships,  and  arms  and  wealth  galore,  and  they  became 
the  pests  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea ! 

The  Moriscos  in  Spain  suffered  awful  things 
from  their  Christian  masters,  but  the  Moors  got 
square  by  carrying  into  slavery  all  the  able-bodied 
Christians  they  found'  on  the  ships.  And  Moorish 
slavery  was  quite  as  bad  as  Christian  slavery:  I  have 
lived  amongst  the  Spaniards,  and  1  have  lived 
amongst  the  Moors,  and  which  is  the  most  ignorant 
or  the  most  bigoted,  J  am  not  ])rc])are(l  to  say,  but  I 
think  that  if  I  had  to  choose  my  lot  I  would  choose 
the  Moors.  But  ignorant  masters  of  any  .sort  are  very 
1)ad.  Yet  Nature  brings  good  out  of  all  in  the  long 
run,  in  spite  of  our  narrowness;  and  as  Kaufman 
says : — 

"Down  in  the  tomb  of  all,  back  to  the  womb  of  all, 
Thrust  in  the   dust  of  our  making,  and  then 
Out  of  the  lot  of  us,  out  of  the  rot  of  us, 
Out  of  the  Grumblings  of  things  that  were  men — 
Draining-  the  sweet  rains  and  suns  of  Spring  skies. 
Flowers   shall   blossom  and   green   corn   shall   rise." 

Along'  the  coast  of  North  Africa,  where  the  de- 
ported Moors  had  escaped  to,  there  arose  piratical 
nests,  piratical  towns,  piratical  fortresses,  and  all  the 
jingling,  warring,  self-seeking-  nations  of  Europe 
could  do  nothing  with  them.  When  a  European  war- 
ship did  capture  an  Arab  pirate,  the  crew  suffered 
things  that  may  not  be  told.  They  had  their  limbs 
cut  oft',  one  at  a  time,  with  intervals  between ;  they 
had  their  eyes  gouged  out,  and  such  things  done  to 
them  as  I  dare  not  relate.     But  when  the  Moors  cap- 
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tured  a  European  ship,  they  got  back  a  bit  of  their 
own — with  interest.  So  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  as  a 
result  of  the  expulsion  of  tlie  Moors,  became  the 
scene  of  such  horrors  as  mig-ht  have  made  even  the 
stars  turn  pale  and  give  up  blinking.  And  the  Moors 
kept  getting  bigger  and  bigger  ships,  rowed  with 
whole  banks  of  oars,  and  the  rowers  were  Christian 
men  who  had  been  made  prisoners.  The  rowers  sat 
six  or  seven  on  a  bench,  stark  naked,  and  chained  so 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  them  ever  escaping.  And 
there  they  sat,  and  there  they  slept,  and  ate  and  drank, 
and  dragged  out  their  wretched  lives.  And  slaves 
were  plentiful !  Christian  slaves  were  dirt-cheap.  The 
markets  of  North  Africa  were  full  of  them.  If  a 
Christian  slave  failed  at  an  oar.  he  was  flogged  intcj 
insensibility  bv  the  boatswain  and  then  unchained  and 
thrown  over  before  he  recovered  consciousness,  be- 
cause the  slaves  were  savag'e  if  released.  They  were 
never  released,  save  by  death,  once  they  were  chained 
to  the  galley  bench.  And  there  were  countless  Chris- 
tian slaves  wearing  out  their  lives  in  the  pirate  gal- 
leys, and  there  were  hundreds  of  thousands  toiling 
in  Africa  for  Moslem  masters,  and  you  must  have 
read  stories  about  the  Christian  slaves  in  that  awful 
land  in  the  times  that  seem  not  so  very  far  off.  after 
all.  But  nobody  ever  told  you  that  it  all  came  from 
European  inhumanity,  did  they?  Xo.  we  have  our 
facts  cooked  for  us.  as  they  cook  the  war  news  now. 
In  those  days,  say  400  years  ago.  there  were  no  big 
ships,  no  steam-boats,  no  telegraphs,  and  no  comforts 
on  the  sea,  and  so  everv  man  told  his  own  story 
to  suit  the  country  he  belonged  to.  No  other  sort  of 
story  would  have  received  credence,  and'  so,  we 
blamed  the  pirates  for  everything,  but  every  story  has 
two  sides,  and  I'm  half  inclined  to  give  you  the  Pir- 
ates' side,  for  a  change.  But  I  won't.  I'll  try  and  be 
fair  to  both  sides,  which  isn't  always  easy. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

THE  PROTECTORS  OF  RELIGION. 

THE  BARBAROSSAS. 

IX  the  year  1457,  or  just  over  four  hundred  years 
ago.  a  renegade  RoumeHan,  named  Mohamedi. 
was  expelled  from  Constantinople  for  some  utterly 
unknown  or  long-forgotton  crime.  He  reached  the 
island  of  ]Vlitylene,  and  married  a  Christian  widow 
named  Catalina.  There  you  have  a  little  item  in  the 
history  of  the  East  that  was  of  no  importance  what- 
ever to  anybody  except  Mohamedi  ancl  Catalina,  and 
yet  it  had  an  enormous  influence  on  the  knights  of 
the  Red  Cross,  on  Turkish  history,  and  on  the  life 
and  commerce  of  the  whole  world.  And  what  gave 
it  importance  was  that  the  couple  had  two  sons,  two 
red-haired,  bright-eyed,  strong-willed  babies.  You 
never  know  what  children  are  going  to  be.  and  that 
is  just  where  the  charm  of  child-life  lies.  It  may  be 
that  the  baby  is  born  now,  in  Australia,  and  is  busy 
crawling  about  the  floor  of  some  poor  shack,  that  is 
going  to  lead  the  world,  and  make  Australia  famous 
for  all  time.  It  may  be  a  baby  girl  for  all  I  know, 
but  every  father  and  mother  can  see  that  possibility 
for  their  children,  and  every  father  and  mother  ought 
to  have  that  feeling  and  do  all  they  can  to  develop 
the  children.  Anyway,  the  children  of  Mohamedi 
and  Catalina  were  fated  to  influence  the  world,  and 
the  name  of  Barbarossa  (red  beard)  is  known  to-day 
al)  over  the  world.    The  toys  had  no  drop  of  Moslem 
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blood  in  them,  for  they  came  of  Christian  stock,  but 
they  became  the  scourges  of  the  Christian  world. 
Their  names  were  Uruj  and  Khizr.  and  I'll  tell  you 
about  Uruj   first. 

As  soon  as  the  bo}-  was  able  to  run  about  he  took 
to  the  life  of  the  fisher,  for  that  was  almo.st  the  only 
business  of  the  coast-dweller,  and  the  fearless  little 
red-headed  boy  was  a  general  favourite,  even  though 
a  tireless  pest  to  the  quiet  people.  How  he  led  other 
boys  into  mischief  you  can  understand,  and  how  he 
was  eternally  in  trouble  you  can  guess,  but  by  the 
time  he  was  grown  to  young  manhood  he  had  won 
the  confidence  of  his  neighbours,  and  was  put  in  com- 
mand of  a  little  pirate  ship  to  prey  on  the  Christians. 
If  you  get  the  map  you  will  see  that  Mitylene  is  not 
far  from  Rhodes,  and  that  was  the  island  where  the 
Red  Cross  knights  were  and  they  had  an  admiral  and 
a  navy,  and  they  sailed  about  the  Dardanelles  and  all 
the  eastern  seas  in  search  of  the  enemies  of  the  Faith. 
They  kept  the  Turks  in  their  place,  and  proved  them- 
selves to  be  good  sailor-men.  So  Uruj  was  in  a  dan- 
gerous world.  But  he  sailed  out  in  his  little  ship  and 
captured  some  Christians  and  brought  them  back  to 
Mitylene  in  triumph,  and  his  friends  felt  that  he  was 
the  coming  man.  They  had  a  carouse,  and  then  rose 
Kipling's  song,  altered  to  suit  the  times : — 

"It's    mainsai!    haul,    my    bully    bo3-s    all — We'll    out    to 
the  seas  again — 
Ere  they  set  us  to  paint  their  Christian  saint,  or  scrub 
at  his  grapnel  chain." 

Fate  had  hard  things  in  store  for  this  joung  pirate, 
for,  one  day.  sailing  near  to  the  island  of  Rhodes, 
he  rounded  a  wooded  point  and  there  was  a  big  war- 
ship under  full  sail.  T  say  a  "big  warship."  but  that 
is  only  a  phrase.  The  biggest  of  them  were  not  a 
hundred  tons  burden,  for  if  they  had  to  be  rowed  they 
were  no  use  if  they  were  too  big.     When  Red-beard 
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saw  the  warship  he  scudded  off  as  fast  as  he  could, 
but  the  big  ship,  "Our  Lady  of  Conception,"  was  as 
fast  as  the  little  one,  and  she  got  out  her  oars, 
and  the  boatswain  and  his  mates,  with  their  cruel 
whips,  flogged  the  naked  Moslem  rowers  till  "Our 
Lady"  fairly  jumped  through  the  water,  and  was  al- 
most running  over  Red-beard's  little  ship.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  surrender,  and  yield  to  be  the 
galley-slaves  of  the  Christians.  The  crew  of  the  little 
ship  was  taken  on  to  the  big  one.  ironed,  and  flung 
into  the  hold,  until  they  should  be  wanted  for 
rowers. 

As  soon  as  the  pirates  were  secured  the  big  ship 
headed  for  the  Isle  of  Castel  Rosso  but  a  storm  be- 
gan to  rise  and  the  ship  labored  heavily  in  the  sea, 
and  the  boatswains  flogged  the  rowers  till  they 
shrieked  in  awful  pain,  and  the  blood  flowed  down 
their  naked  backs,  and  the  whole  place  was  worse 
than  any  picture  of  hell  that  ever  was  painted.  Close  to 
Red-beard  was  a  pirate  in  mortal  agony,  and  when  the 
ship  anchored  in  comparative  quiet  water,  the  noise 
made  by  the  dying  pirate  rose  above  the  others,  and 
an  imperious  voice  said:  "Boatswain,  that  voice  an- 
noys me;  see  that  it  is  silenced."  Men  came  with 
lanterns  and  unshackled  the  agonised  pirate  and 
flung  him  overboard.  Cut  in  unshackling  him  they 
had  loosened  the  shackles  of  Red-beard,  and  when 
the  wind  shifted,  and  "'Our  Lady"  dragged  her  an- 
chors, there  was  a  terrible  turmoil,  and  in  the  midst 
of  it  Red-beard  slipped  his  chains  and  plunged  over- 
board in  the  darkness  and  swam  to  shore !  He  begged 
and  stole,  and  wandered  till  he  came  to  Egypt,  where 
he  shipped  as  a  sailor,  but  again  he  fell  victim  to  a 
Christian  galley,  and  again  he  escaped  by  swimming. 
We  think  of  the  far-off  times  all  in  a  lump,  as  it  were, 
and  we   fail  to  see  and   recognise  the  individual,  but 
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the  mass  then,  as  now,  was  composed  of  individuals, 
and  when  you  get  your  eyes  fixed  on  men  like  the 
Barbarossas  you  begin  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  ancient  movements.  The  Grand  Turk  was  up 
the  Dardanelles ;  all  north  Africa  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Morisco  pirates,  and  the  Island  of  Rhodes 
oidy  was  possessed  by  the  Red  Cross  knights ;  the 
north  side  of  the  Mediterranean  was  Christian,  of 
course,  Italian,  Spanish,  Frencli,  all  those  people 
and  the  Sea-Wolves  like  the  Barbarossas  were  masters 
.of  the  sea. 

After  Red-beard's  second  disaster  he  fell  in  with 
the  brother  of  the  Sultan  Selim,  who  recognised  his 
power  and  ordered  the  Basha  of  Egypt  to  provide 
him  with  a  warship  and  he  soon  proved  his  might. 
But  he  gave  the  Red  Cross  knights  a  wide  berth  this 
time,  and  scooped  in  every  ship  that  came  along. 
All  Christians  were  fair  prey,  and  even  ships  that 
flew  the  Crescent  were  not  safe,  if  they  were  richlv 
laden,  for  "dead  men  tell  no  tales,"'  and  the  pirates 
had  no  scruples.  Red-beard  swept  the  sea,  and  made 
the  name  of  Barbarossa  a  terror  to  all  Christians. 
All  the  criminals,  pirates  and  hungry  men  of  the  day 
gravitated  towards  him,  and  he  took  possession  of 
the  island  of  Jerba,  near  Tunis,  for  a  naval  station, 
and  his  younger  brother,  Khizr  joined  him,  and  he 
was  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  warrior.  He  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  Sultan  of  Tunis,  to  give 
him  one-fifth  of  their  spoil,  in  return  for  an  open 
market  in  his  dominions.  It  was  a  high  price,  but  the 
Red-beards  were  young  men,  only  making  their  way 
in  the  world,  and  they  had  to  be  civil  to  people  and 
pay  big  prices — for  a  start.  But  they  were  on  the  way 
to  fame,  and  they  were  content.  And  the  younger 
brother  was  as  savage  and  terrible  as  the  elder  one. 
and  the  Grand  Turk  had  honored  him  with  the  title 
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of  Kheyr-ed-Din,  or  "The  Protector  of  Religion,"  and, 
for  a  pirate,  that  was  a  great  honor.  But  the  reason 
for  it  all  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  Red-beards  Avere  the 
only  people  who  could  face  the  Red  Cross  knights, 
for  the  Turks  were  not  sea-folk,  and  that  was  why 
the  Sultan  gave  Khizr  his  title. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

THE  SEA  WOLVES. 
THE  BARBAROSSAS. 

IT  isn't  easy  for  me  to  talk  about  the  Dardanelles  of 
to-day,  because  our  boys  are  fighting  there,  and 
some  very  near  and  dear  to  me  have  fallen  there, 

but  if  you  shift  the  story  of  tlie  fighting  back  a  feu- 
hundred  years,  it's  all  right.  I  can  talk  about  the  shadow- 
shapes  of  men  who  played  their  little  part  centuries 
ago,  and  it's  all  right.  Let  me  tell  you  the  story  of 
the  fight  that  made  the  name  of  the  Barbarossas,  and 
enabled  them  to  guard  the  Turks  and  the  Dardan- 
elles, and  all  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  pirates — the  Sea  Wolves — used  to  lie  up  all 
winter  in  places  like  Alexandria,  and  Tunis  and  Tripoli, 
because  their  ships  were  small,  and  the  storms  of  the 
Mediterranean  were  sudden  and  fierce,  and  very,  very 
dangerous.  So  there  was  not  much  trade  in  the  in- 
land sea  during  the  winter,  but  as  soon  as  ever  the 
soft  airs  of  the  spring  came,  the  Sea  Wolves  were  at 
their  business.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  15 12  the 
Red-beards  sailed  from  Tunis,  in  search  of  victims, 
and  before  long  they  saw  a  big  ship  a-sailing  on  the 
sea.  They  had  three  small  galleys,  and  the  strange 
ship  was  "The  Galley  of  Naples,"  carrying  a  crew 
of  three  hundred,  with  a  big  passenger  list,  and  a  lot 
of  treasure.  I  expect  the  Red-beards  knew  about 
her,  because  they  had  a  good  system  of  espionage,  and 
knew  all  about  the  sailing  of  the  big  ships,  and  may- 
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be   the   meeting    with    the   big    Itahan    was    not    pure 
accident. 

The  three  little  galleys  rowed  up  to  "The  Galley  of 
Naples,"  and  attacked  her  in  broad  daylight,  and  it 
was  a  daring  thing  to  do,  for,  although  there  was  as 
yet  no  artillery  in  trading  ships,  the  big  vessel  was 
enormously  powerful,  compared  with  the  galleys,  and 
it  shows  how  courageous  the  pirates  were.  They 
charged  on  her  with  the  new  Moslem  cry  of  "Allah — 
Barbarossa,"  and  it  was  worse  to  Christian  ears  than 
a  New  Zealand  football  yell,  but  the  Italians  were  too 
much  for  the  little  ships,  and  they  fell  back  defeated, 
with  a  heavy  loss  of  men.  It  was  a  calm  night,  and 
all  four  ships  lav  motionless,  for  the  little  fellows  had 
speed,  as  they  were  well  manned  by  chained  Christian 
oarsmen,  who  were  flogged  to  strenuous  efforts  by  the 
Moslem  slave-drivers,  but  the  Italian  was  too  big  to 
be  moved  quickly  by  means  of  oars,  and  so  they 
lay  becalmed  all  that  starry  night,  with  not  a  breath 
of  wind,  and  the  passionless  stars  looking  down  on 
them  all  out  of  the  dark  curtain  of  the  indigo  skv. 
The  Red-beards  meant  to  attack  in  the  morning,  and 
the  big  crowd  on  the  Italian  ship  knew  what  awaited 
them  if  the  Moslems  were  victorious.  What  a  night 
of  horror  that  must  have  been !  And'  how  each  side 
hated  the  other,  and  how  fervently  both  sides  prayed 
to  the  same  God   for  victory. 

At  daybreak  two  galleys  attacked  the  Italian,  one 
on  each  side,  and  the  two  Red-beards  were  the  first 
men  on  board,  for  in  those  davs  there  were  no 
asphyxiating,  deadly  gases  to  use.  There  were  no 
sneaking  submarines,  no  machine-guns,  nor  revolvers, 
but  it  was  just  man  to  man.  sword  to  sword, 
strength  against  strength,  and  the  best  man  won.  and 
the  devil  took  the  weakling.  The  Red-beard  brothers 
were  up  the  sides  of  the  galley,  scimitar  in  hand, 
into  the  ranks  of  the  Italians,   and  that  was   where 
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the  power  of  the  Sea  Wolves  shone  transcendent. 
They  were  all  trained  robbers,  practised  fighters,  the 
heroes  of  many  battles,  but  the  crew  of  the  Italian 
ship  was  a  mixed  lot,  unused  to  wars  and  battles  and 
the  cry  of  "Allah — Barbarossa"  struck  terror  to  their 
hearts.  But  tiiey  fought  manfully,  and  the  captain 
of  the  Italians  flew  at  Barbarossa,  the  elder,  and 
smote  his  sword-arm  so  sorely  that  Uruj  had  almost 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  Italians'  skill  and  bravery,  but 
at  that  moment  there  was  a  shriek  of  terror  from  be- 
hind the  struggling  mass,  and  the  crew  of  the  third 
galley,  full  of  savage  spirit,  broke  over  the  stern  of 
the  big  Italian  vessel  and  charged  in  with  a  blood- 
curdling yell,  and  Uruj  was  saved,  and  the  victory  fell 
to  the  pirates ! 

Do  you  know  what  happened  after  that?  Dare 
you  think  of  it?  The  nursing  habits  of  the  Red  Cross 
Hospitallers  had  not  yet  penetrated  to  the  "common 
people,"  and  the  Sea  Wolves  had  no  time  for  attending 
to  the  wounded,  so  they  threw  them  overboard.  The 
men  who  were  only  slightly  wounded  took  their 
chance  and  got  their  wounds  attended  to,  if  possible, 
but  there  were  few  opportunities  for  medical  aid  on 
a  pirate  ship,  as  they  carried  no  doctor.  The  Italian 
ship  was  "cleared  up,"  and  the  pirate  galleys  were 
set  straight,  and  the  four  vessels  were  headed  for 
Tunis,  where  one-fifth  of  the  spoil  was  allocated  to 
the  Sultan,  and  the  sore  wounds  of  Uruj  the  Red- 
beard  were  attended  to.  The  younger  brother  was  in 
command  now,  and  he  made  a  brave  show  of  his  vic- 
tory. And  what  happened  at  Tunis,  How  will  it  do 
to  quote  a  paragraph  from  Commander  Currey's 
book,  "Sea  Wolves  of  the  Mediterranean?"  He 
says : — 

"A  great  procession  was  formed  of  Christian  cap- 
tives marching  two  and  two.  Four  young  Christian 
girls  were  mounted  on  mules,  and  two  ladies  of  noble 
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birth    followed   on    Arab  horses     sumptuously    capar- 
isoned.     These    unfortu,nates    were    destined    for   the 
harems  of  their    captors.      The    Sultan    was    greatly 
pleased    at   the    spectacle,    and    as    the   mournful   pro- 
cession defiled  before  him,  cried  out,  'See  how  heaven 
recompenses  the  brave !'  "     Jurien  de  la  Graviere  re- 
marks:— "Such   was   the.  fortune  of   war   in   the   six- 
teenth-century.   A  man  leaving  Naples  to  go  to  Spain 
might  end  his  days  in  a  IMoorish  bagnio,  and  see  his 
wife  and  daughters   fall  a  prey  to  miscreants  of  the 
worst    description."       We    think    the    sinking    of    the 
Lusitania  was  bad ;  and  it  was  horrible ;  and  the  bom- 
barding of   helpless    towns   in    France    and    Belgium, 
were  all  bad,  but  the  pirates'   war  om  the  Christians 
four  hundred  years  ago  was  worse !     Barbarossa,  the 
younger,  made  a  raid  on  the  Italian  coast,  and  car- 
ried off   ii,ooo  Christian  captives  at  one   fell   swoop, 
and  the  bagnios  of  North  Africa  were  full  of  them ! 
And  these  pirates  were  .the  allies  of  the  Turks.    They 
were  the  seamen  who  were   squarely  opposed  to   the 
Red  Cross. 

The  skill  and  daring  of  the  Redbeards  was  per- 
fectly amazing.  L  ruj  was  a  fearless  warrior,  but  the 
younger  brother  was  a  diplomat.  The  elder  brother 
was  all  for  war,  for  piracy,  for  "f rightfulness,"  but  the 
younger  was  for  cunning  and  craft.  The  elder  one 
was  killed  in  fair  fight  by  the  Spaniards,  when  he  was 
attacking  their  North  African  towns,  but  the  young 
fellow  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Grand  Turk,  Selim, 
praying  his  help  and  sympathy  in  his  efforts  to  crush 
the  Red  Cross  and  the  Christians  iin  general.  And 
the  Sultan  sent  him  the  insignia  of  the  Scimitar, 
Horse,  and  Tambour,  and  a  fleet  of  fourteen  ships, 
and  a  kindly  "message  dealing  with  the  idea  that  Bar- 
barossa was  abandoning  a  sterile  indei^endence,  and 
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sought   in   all   the  bloody   hazards  of   his   life  nought 
but  tlie  glory  of  God  and  His  Prophet." 

Aind  so  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean  be- 
came the  Allies  of  the  Grand  Turk,  and  they  seized 
towns  and  fortresses,  putting  the  garrisons  to  the 
sword,  and  carrying  ofif  the  non-combatants  for 
slaves,  and  all  the  Christian  world  seemed  helpless. 
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CHAPTER   XT. 

THE  ISLANDS  OF  MALTA. 

THE  BARBAROSSA. 

FEW  names  have  been  more  famous  in  the  world 
than  that  of  Barbarossa.  Most  of  us  have 
heard  the  name,  but  few  of  us  kinow  the  his- 
tory of  the  man.  The  elder  brother  perished 
early  in  his  career,  but  the  youing-  one  lived  to  be  a 
very  old  man,  and  died  at  last,  full  of  years  and  hon- 
ors, in  the  City  of  Constantinople.  And  the  eyes  of 
all  the  world  are  on  that  city  now,  four  hundred  years 
later,  and  the  name  of  Barbarossa  comes  once  more 
into  the  limelight. 

You  ask,  naturally  enough,  what  all  the  Chris- 
tian Kings  and  Princes  of  Europe  were  doing  to  allow 
the  Sea  Wolves  to  ravage  all  the  littoral  of  Southern 
Europe,  and  to  take  such  cruel  toll  of  all  the  ships. 
The  Emperor,  Charles  \  .,  made  a  noble  effort  to  ex- 
terminate them.  He  raised  a  fleet  of  516  ships,  in- 
cluding 451  transports,  and  nearly  24,000  men,  to 
clean  out  the  pirates  at  one  fell  swoop.  The  Pope  sent 
four  ships,  and  Malta  sent  four ;  Naples  and  Alonaco, 
and  Sicily,  and  all  the  other  people  sent  help,  and  it 
was  indeed  a  powerful  fleet.  There  were  150  Red' 
Cross  knights  in  it,  and  a  thousand  Italian  cavalry, 
and  6000  Germans.  But  a  storm  arose,  and  twenty- 
six  ships  and  4000  men  were  lost,  and  all  were  scat- 
tered. The  Moslems  rejoiced  greatly,  declaring  that 
God  was  on  the  side  of  Fiarbarossa  and  the   Sultan. 
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And  they  harassed  and  ravaged  the  Christian 
coasts,  and  slew  the  distressed  Christian  soldiers. 
What  stories  remain  to  be  written  about  those  awful 
times !  When  we  talk  about  the  horrors  of  the  present 
war.  we  are  mostly  ignorant  of  the  wars  that  went 
before ! 

When  you  are  sailing  into  Malta  Harbour,  there 
is  a  "Dragut  Point,"  which  few  people  ever  ask  about, 
but  it  is  really  a  memorial  of  a  brave  lieutcinant  of 
Barbarossa's,  who  carried  on  the  tradition  of  the  Sea 
Wolves  for  many  years  after  Red-beard  himself  had 
retired,  and  it  was  Dragut  who  finally  came  into  con- 
flict with  the  Red  Cross  knights  at  Malta.  He  had 
"arrived"  by  1540,  and  his  name  was  as  notorious  as 
that  of  Barbarossa's.  Charles  \".  gave  Admiral  An- 
drea Doria  orders  to  seek  out  Dragut,  and  destroy  him 
utterly,  and  the  Spanish  fleet  chd'  try  to  capture  or 
destroy  him  in  vain.  That  is  in  a  sense,  for  Doria  did 
capture  Dragut,  and  he  served  four  years  as  a  galley 
slave,  tugging  at  the  oar  in  a  Christian  ship,  flogged, 
starved,  and  reviled.  There  is  a  story  told  that  while 
Dragut  was  in  chains  in  Doria 's  galley,  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  Ivnights  of  Malta  came  on  board  and 
recognised  Dragut.  "Hola,  Senor  Dragut.  the  usage 
of  war !"  And  the  pirate  laughed  and  responded, 
"Yes,  and  a  change  of  luck." 

But  Dragut  had  a  long  career  before  him,  and 
the  way  of  his  delivery  from  the  galley  was  very 
weird.  His  galley  was  lying  in  Genoa  when  the  great 
Barbarossa  sailed  into  the  harbour,  in  command  of  a 
hundred  gallies.  And  the  Genoese  were  afraid  that 
he  had  come  to  ravage  their  territory,  and  I  don't 
know  why  he  did  not.  But  he  was  old  now  and  wise, 
and  all  he  wanted  was  Dragut.  And  the  historical  liar 
says  that  Barbarossa  paid  3000  ducats  for  his  release. 
I  don't  believe  it,  but  the  historian  says  it  was  so,  and 
I  can  only  repeat  my  incredulity.     Anyway,   Barbar- 
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ossa  set  him  free,  and  from  that  day  on  till  the  day 
of  his  death  at  the  siege  of  Malta,  he  was  the  sworn 
and  implacable  foe  of  the  Christians.  The  four  years' 
slavery  in  a  Christian  galley  had  embittered  him 
against  the  creed,  for  he  was  lx)rn  a  Moslem,  and 
what  he  suffered  was  repaid  with  interest. 

While  I  don't  believe  that  Barbarossa  paid  for 
the  release  of  Dragut,  I  fully  recognise  the  fact  of  the 
release  as  showing  one — at  least — of  the  secrets  of 
the  power  of  Barbarossa.  He  knew  men  ;  he  was  a 
judge  of  men,  and  went  to  any  trouble  to  endear  him- 
self to  the  men  he  trusted.  He  punished  with  horrible 
cruelty  any  of  his  men  who  failed,  but  I  have  not 
told  you  about  that,  because  it  is  so  gruesome.  But 
in  the  release  of  Dragvit.  you  see  clearly  how  Barbar- 
ossa had  kept  control  of  the  vast  piratical  hordes  who 
obeyed  his  orders.  The  Sea  Wolves  were  a  law  unto 
themselves,  and  any  man  who  had  the  elements  of 
command  in  himself  rose  to  be  a  commander,  but  most 
men  are  willing  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  strongest, 
and  so  when  a  strong  man  arose,  he  found  plenty  of 
followers,  and  Barbarossa  was  a  strong  man,  a  hard, 
cruel,  terrible  man,  yet  one  who  would  serve  those  who 
served  him,  at  any  cost,  as  his  release  of  the  pirate  Dra- 
gut showed.  And  this  man,  this  jiarbarossa,  was  the 
deadly  enemy  of  the  Red  Cross  knights.  He  fought 
them  wherever  and  whenever  he  met  them,  and  when 
he  could  chain  the  knights  to  the  benches  of  his  gallies, 
then  was  his  heart  glad.  He  was  the  Grand  Admiral 
of  the  fleets  of  the  Sultan.  He  was  honored  and 
respected  in  Constantinople,  and  was  indeed  the  great- 
est man  in  Europe.  And  this  red-headed  uneducated 
pirate  was  the  greatest  man  in  Turkey,  after  the  pad- 
ishah  himself.  He  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  at  an 
advanced  age,  some  say  over  ninety,  having  secured 
the  Dardanelles  and  all  the  Ionian  Sea  for  the  Sultan. 
He   was  indeed  a   self-made  man,  and   the  name  of 
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Barbarossa  will  live  in  song  and  story  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  as  long  as  men  have  memories, 
and  even  to  readers  in  Australia,  in  this  20th  century, 
there  is  a  fierce  and  savage  memory  of  the  heroic 
deeds  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  fighters. 

When  Barbarossa  died  the  Red  Cross  knights  were 
strongly  entrenched  in  the  Island  of  Malta,  and  Bar- 
barossa had  not  been  able  to  dislodge  them.  He 
had  fought  them  often,  and  tlie  knights  were  brave 
and  true,  and  unselfish,  and  he  respected  them  even 
while  he  hated  them.  They  had  been  driven  out  of 
•the  Holy  Land.  They  had  taken  refuge  first  at  Cy- 
prus, then  at  Rhodes,  and  last  at  Malta,  and  the  am- 
bition of  the  Turks  was  to  drive  them  from  thence, 
but  no  man  dared  to  face  the  fight.  And  now,  hav- 
ing had  a  brief  glimpse  of  what  had  been  done  dur- 
ing the  centuries  (four  hundred  years  of  fighting!), 
look  at  the  islands  of  Malta!  They  are  a  little  group 
of  islands  in  the  middle  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  of 
not  much  over  90  square  miles  in  extent.  There  are 
the  islands  of  Malta.  Gozo,  Comino,  and  a  couple  of 
uninhabited  islets.  They  are.  in  the  summer  time,  bare, 
white,  treeless  and  utterly  unattractive.  They  lie  about 
the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean  sixty  miles  from  Sic- 
ily. 140  from  Europe,  and  180  miles  from  Africa.  And 
the  Island  of  Malta  (it's  easiest  to  say  "island,"  isn't 
it)  is  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  the  world,  but 
of  course,  we  doubt  the  strength  of  any  place,  now 
that  warships  carry  i5-i,noh  guns!  Malta  is  the  envy 
of  all  the  nations,  because  it  is  a  powerful  station 
set  right  in  -the  heart  of  things.  It  has  been  called 
''the  central  eye  of  England,"  and  it  has  often  been 
in  the  limelight.  Now  that  our  troops  are  filling  the 
military  hospitals  there,  it  is  once  more  in  the  lime- 
light for  us.  And  our  State  Governor  is  a  Maltese, 
and  the  name  of  his  family  has  long  been  mixed  with 
the  history  of  the  island. 
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During  the  Crimean  War  Malta  was  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  excitement,  and  was  as  notable  as  Scutari 
itself.  Going  further  back  to  the  Napoleonic  wars,  it 
was  the  centre  of  much  intense  strife,  and  before  that, 
the  Red  Cross  knights  glorified  the  place  with  their 
magnificent  defence  against  the  Turks.  The  nations 
of  earth  have  fought  and  bled  round  Malta,  and  its 
history  is  mixed  up  with  that  of  Rome,  Carthage,  and 
the  Phoenicians.  But  older  still,  older  than  human 
history,  it  has  a  geological  record  as  fascinating  as 
ever  was  told,  for  it  is  a  Tertiary  Limestone,  full  of 
fossils  of  the  hippopotamus,  and  the  elephant,  and 
many  quaint  and  curious  relics  of  a  long-perished 
time.  Yes,  Malta  is  a  miracle-place,  and  now  that  our 
lx)ys  are  there,  it  comes  within  our  cycle  of  vision, 
and  I  must  tell  you  about  it.  for  there  the  Red  Cross 
reached  its  zenith  of  glory  and  its  nadir  of  degra- 
dation. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
THE  DEATH  OF  DRAGUT. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  MALTA. 

THE  story  of  the  sieu:e  of  Malta  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  the  world  ever  heard,  and 
the  bravery  of  the  Knights  of  the  Red  Cross 
was  simply  awesome.  They  died  swortl  in 
hand,  fighting  the  Turks,  in  a  way  that  showed  the 
deep,  deathless  faith  they  had  in  their  order,  and  in 
the  power  of  the  Cross.  The  Grand  Turk  had  re- 
solved on  the  extirpation  of  the  Red  Cross  Knights. 
He  ihad  held  a  great  council,  and  the  whole  Turkish 
Empire  was  alive  with  preparations  to  storm  Malta 
and  destroy  the  enemies  of  the  Crescent,  the  hate- 
ful Red  Cross  Knights.  Dragut  had  defeated  the 
Christians  at  Tripoli.  The  Dardanelles  had  long 
been  clear  of  Christians,  and  all  the  Ionian  Sea  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Turks,  and  in  May,  1565,  the 
Turkish  fleet  arrived  at  Malta.  The  Grand  blaster 
of  the  Order,  La  Valette,  had  been  fortifying  the 
place  for  months.  He  had  been  calling  for  reinforce- 
ments from  ever}'  part  of  Europe,  and  had  been  tell- 
ing everybody  that  this  fight  at  Malta  w^as  to  be  the 
fight  of  the  century,  the  fight  for  the  supremacy  of 
the  Cross  in  the  Central  Sea.  The  navy  of  the  Knights 
had  wrought  havoc  with  tlie  Sea  \Volves,  and  the 
Sultan  was  sending  his  best  and  bravest  to  wipe  them 
out  once  for  all.  This  was  to  be  a  fight  to  a  dead 
finish.      La   \  alette  and   his  men   knew   it,   and   there 
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is  a  \\onderfiil  pathos  in  the  last  address  of  La  \'al- 
ette  to  his  kniglits  and  followers,  on  the  coming  of 
the  Tnrkish  fleet.  He  said: — "A  formidahle  army, 
composed  of  audacious  harbarians.  is  descending;-  on 
this  island  ;  these  persons,  ni}^  brothers,  are  the  ene- 
mies of  Jesus  Christ.  To-day  it  is  a  (juestion  of  the 
defence  of  our  faith  as  to  whether  the  book  of  the 
Evangelist  is  to  be  superseded  by  that  of  the  Koran? 
God  on  this  occasion  demands  of  us  our  lives,  already 
vowed  to  his  service.  Happy  will  those  be  who  first 
consummate  this  sacrifice.  ]]ut  that  we  may  indeed 
be  worthy  to  render  it,  come,  my  dear  brothers,  to  the 
foot  of  the  altar,  where  we  may  renew  our  vows.  Let 
each  one  rely  Otn  the  blood  of  the  Saviour  of  men  and 
in  the  faithful  sacraments ;  in  them  we  shall  find  so 
generous  a  contempt  for  death  that  we  shall  indeed  be 
rendered  invincible.'" 

That  the  speech  of  La  X'alette  should  have  been 
preserved  to  this  day  shows  how  keenly  the  Christian 
world  felt  the  crisis,  and  when  you  think  how  casual 
we  are  in  our  religious  observances  to-day,  and  how 
deadly  earnest  the  Red  Cross  men  were  then,  you 
see  how  adversity  is  the  test  of  religion.  It  shines 
like  a  precious  jewel  when  men  are  in  deadly  peril! 
And  the  fleet  of  the  Turks  was  charged  with  bitter 
significance  for  the  knights.  It  was  a  vast  fleet  with 
many  thousands  of  the  best  troops  of  Turkey,  with 
all  the  ap]nirtenances  and  ])rovisions  for  a  siege,  in- 
cluding the  heaviest  artillery  that  was  made.  This 
was  early  in  the  age  of  artillery,  but  the  cannans  the 
Turks  had  were  the  best  that,  could  be  made  in  that 
time.  They  first  attacked  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo,  and 
the  guns,  which  threw  balls  eighty  pounds  in  weight, 
played  havoc  with  its  walls.  The  Commandant  sent 
to  La  Valette,  and  told  him  that  the  walls  were  crumb- 
ling, and  he  feared  that  the  infidels  would  soon  cap- 
ture the  place.    But  the  magnificent  old  warrior  meant 
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St.  Elmo  to  hold  out  as  long-  as  iwssiljle.  in  hopes  of 
reinforcements  coming  fruni  lun'i)])^.  and  he  said  he 
would  come  himself  and  help  them.  He  said:  "1  will 
myself  he  your  ])hysician.  and  I  will  hri.ng"  others  with 
me.  If  that  cannot  cure  you  of  fear  it  will,  at  all 
events.  i)revent  the  infidels  from  seizing-  the  fort." 
But  the  brethern  refused  to  allow  the  Grand  Master  to 
go,  and  the  contest  for  the  honour  to  go  in  his  place 
was  very  keen.  Reinforcements  were  sent  to  St.  Elmo, 
and  a  sortie  was  made  that  had  almost  swept  the 
Turks  away,  but  their  .numbers  were  too  vast  for  the 
small  force  of  the  brethren.  But  they  made  them- 
selves so  terrible  to  the  enemy  that  the  Turks  at  last 
refused  to  face  them,  and  they  made  a  record  for 
themselves  which  can  never  be  forgotten.  For  over  a 
month  those  noble  knights  held  out  in  that  shot-tet- 
tered  fort,  but  the  Turks  were  too  strong  for  them 
in  the  end.  and  St.  Elmo  fell,  and  its  brave  defenders 
perished   to   a   ma.n ! 

When  the  Sultan  sent  his  fleet  to  Malta  it  was 
sent  under  the  command  of  his  own  admirals,  and 
Dragut.  the  pirate  chief,  did  not  arrive  till  after  the 
siege  of  St.  Elmo  had  been  commenced.  If  Dragut 
had  been  in  command  of  the  fleet  and  the  armv  at  the 
first  he  would  never  have  made  the  mistake  of  attack- 
ing St.  Elmo  first.  But.  having  arrived  and  taken 
command,  he  was  too  wise  to  withdraw  from  the  at- 
tack now.  And  so  the  garrison  was  worn  down  to 
the  death,  but  reinforcements  were  gathering  in  Eur- 
ope, and  men  were  arriving  at  Malta  cvvvy  daw  to 
relieve  the  island  or  to  perish  with  its  brave  defenders. 

In  the  month  of  June  Dragut  was  holding  a 
conference  with  some  of  his  leading  men  in  one  of  the 
trenches  when  a  shot  from  the  Christians  struck  the 
rock  above  them,  and  a  piece  of  stone  struck  Dragut 
on  the  side  of  the  head,  and  wounded  him  sorely.  The 
same  shot  killed  one  of  his  chief  officers,  and  that  was 
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a  terrible  disaster  for  the  Turks.  When  the  end  of 
St.  Elmo  came,  and  Dragut's  officers  ran  to  acquaint 
him  of  the  fact,  he  was  too  far  gone  to  say  anything, 
but  he  received  the  news  with  signs  of  joy.  and  passed 
over.  He  was  a  great  man,  and  worth\-  of  the  training 
he  had  undergone  with  Barbaros.sa,  and  "Dragut 
Point"  at  Malta  tells  his  story  even  unto  this  day. 

What  tortures  the  Turks  inflicted  on  the  surviv- 
ors of  St.  Elmo  there  is  no  need  to  say.  but  the  chief, 
Mustafa,  was  fearfully  angry,  and  took  his  revenge  on 
the  dead.  He  had  the  bodies  of  the  knights  decapi- 
tated and  nailed  to  wooden  crosses,  and  their  lx)dies 
were  slashed  with  a  cross,  in  derision  of  the  Christian 
faith.  The  bodies  were  afterwards  thrown  into  the 
water,  and  rlrifted  up  the  harbor  to  be  cast  at  the  feet 
of  their  fehow-Christians.  who  were  defending  the 
town.  But  the  Grand  Master  was  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion. He  had  all  the  Turkish  prisoners  decapitated, 
and  their  heads  fired  out  of  the  big  cannon,  into  the 
camp  of  Mustafa.  The  horrible  atrocities  of  the  war 
were  not  confined  to  the  one  side,  and  a  little  item  of 
that  sort  just  recalls  the  fact  that  sixteenth  century 
men  were  very  barbarous,  whatever  was  their  reli- 
gion. But  the  siege  of  Malta  was  a  wonderful  episode 
in  the  war  that  lasted  for  centuries,  and  it  broke  the 
Turkish  power  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  it  was  only 
in  the  early  days  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  Eng- 
land and  America  put  an  end  to  the  pirate  nests  in 
Algiers  and  Tunis,  and  those  places,  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  hear  about  them  :  l)ut  this  stor)'  is  a1)out 
Malta!  Reinforcements  came  to  the  Red  Cross 
knights,  and  Malta  was  saved — as  by  fire — and'  the 
1)ig  town  by  tlie  1  larbour  is  now  called  \'aletta,  in 
memory  of  the  noble  Grand  Master  of  that  far-oilf 
day,  of  350  years  ago.  and  lias  .Malta  forgotten?  Nav. 
she  can  never  forget ! 

Malta   belongs   to   England    now,    and    the    dark- 
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eyed  A'laltese  are  fellow  subjects  of  ours.  l)ut  their 
strani>-e  speech  marks  them  off  as  partly  Arabic, 
partly  Phoenician,  partly  Italian,  a  stranoe.  little 
race,  set  in  the  midst  of  the  storied  Mediterranean 
Sea.  When  my  mate  and  I  were  in  Malta,  many 
years  ago,  the  chief  feature  of  Valetta  was  the  Church 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  all  set  round'  with  Red 
Crosses  and  banners  and  memorials  of  the  Knights. 
There  were  great  buildings,  once  sacred  to  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  and  necessities  of  the  Knig-hts,  and  it 
is  indeed  a  Red  Cross  city,  and  our  boys  are  in  Malta 
how,  being  nursed  back  to  health,  and  many  of  them 
will  be  wondering  how  the  Red  Cross  Knights  came 
to  be  so  prominent  there.  And  when  the  Red  Cross 
nurses  wait  on  them,  they  will  wonder  if  they  arc 
members  of  the  Red  Cross  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 
Alas !  when  peace  and  rest  and  wealth  and  power 
came  to  the  Red  Cross  Knights,  they  deteriorated. 
Their  glor\-  faded,  and  the  Protestant  reformation 
cut  England  out  of  their  organisation,  and  the  French 
revolution  ended  the  French  connection  with  them, 
and  the  Knigjits  fell  on  evil  days.  But  their  glorv 
was  revived  in  1863.  When  the  battle  of  Solferino 
was  fought  in  1859,  there  was  a  Swiss  philanthropist, 
one  Henry  Dunant,  present  after  the  battle.  It  was 
fought  between  the  French  and  Sardinians  on  the  one 
side  and  the  Austrians  on  the  other.  There  were 
20,000  Austrians  killed  and  wounded,  and  18,000 
of  the  Allies,  and  the  sights  of  that  gory  battlefield 
stirred  Henry  Dunant  to  the  depths  of  his  soul.  He 
wrote  about  the  horrors;  he  lectured  about  the  hor- 
rors; and  in  1863  an  international  conference  was 
held,  and  the  countries  of  Europe  formed  the  modern 
Red  Cross  Association,  and  it  is  the  lineal  descendant 
of  the  Red  Cross  body  that  founded  hospitals  in  Jeru- 
salem in  the  eleventh  century.  And  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  later  King  Edward  \'1I.,   was  elected  a   Prior 
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of  the  London  Drancli.  which  lias  its  hea(l(|uarters — or 
had — at  the  Old  Gate  at  Camberwell.  I  remember 
writing-  about  the  order  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
ago,  but  it  didn't  matter  much  then.  Xow  comes  this 
horrible  war,  the  worst  and  wickedest  the  world  ever 
saw,  and  the  Red  Cross  Knights  are  doing  the  best 
work  that  ever  was  done  in  the  world ;  but  it  seems 
terrible  that  such  things  should  be,  350  years  after  the 
siege  of  Alalta.  We  are  fighting-  the  Turks  once  more ; 
but  the  infidel  Turks  are  not  as  savage,  and  "fright- 
ful," as  are  the  Christian  Germans,  and  we  wonder 
what  civilisation  has  done  for  the  world !  However, 
the  world  is  growing  better,  and  good  will  surely 
triumph  over  ill,  and  this  cruel  war  will  cleanse  our 
hearts  and  our  lives,  for 

"I    doubt   not   thro'   tlie   ages  one   increasing  purpose 

runs. 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  w  ith  the  process 

of  the  suns." 
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CHAPTER  XITT. 
A  BATTLE  AT  THE  DARDANELLES. 

HISTORY  REPEATS  ITSELF. 

ABOUT  3.200  years  ago,  or,  say,  about  the 
time  of  Moses,  there  was  a  big  fight  at  the 
Dardanelles,  just  about  the  same  place  as 
there  is  now,  but  the  centre  of  the  interest 
was  an  the  other  side  of  the  Straits,  about  three  and 
a  half  miles  from  the  watei.  Rut  I  expect  the  Turks 
— under  the  German  direction^have  guns  mounted  on 
the  very  hill — Hissarlik — where  the  old  fight  took 
place.  And  the  war  in  the  olden  time  was  just  for 
the  same  reason  as  the  war  is  to-day.  The  physical 
geography  of  the  Dardanelles  made  the  cause  of  the 
fight,  and  it  seems  as  though  the  Straits  had  always 
led  to  trouble  for  the  same  eternal  reason.  You  see. 
it  was  like  this — but  you'll  .need  to  have  a  map  to  see 
what  I  mean.  Look  at  the  map !  The  Dardanelles  lead 
into  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora  leads 
through  the  Bosphorus  into  the  Black  Sea.  As  they  are 
now,  they  have  been  during  all  human  history.  At 
least,  all  the  human  history  we  know  anything 
about.  Round  the  Black  Sea  there  are  vast  mineral 
deposits,  gold  and  iron ;  round  the  Black  Sea  there 
are  vast  jjlains  where  corn  and  oil  and  food-stuffs  are 
produced,  and  tliat  found  its  market  through  the  Bos- 
phorus and  the  Dardanelles  to  Greece  and  the  coun- 
tries around  the  Mediterranean  littoral.  The  Black 
Sea  people  have  never  been  sailors,  so  they  waited  for 
the  Greeks  and  the  other  chaps  to  come  for  their  pro- 
duce:    I  have  told  you  about  the  ship  Argo  going  to 
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the  Black  Sea,  after  the  Golden  Fleece,  but  tliat  be- 
longs to  the  "Once  Upon  a  Time"  story.  In  the  days 
of  sailing  ships,  the  ships  that  could  only  sail  with  a 
fair  wind,  it  was  hard  work  getting  through  the  Dar- 
danelles, and  whoever  held  the  water  supply  was  mas- 
ter of  the  situation.  The  little  ships  of  those  days  had 
to  carry  their  water  in  jars,  and  they  had  to  fill  up  fre- 
quently. The  Dardanelles  might  take  them  weeks  to 
get  through,  for  the  tide  was  always  flowing  out  (it 
was  a  current,  not  a  tide),  and  the  wind  was  generally 
-north  east,  and  so  dead  ahead.  Water  was  to  be  got 
at  Abydos,  and  at  Ilium,  so  that  whoever  held  those 
places,  held  the  entire  produce  of  the  Black  Sea  in  the 
palm  of  their  hands.  And  the  chap  who  did  that,  in  the 
days  of  Moses,  was  the  King  of  Phrygia.  And  his 
chief  town  was  Ilium  or,  as  it  came  to  be  called  later 
on,  Troy.  You've  heard  of  the  Siege  of  Troy,  haven't 
you  ?  Well,  you  can  see  Troy  from  where  our  boys 
are  fighting  now,  and  some  of  them  want  to  hear 
about  Troy,  and  I'm  going  to  tell  them!  But  you'll 
be  patient  with  me,  won't  you  ? 

The  King  of  Phrygia  made  it  a  law  that  no  ships 
cf)uld  pass  his  place,  so  that  the  ships  coming  from  the 
Black  Sea  had  to  discharge  their  cargoes  mto  the 
shi])s  that  came  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  that 
made  Ilium  the  greatest  commercial  port  in  the  world. 
As  he,  of  Phrygia,  held  the  watering  places  he  had 
all  the  say,  but  it  hurt  the  .shipmen.  The  chief  car- 
riers of  the  world,  in  that  day,  were  the  Greeks,  and 
they  were — and  are — a  very  shrewd  people.  In  that 
olden  time  they  hated  to  have  to  pay  the  tax  to  the 
Phrygians,  and  I  expect  that  they  had  a  good  many 
scraps  over  it,  during  the  ages.  There  was  a  big 
castle  on  a  hill — Hissarlik — only  a  few  miles  from  the 
water's  edge,  and  there  have  been  no  end  of  towns 
and  civilisations  on  that  hill,  but  when  Priam  was 
king,  the  Greeks  made  up  their  minds  that  they  were 
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going-  to  end  this  tax  and  transhipment  business  for 
good,  so  they  made  a  cause  for  war — that's  easy  when 
you  feel  ready — and  they  sent  a  big  army  and  navy 
round  to  Ilium,  to  capture  it,  and  make  it  a  Greek 
place  "for  ever  more!"  The  Greeks  thought  that 
they  wrere  IT,  just  as  we  all  do,  each  in  our  turn,  and 
the  men  went  out  to  that  fight  with  deathless  courage, 
each  one  determined  to  do  or  die.  And  it's  a  great 
thing  for  a  nation  to  feel  that  its  sons  are  heroes.  As 
George  Eliot  said: — 

"The   Greatest   gift   the   hero   leaves   his   race 
Is  to  have  been  a  hero; 
We  feed  the  high  tradition  of  the  v^^orld. 
And   leave  our  spirit   in   our   country's   heart." 

I  feel  that  no  hero  ever  dies  in  vain,  and  this  horrible 
war  of  to-day  will  cleanse  the  world,  and  ennoble  the 
thoughts  of  men.  It  is  a  dreadful  price  to  have  to  pay 
for  the  work.  but.  there  is  a  side  to  war  w^hich  mav 
not  be  condemned.  The  Greeks  were  going  to  war  for 
a  purely  commercial  reason,  for  the  abolition  of  the 
"Ship-money."  but  the  Greek  kings  invented  another 
reason,  a  noble  and  righteous  reason  for  the  war  and 
converted  the  men  from  selfish  mercenaries  into  he- 
roes. The  Greeks  were  as  loyal  to  tlieir  ideals  as  we 
are  to  ours,  and  the  story  invented  l\v  Agamemnon, 
and  the  other  leaders  appealed  to  the  best  that  was 
in  the  nation,  and  they  went  forth  to  battle  for  a  high 
ideal.  They  loved  their  own ;  we  try  to  love  all  men, 
but  we  are  not  as  far  away  from  the  Greeks  as  you 
might  think,  and  Inge  was  right  when  he  said: — 
"These  emotions  of  loyalty  and  devotion  are  by  no 
means  to  be  checked  or  despised.  They  have  an  in- 
finite potency  for  good.  The  deepest  sympathy  is, 
potentially  also,  the  widest.  He  who  loves  not  his 
country  which  he  has  seen,  how  shall  lie  love  human- 
ity in  general  which  he  has  not  seen?"     The  Greek.s 
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were  going  to  war  for  shekels^,  for  business,  and  the 
Greek  leaders  knew  that  weH.  It  was  to  them  ty- 
ranny that  King  I'riam  should  hold  their  ships  up  at 
Ilium,  and  make  them  tranship,  and  pay  taxes,  and  it 
was.  But  the  Turks  hold  the  Straits  to-day.  and  they 
have  held  up  all  Russian  produce,  and  we  have  sent  an 
army,  and  a  fleet,  to  force  the  channel  against  the 
Turks.  But  it  took  the  Greeks  ten  years  to  capture 
Ilium.    How  long  is  it  going  to  take  us? 

Are  we  at  war  because  the  Turks  have  held  up 
the  commerce  of  the  Russians?  Are  we  at  war  for 
commerce  ?  Xay !  We  have  been  forced  into  war  by  a 
country  which  has  been  preparing  for  this  for  the  last 
hundred  years.  I  keep  saying  "for  the  last  forty 
years."  but  I  only  say  that  because  everybody  else 
seems  to  say  so.  The  dream  of  Frederick  the  Great 
was  pan-Prussian,  and  the  dream  of  the  soldier  has 
become  the  dream  also  of  the  machine-made  people. 
I'nited  Germany  wants  to  carry  out  the  old  Prussian 
dream  and  become  world-dictator.  This  long  and 
careful  preparation  to  destroy  modern  civilisatio,n  and 
all  the  dream  of  democracy  is  unlike  anything  the 
world  ever  saw  before.  The  "f rightfulness"  of  the 
Germans  is  unparalleled  in  the  world's  history,  and 
the  fact  that  there  are  over  a  million  and  a  half  Bel- 
gians on  the  brink  of  starvation  now.  is  a  thing  hither- 
to unknown.  That  the  armies  should  be  devastating 
hundreds  of  miles  of  fair,  fruitful  land  is  a  something 
which  we  fail  to  realise,  and  if  England  had  not 
stepped  into  the  breach  to  ]>reveiit  the  German  beast 
from  destroying  civilisation,  then  England  would  have 
])roved  recreant  to  all  the  best  traditions  of  her  race. 
Better  that  we  should  perish  fighting  gloriously,  than 
sink  to  hell  in  an  inglorious  peace.  We  are  fighting 
this  w^ar  for  a  great  cause,  the  cause  of  humanity  at 
large,  and  we  are  at  the  Dardanelles  now  because 
the   'T''^nspeakable   Turk"   is   helping  our   enemies   by 
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closing  the  Straits.  But  you  realise  that  the  similarity 
between  this  war  and  the  Greek-Trojan  war  of  3,000 
years  ago,  is  very  striking-.  Turkey  has  stopped  the 
Straits  to  trade,  and  it  is  necessary  to  us  that  the 
trade  route  should  be  opened,  so  the  soldiers  of  the 
Allies  are  fighting-  to  the  death,  just  a  few  miles  from 
where  the  soldiers  of  the  Greek  Allies  fought  more 
than  3,000  years  ago.  And  what  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  men  of  the  two  ages?  Did  the  Greeks  go  to 
war  with  lighter  hearts  than  our  men  do?  Had  they 
no  people  at  home  whom  they  loved?  Yea,  they  were 
'as  we  are,  every  time.  But  there  were  no  newspapers 
then,  for  it  is  quite  an  open  question  as  to  whether  the 
Greeks  of  that  day  had  yet  learned  the  art  of  reading 
or  writing.  There  were  certainly  no  telegraph  lines, 
and  no  regular  mails,  and  there  was  no  "Red  Cross" 
service  of  any  sort.  The  wounded  had  a  bad  time,  and 
the  loved  ones  at  home  never  heard  news  of  the  killed 
or  maimed  till  the  war  was  over.  It  would  he  interest- 
ing to  tell  you  the  story  of  Ulysses  and  his  wife  Pene- 
lope, but  it  is  too  long  for  just  now.  When  Ulysses 
got  back,  after  twenty  years'  absence,  the  only  one  that 
knew  him  was  his  old  dog,  which  looked  up  in  his 
face,  wagged  his  tail  feebly,  and  died.  And  that  was 
what  war  meant  in  that  far-away  time. 

I  must  tell  you  one  story  of  the  Dardanelles, 
which  took  place  a  thousand  years  later,  but  it  chimes 
in  with  my  own  feelings  at  the  moment.  When 
Xerxes  the  Persian  made  his  march  on  the  Greeks 
about  the  year  480  B.C.,  he  built  a  bridge  across  the 
Dardanelles  (the  Hellespont),  and  a  storm  destroyed 
it.  So  he  had  the  Straits  flogged  with  300  strokes, 
and  a  pair  of  handcuff's  lowered  down  into  the  water. 
Then  he  had  another  bridge  built,  and  then — but  let 
Macaulay  tell  the  story : — "And  seeing  all  the  Helles- 
pont covered  with  the  ships,  and  all  the  shores  and  the 
plains  of  Abydos  full  of  men,  Xerxes  pronounced  him- 
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self  a  happy  man,  and  after  that  he  fell  to  weeping, 
sayhif^  in  answer  to  Artaban's  question,  'Yea,  for  after 
I  had  reckoned  up,  it  came  into  my  mind  to  feel  pity 
at  the  thoug-ht  how  brief  was  the  whole  life  of  man, 
seeing  that  of  these  multitudes  not  one  will  be  alive 
when  a  hundred  years  have  gone  by.'  .  .  .  Next  day 
they  waited  for  the  sun,  desiring  to  see  him  rise,  and 
in  the  meantime  they  offered  all  kinds  of  incense  upon 
the  bridges  and  strewed  the  way  with  branches  of 
myrtle.  Then,  as  the  sun  was  rising,  Xerxes  made 
libation  from  a  golden  cup  into  the  sea,  and  prayed  to 
the  sun  that  no  accident  might  befall  him  such  as 
should  cause  him  to  cease  from  subduing  Europe,  until 
he  had  come  to  its  furthest  limits  .  .  .  And  his  army 
crossed  over  in  seven  days  and  seven  nights,  going 
on  continuously  without  any  ]>ause." 

That  suggests  the  further  item  that  the  army  of 
Xerxes  was  about  the  greatest  that  ever  marched,  up 
to  that  time,  and  historians  (they  are  mostly  liars), 
have  estimated  his  forces  at  five  million,  including 
camp  followers.  And  within  a  hundred  years  from 
that  time  they  were  all  gone,  like  the  shadows  on  the 
hillsides.  And  generation  after  generation  has  fol- 
lowed them  since,  and  we  have  no  more  sense  to-day 
than  they  had  then.  We  still  call  on  the  gods  to  help 
us,  each  side,  and  we  still  sacrifice  life  as  carelessly 
as  did  Xerxes  in  the  vain  hope  of  conquest,  and  when 
you  think  about  it.  you  almost  despair  of  humanity. 
Rut  that  little  incident  of  Xerxes  weeping  over  the 
thought  of  the  fleeting  nature  of  life,  has  always  made 
me  feel  very  kindly  towards  him,  and  has  dee])ened 
the  recollection  of  the  fact  that  ''We're  a'  Jolm  Tam- 
son's  bairns." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
THE  SIEGE  OF  TROY. 

AN  OLD.  OLD  STORY. 

PKLAAl  was  the  King  of  Troy,  and  Troy  was 
the  chief  town  of  the  Troad.  and  the  Troad 
was  the  land  rm  the  right-hand  side  going 
up  the  Dardanelles.  When  .you  see  what  a 
vast  amount  of  ancient  history  is  fillecl  with  the  story 
of  the  Troad  and  its  kings,  you  fancy  it  must  have  been 
a  big  place.  But  all  the  area  of  the  Troad  was  about 
forty  miles  each  way,  and  the  Plain  of  Troy  was  seven 
or  eight  miles  long,  and  two  or  three  miles  wide.  Of 
course,  I  realise  that  the  Peninsula  of  Gallipoli  is  very 
small,  and  a  vast  amount  of  history  is  being  made 
there  by  our  brave  soldiers,  but,  somehow,  you  think 
of  the  Troad  as  being  an  immense  place.  But,  as  you 
see.  it  was  really  very  small.  The  "kingdoms"  of  that 
day  were  also  small,  especially  in  Greece,  and  some 
"kings"  had  only  one  town  in  their  dominion.  Of 
course,  Persia  was  large,  and  Babylonia  was  a  good 
size,  but,  as  a  steady  thing,  the  "kings"  were  rulers 
over  very  small  areas.  Priam,  King  of  Troy — in  the 
Troad — held  the  key  of  the  straits — as  I  explained — 
so  he  was  a  great  man,  and  he  had  a  family  of  fifty 
sons  and  daughters.  Some  of  them  came  to  be  very 
famous,  sucli  as  Hector  and  Paris  and  Cassandra. 
You  have  heard  those  names  before,  I  know,  but  there 
are  crowds  of  my  readers  who  know  very  little  about 
tlicm.  The  story  of  Paris  is  interesting,  and  I  must 
stop  to  tell  it.  for  we're  in  no  hurrv,  are  we?  His 
mother  was  Hecuba,  and  before  he  was  born  Hecuba 
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dreamed  that  instead  of  a  child,  she  brought  forth  a 
torch,  wliich  would  set  the  whole  world  on  fire.  I'eople 
believed  in  dreams  in  those  days,  and  she  made  up  her 
mind  that  the  torch  was  going-  to  be  quenched.  So 
when  the  child  was  born,  it  was  sent  off  to  Mount 
Ida,  to  be  exposed  to  the  winds  and  the  wibl  beasts, 
and  to  perish  there.  lUit  the  shepherds  found  the 
babe,  and  it  was  so  pretty  that  tliey  kept  it,  and  it 
grew  to  a  grand  and  kingly  manhood.  When  he  was 
just  a  young  man,  he  was  made  single  judge  of  a  con- 
test between  three  goddesses,  as  to  which  was  the  most 
beautiful.  He  gave  the  prize  to  Venus  who  promised 
him,  in  reward,  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the 
world  for  a  wife.  I  expect  she  told  him  that  before  the 
award  was  made,  but  the  Greeks  don't  tell  you  so.  I 
wonder  if  you  ever  heard  the  story  of  the  lady  who 
showed  her  little  boy  the  picture  of  the  three  god- 
desses and  the  golden  apple,  and  asked  lum  which  he 
thought  the  most  beautiful.  The  kid  looked  at  them 
and  said:  'T  can't  tell;  they've  got  no  clothes  on." 

I  have  forgotten  how  Paris  found  out  that  Priam 
was  his  dad,  but  he  went  home  and  was  received  with 
open  arms,  and  was  the  pride  of  the  court.  But  he 
was  adventurous,  and  was  not  content  to  stay  home, 
so  he  built  a  fleet  and  went  abroad  for  adventures. 
In  the  course  of  his  travels,  he  came  to  the  court  of 
Menelaus.  King  <  f  Sparta,  who  was  married  to  Helen, 
the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world.  Her  mother 
was  named  Leda,  and  the  king  of  heaven,  Jove,  had 
fallen  in  love  with  Leda,  and  had  disguised  himself  as 
a  sw^an,  and  made  love  to  her.  When  her  daughter 
was  born,  she  came  out  of  an  egg,  and  was  the  "most 
beautiful  woman  in  the  world."  That  was  the  woman 
that  had  been  promised  to  Paris  by  the  goddess 
\'enus,  so  he  betrayed  the  king,  her  husband,  and  ran 
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away  with  Helen.  It  a\ as  a  false  triek.  Init  then  Paris 
was  a  ("ireek.  and  the  race  has  always  heen  ,uiven  that 
way,  and  their  .yods  were  just  tlie  same,  for  men  have 
always  made  their  t^ods  after  their  own  likeness.  I  rc- 
memher  somebody  saying-  that  the  Cireek  gods  were 
big^  Greeks,  not  ])articular  saints  either.  And  Paris 
was  a  Greek,  so  was  Helen !  They  were  born  in 
(ireek  colonies,  so  they  were  Greeks,  just  as  we  are 
Hritish.  And  Paris  stole  Helen,  and  took  her  back 
home  to  Troy — we'll  call  it  Troy  and  not  Ilium,  for 
you  get  awfully  mixed  up-  with  names.  The  family 
was  just  as  nice  to  Helen  as  if  there  had  been  no 
Menelaus,  and  no  marriage,  but  then,  there  were  no 
divorce  courts  in  those  days,  and  you  had  to  be  free- 
and-easy,  and  I  don't  suppose  that,  taking  them  full 
and  large,  the  Greeks  were  very  much  worse  than  we 
are  now.  But  they  were  dififerent,  and  it's  so  easy 
to  throw  stones  at  peojjle,  and  it  g-ives  you  a  sense  of 
superiority  to  "thank  God  I  am  not  as  other  men." 
l)Ut  there  isn't  much  difference  between  the  best  of 
us  and  the  worst  of  us,  and  1  don't  suppose  that  Greek 
morality  was  a  great  deal  different  from  our  own. 
Anyway,  Priam  and  Hecuba  gave  the  happy  couple 
a  great  welcome,  and  things  might  have  gone  all  right 
only  for  the  fact  that  Priam  held  command  of  the 
Dardanelles,  and  that  was  a  worry  to  the  Greeks. 
Agamemnon  and  Ulysses,  Ajax,  Diomed  and  a  lot 
of  other  Greek  "Kings"  made  up  their  minds  to  seize 
Troy,  and  this  was  an  excellent  opportunity.  Helen 
was  the  excuse.  It  sounded  lovelv  to  raise  the  Greek 
world  for  the  sake  of  a  king  who  had  been  robbed 
of  his  wife,  by  a  wicked  }Oung  sport  like  Paris.  What 
humbugs  they  were,  those  Greeks !  They  had  no  more 
zeal  for  morality  than  the  average  Britisher  has.  and 
a    wife   more   or   less   was   a   mere   detail,   but   Helen 
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made  a  popular  war  cry,  and  the  people  responded  loy- 
ally. It  took  two  years  to  organise  all  the  scattered 
people  who  composed  Greece,  but  when  all  was  ready, 
there  was  a  formidable  fleet  of  about  1200  ships  and 
several  thrnisand  warriors,  all  bound  to  release  the 
fair  Helen  from  tlie  wicked  Paris.  l^)Ut  you  can  take 
it  from  me  that  Helen  was  a  consenting-  party  all  the 
time,  and  her  troubles  about  the  forsaken  Menelaus. 

We  know  more  about  the  siege  of  Troy  than  we 
do  about  any  other  war  in  the  world,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  an  Ashmead  Bartlett  told  the  story.  The 
Greek's  name  was  Homer,  and  I  am  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  not  the  Greek  "Eye  Witness." 
I  fancy  he  did  not  live  till  some  hundreds  of  years 
had  gone,  but  he  gathered  up  all  the  news  and  wrote 
the  story  for  his  contempcjraries.  and  he  wrote  it  so 
well  that  it  has  endured  as  a  classic  to  this  day,  and 
will  endure  while  language  lasts.  It  is  the  finest  war 
story  that  ever  was  -written,  and  you  can  read  it  to- 
day with  as  much  interest  as  the  people  read  it  thou- 
sands of  years  ago.  You  remember  what  Kipling 
said  about  Homer,  don't  you  ? — 

"When  'Omer  struck  his    bloomin'  lyre 
'E  'card  men   sing  l)y  land  and  sea, 
An'  what  he  thought  'e  might  require, 
'E  went  and  took  the  same  as  me." 

Homer  took  the  leaden  story  of  the  siege  of 
Troy,  and  converted  it  into  a  golden  legend,  just  as 
Shakespeare  did  witl:  his  stories.  The  Athenians,  in 
the  great  da\s,  Iiad  extracts  from  Homer  cast  in 
bronze,  and  placed  in  their  public  schools  and  gym- 
nasia, and  Homer  was  their  Bible.  There  are  splen- 
i\i(\  tin'ngs  in  the  ^tory,  and  all  tlic  world  has  read  it. 
1  he  Karl  of  Halifax  praised  Homer,  and  wrote. — 
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"Read   Homer  once,  you  can  read  no  more: 
For  all  books  else  appear  so  mean  and  poor. 
Verse  will  seem  prose,  but  still  persist  to  read, 
And   Homer  will  be  all   the  book  you   need." 

And  tlie  story  that  Homer  has  to  tell  is  full  of 
g'ods  and  miracles,  and  silly  things  that  you  wonder 
at  anylx)dy  ever  believing  it,  and  yet,  it  is  all  so  charm- 
ingly told  that  you  get  fascinated  with  it.  And  no- 
lx)dy  knows  who  Homer  was,  or  when,  or  where  he 
lived,  but  it  is  told  that  he  was  a  blind  school  teacher, 
and  wandered  from  town  to  town,  singing  his  way 
into  the  hearts  of  the  people.  One  other  quotation 
(from  memory),  and  I'm  done  with  the  old  man: — 

"Through  seven  Grecian  cities 

Homer    living,     begged     his     bread. 
Those  seven   Grecian  cities 

Strove    for   Homer,   being   dead." 

That  sounds  as  if  the  Greeks  of  that  olden  time 
were  just  like  ourselves,  doesn't  it?  I  don't  think  the 
human  heart  has  altered  much  in  its  abyssmal  depths 
in  all  human  time.  Homer  is  dead,  yet  speaketh.  for 
he  was,  if  not  the  inventor  of  the  gods,  the  first  that 
brought  them  into  line  for  the  purposes  of  jjoetry. 

When  the  Greeks  landed  at  the  Troad,  they 
wanted  Helen,  of  course,  but  if  they'd  got  her,  it 
would  have  been  a  sad  disappointment  to  them.  But 
Priam  was  confident  of  the  strength  of  his  castle  on 
Hissarlik,  and  he  knew  what  the  Greeks  really 
wanted,  and  that  was  his  downfall,  so  he  refused  to 
give  up  the  girl.  And  he  kept  the  Greeks  out  for  ten 
years.  There  were  a  dozen  battles  fought,  and  Ho- 
mer tells  you  about  each  one.  who  was  killed  and 
who  was  woimded,  and  who  was  cowardly,  and  who 
was  brave.  He  tells  you  things  about  wounds  and 
trenches,   and   chariots   and   sulks,    and   quarrels,    and 
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women  and  gods,  and  all  sorts  of  curious  incidents.  He 
gives  the  Trojans  a  fair  hearing,  and  you  are  now 
with  Hector,  the  so,n  of  Priam,  and  now  with  Sar- 
pedon  or  some  other  Greek.  But  your  interest  is  held 
all  the  time,  and  the  voice  of  Hector  comes  through 
the  ages : — 

"Great  Hector  saw,  and  raging  at  the  view. 
Poured  on  the  Greeks:  the  Trojan  troops  pursue. 
He  fires  his  host  with  animating  cries 
And  brings  along  the   furies  of  the  skies. 
Mars,  stern  destroyer!  and   Bellona  dread. 
Flame  at  the  front  and  thunder  at  their  head. 
This  swells  the  tumult  and  the  rage  of  fight: 
That  shakes  a  spear,  this  casts  a  dreadful  light. 
When  Hector  marched  the  god  of  battles   shin'd. 
Now  stormed  before  and  now  raged   behind." 

That  made  the  Greeks  "dig  themselves  in,"  and 
you  realise  how  little  we  have  altered  through  the 
ages,  in  spite  of  our  mechanical  progress,  when  you 
hear  Homer  tell  of  how  the  Greeks  had  to  secure 
their  camp,  and  had  to  huild  walls  and  towers: — 

"And  a  trench  profound. 
Of  large  extent,  and  deep  in   earth   below. 
Strong   pikes    infix'd    stood    adverse    to    the    foe." 

The  Greeks  were  comparatively  as  far  from  home 
in  the  Troad  as  our  men  are  at  Gallipoli,  and  their 
base  of  supplies  was  practically  non-existent.  They 
had  to  forage  as  they  fought,  and  plant  crops  an  spec. 
They  were  strangers  in  a  strange  land,  where  east  and 
west  met,  and  when  you  hear  the  address  of  Ajax 
to  the  Greek  army,  you  realise  how  similar  were  the 
conditions  of  then  and  now.     He  said : — 

"This  spot  is  all  you  have  to  lose  or  keep. 
There   stands   the   Trojans,   and   here   rolls   (he   deep. 
'Tis  hostile  ground  you  tread;  your  native  lands 
Far  from  hence:  your  fates  are  in  your  hands." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

HELEN  AND  PARIS. 

THE  FALL  OF  TROY. 

T(  )  tc'l!  the  story  of  the  Siege  of  'J'ro\-.  as  Homer 
tells  it,  would  make  a  big  book,  but  auy  of 
you  wlio  are  interested  in  it,  I  would  advise 
to  try  and  get  Homer's  "Iliad"  out  of  the 
library.  And  if  you  are  still  further  interested, 
get  his  "Odyssey"  containing  the  story  of  the 
return  of  Ulysses  to  his  home.  I  have  told 
you  some  stories  out  of  the  "Odyssey"  years 
ago,  but  there  are  always  new  generations  coming, 
who  love  to  hear  the  old  stories.  But  of  the  siege  of 
Troy  itself,  there  is  no  end  of  wonderful  things,  and 
at  one  time  a  horse  talks  to  Achilles,  one  of  the  great 
chiefs,  and  tells  him  of  his  impending  fate.  But  it  was 
no  use.  .You  might  as  well  have  told  some  of  our 
heroes  that  thev  would  meet  with  death  at  the  Dar- 
danelles, as  have  told  Achilles  that  he  was  doomed. 
His  words  are  given  us  by  Homer :  — 

"So  let  it  be! 
Portents  and  prodigies   are  lost  on   me. 
I  know  my  fate;  to  die,  to  see  no  more 
My   much   loved   parents   and   my   native    shore — 
Enough!  when  heaven  ordains  I  sink  in  night; 
'Now   perish    Troy'!    he    said,    and    rushed    to   fight." 

He  lights*  with  Hector,  the  son  of  Priam,  and 
beat  him.  and  then  dragged  his  corpse  round  the  walls 
of  Troy  before  his  father  a.nd  mother.  You  can't  for- 
give Achilles  for  that,  but  that  is  where  the  power  of 
the  poet  comes  in ;  he  shows  you  the  gods  and  the 
heroes  just  as  they  were,  with  all  their  faults  and 
weaknesses.     The  old  king,   Priam,  goes  outside  the 
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walls  to  the  tent  of  Achilles,  and  begs  the  mangled 
body  for  burial,  and  then  the  true  Achilles  shines  forth 
again,  for  he  gives  the  old  man  his  son's  body,  and  it 
is   taken   into   Troy    for   the    funeral   ceremonies,    and 
when    the    widow,    Andromaclie,    sees    her    husband's 
corpse.^    you  feel  that  her  heart  was  the  same  as  the 
widow's  heart  to-day.     The  story  is  simple,  and  you 
realise  that  Homer  must  have  been  a  mighty  man: — 
"First  to  the  corse  the  weeping  consort   flew; 
Around  his   neck   her   milk-white   arms   she   threw, 
And   Oh   my   Hector!    oh   my   lord!   she  cries, 
'Snatch'd  in  thy  bloom  from  these  desiring  eyes! 
Thou  to  the  dismal  realms  for  ever  gone. 
And  I  abandoned,  desolate,  alone." 

No  wonder  that  Lord  Leighton's  picture  of  "The 
Captive,  Andromache,"  still  touches  all  hearts.  I  won- 
der how  many  of  you  have  seen  it  ?  1  wish  you  would 
write  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  the  story,  and  how 
much  of  it  you  have  heard  before,  and  if  you  have 
seen  Leighton's  picture?  This  writing 'is  Hke  firing 
an  arrow  into  the  air,  whicli  comes  to  earth,  and  you 
know  not  where.  But  the  story  of  Andromache  is  very 
pathetic  to  me. 

The  Greeks  could  not  conquer  the  city,  because 
they  had  no  artillery.  That  was  not  invented  for 
thousands  of  years  later,  so  the  Greeks  tried  a 
scheme.  They  built  an  immense  wooden  horse, 
where  the  Trojans  could  see  it,  and  they  used 
to  go  out  and  worship  that  horse,  (|uite  publicly. 
Then  they  made  up  to  retreat  to  their  ships, 
and  leave  the  horse  with  their  Ijravest  men 
inside  of  it,  with  instructions  what  to  do.  You 
see,  the  ships  were  only  two  or  three  miles  away,  and 
it  was  an  easy  task,  and  the  Trojans  did  just  what 
the  Greeks  expected ;  they  took  the  horse  into  the 
city,  and  then,  when  midnight  came,  the  Greeks  came 
out  of  the  horse,  opened  the  city  gates,  and  the  other 
fellows  came  back,  entered  the  open  gates,  captured 
and  sacked  the  city,  and  that  was  the  end  of  Troy. 
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for  the  time.  But  there  is  a  fearful  lot  to  tell  you 
about  the  sacking,  and  an  interesting  lot  of  things 
Homer  doesn't  tell  you  about  it,  but  Virgil  does,  and 
you  may  just  as  well  believe  \'irgil  as  Homer.  One 
of  Priam's  daughters  was  named  Cassandra,  as  I  told 
you,  and  Apollo  loved  her,  but  they  fell  out.  He  had 
given  her  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  when  they  fell 
out  he  was  unable  to  take  the  gift  from  her.  but  he 
did  the  next  best  thing — or  worst — for  he  ordained 
that  nobody  would  believe  her.  She  told  what  would 
happen  if  the  wooden  horse  was  brought  into  the 
town,  but  nobody  believed  her.  That  is  a  com])lete 
story  in  itself,  and  is  well  worth  reading. 

Then  there  was  a  j)riest  of  Apollo  called  Laocoon. 
and  he  told  things  that  were  true  and  disagreeable,  so 
the  gods  sent  big  serpents  up  from  the  sea  to  kill 
him,  and  they  did.  Laocoon  and  his  two  young  sons 
were  crushed  to  death  bv  the  serpents.  There  is  an 
ancient  piece  of  statuary  in  the  \"atican,  showing  how 
it  happened,  and  there  is  a  copy  of  that  scene,  splen- 
didly done,  in  the  Sydney  Art  Gallery,  and  most 
people  have  seen  the  picture  of  the  Laocoon,  even  if 
they  have  not  seen  the  statuary.  The  whole  story  is 
mixed  up  with  our  literature  in  so  many  directions 
that  everybody  who  reads  books  must  have  seen  some- 
thing of  it. 

When  T  called  at  Chanak,  on  the  Dardanelles, 
many ,  years  ago,  I  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  the 
natives  sold  a  crude  earthen  ornament,  in  clay,  which 
they  called  "The  Trojan  Horse."  Tt  was  about  a  foot 
high,  a  very  crude  and  highly-colored  representation 
of  a  hor^e,  reminding  you  of  the  school  boy's  defini- 
tion— ''A  horse  is  an  animal  with  four  legs,  one  on 
each  corner."  That  was  just  what  it  was,  a  real  paleo- 
lithic attempt  at  pottery  work.  And  then  it  was 
daubed  with  green  and  yellow,  just  about  as  primi- 
tive a  figure  as  you  could  see.  Yet,  I  bought  a  couple 
and  carried   them   home,   and   my  mother   scoflfed   at 
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tbem  till  I  told  her  it  was  a  model  of  the  Wooden 
Horse  of  Troy.  She  was  a  well-read  woman,  was 
that  dear  little  mother,  and  she  had  told  me  the  story  of 
Troy  when  I  was  very  small,  so  the  horses  got  the 
place  of  honor  in  our  house,  crude  and  all  though  they 
were.  And  when  you  come  to  think  that  Homer  must 
have  lived  between  two  and  three  thousand  years  ago, 
and  yet  lives  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  all  people,  in 
all  lands,  you  begin  to  realise  the  power  of  words. 
The  nation  that  Homer  belonged  to  still  exists,  in  a 
way.  but  its  glory  has  departed,  along  with  its  ancient 
gods.  Kingdoms  and  principalities  have  risen  and 
faded  since  his  time,  and  mighty  races  have  disap- 
peared', but  his  story  still  lives  to  stir  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  now  that  our  Australian  soldiers  are  fight- 
ing on  the  other  side  of  the  Straits,  the  old  story 
seems  to  take  on  a  new  glory.  The  hill  on  which  the 
city  of  Troy  stood  has  been  excavated,  and  traces  of 
many  cities  have  been  found  on  it.  The  city  of  Priam 
is  perhaps  the  oldest  but  one,  on  the  hill,  but  that  is  a 
matter  that  men  have  quarrelled  about  since  the  se- 
cond century  of  the  Christian  era.  and  it  isn't  settled 
yet,  so  we  may  leave  it  open,  for  it  doesn't  matter, 
anyway.  All  I  wanted  to  point  out  was  the  wonderful 
power  a  man  possesses  who  knows  how  to  use  words 
aright. 

Homer  ends  the  storv  without  telling  you  what 
becomes  of  the  actors  in  his  play,  and  that  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  fair  thing,  for  they  had  all  played  their 
little  parts  and  gone  hence  before  Homer  wrote.  But 
the  continued  story  had  not  been  invented  in  Ho- 
mer's day,  nor  had  the  reader  been  catered  for  who 
wanted  to  know  how  the  story  ended,  and  who  de- 
manded wedding  bells,  and  "lived  happy  ever  after." 
I  have  no  right  to  be  telling  secrets,  but — are  they 
secrets?  Helen  has  been  dead  this  3.000  years  at  least, 
and  she  won't  mind  what  I  sav  about  her.    Will  she? 
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I  don't  suppose  that  she  reads  the  "Stock  Journal" 
where  she  is,  flo  \ou  ?  It  might  luirn !  But  the  future 
alxxle  that  Helen  helieved  in  was  indeed  a  dismal, 
g'hostly  place,  full  of  shadows.  T  don't  think  the  place 
of  l)urning  had  Ijeen  invented  then,  so  we  may  as- 
sume, quite  safely,  that  anything"  I  say  about  Helen 
won't  hurt  her.  After  the  death  of  Paris,  she  married 
his  brother,  Deiphobus,  but  she  wasn't  in  love  with 
him.  In  fact,  my  opinion  is  that  she  never  was  in 
love  with  anybody  except  herself.  When  Paris  carried 
her  off  from  Menelaus,  she  was  a  woman  grown,  as 
far  as  I  can  make  out.  Say  she  was  only  twenty.  The 
'Greeks  took  two  years  to  get  the  army  and  the  fleet 
ready,  and  then  they  were  ten  years  besieging  Troy, 
so  that  would  make  her  thirty-two.  Tf  she  was  going 
to  have  sense  at  all,  she  would  have  it  then,  but  she 
was  a  bad  lot.  She  wanted  her  first  husband  Mene- 
laus, for  he  was  on  the  winning  side,  and  she  be- 
trayed Deiphobus  to  him,  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  and 
the  record  says  that  he  took  her  back  with  him  to 
Troy,  and  was  as  fond  of  her  as  ever.  Men  are  fools 
where  women  are  concerned,  and  this  book  of  Ho- 
mer's shows  it.  P>y  the  wav,  Homer  isn't  responsible 
for  all  I've  told  you,  Imt  it  won't  matter  to  him, 
either. 

When  you  and  I  have  been  dead  as  long  as  Helen 
and  Homer,  there  will  probably  not  be  much  talk 
about  us,  and  if  there  was,  I  don't  suppose  we  should 
mind  it.  P)Ut  the  story  of  the  Fall  of  Troy  is  a  real 
good  one,  and  as  our  boys  look  across  the  straits,  and 
see  the  tombs  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus,  on  the  shore, 
and  looking  beyond  that  see  the  hill  of  Hissarlik,  I  won- 
der how  many  of  them  will  be  able  to  recall  the  old,  old 
story?  And  to  think  that  our  boys  should  be  fighting 
at  the  Dardanelles  now,  so  many  thousand  years  after, 
is  wonderful  indeed.  Be  Bo  Bended,  my  tale's  ended. 
Tf  you  don't  like  it,  go  to  Wales,  buy  copper  nails  and 
mend  it. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE   CITIES    OF   THE   WAR. 

ALEXANDRIA. 

A  LETTER  from  a  wounded  soldier  came  to 
hand  the  other  day  from  Alexandria,  and  it 
burst  on  me  like  a  flash  that  I  knew  that 
town,  and  it  is  now  a  great  hospital  centre 
for  our  wounded  soldiers.  .So  we  want  to  know  all 
about  Alexandria  !  The  other  night  we  were  visiting  a 
friend  who  is  going  to  the  front  in  a  hospital  ship,  and 
he  said  he  expected  they  might  be  carrying  wounded 
from  the  Dardanelles  to  Alexandria,  and  my  mate 
said : — '"Then  I  must  give  you  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  my  cousin,  and  tell  him  to  look  out  for  you."  Of 
course,  I>ob  lives  at  "Alex,"  and  I  hadn't  thought  of 
the  familiar  "Alex,"  as  the  place  where  our  wounded 
boys  are  being  taken  to  !  I  must  try  and  get  a  map  to 
show  you  where  it  is.  All  who  have  travelled  home 
or  back,  by  the  Red  Sea,  have  been  very  close  to  the 
port  of  Alexandria,  because  it  is  not  far  from  Port 
Said,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Suez  Canal.  lUit  it  lies 
very  low,  on  the  flat  Egyptian  alluvial  laid  down  by 
old  Father  Nile,  and  you  seem  to  tumble  on  to  the 
town  quite  suddenly.  The  wharves,  the  shipping,  the 
railways  are  quite  surprising,  for  this  is  the  port  of 
Cairo,  and  of  a  large  part  of  Egypt.  The  Isle  of 
Pharos  is  what  makes  the  harbour,  and  the  light- 
house, or  beacon,  on  the  east  of  the  island,  was  built 
246  years  before  Christ,  and  the  light  of  it  could  be 
seen  by  mariners  33  miles  awav.  It  was  erected  by 
Sostratos  of  Cnidos.  T  must  tell  you  wliy  I  mention 
his  name. 
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When  Sostratos  built  the  j4reat  Hglithoiisc  or  firc- 
house  (Pharos,  as  they  called  it),  he  had  the  Kins^'s 
orders  to  make  a  mighty  huildiiig-  of  it,  and  he  did. 
He  built  it  of  white  marble,  of  so  many  cubits  high 
that  I  have  forgotten  the  number.  But  that  won't 
matter,  because  you  need  never  believe  any  ancient 
stories  at  all.  Very  few  of  them  are  true!  I  tell  them  to 
you  as  I  tell  fairy  stories  to  children,  to  interest  and 
amuse  them,  but  I  never  tell  the  children — or  you, 
dear  gossips — that  they  are  true !  I  tell  them  as  they 
came  to  me,  but  I  never  guarantee  their  truth. 

Sostratos  built  the  pharos  all  right,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  early  world,  and 
the  King  got  all  the  credit  for  it.  The  King's  name 
was  on  a  great  "foundation  stone,"  just  as  we  put 
men's  names  on  stones  now.  We  have  a  trick  of  lay- 
ing a  lot  of  "foundation  stones"  for  one  building,  so 
that  the  one  who  "lays  a  stone"  will  "lay"  a  purse  of 
gold  on  it  "to  help  the  good  work."  Men  are  goats ! 
Well,  Sostratos  had  the  King's  name  on  the  stone  all 
right,  but,  in  a  century  or  two,  the  "stone"  which 
Ixjre  the  King's  name  broke  to  pieces,  for  it  was  ce- 
ment, and  underneath  the  cement,  cut  in  deep  letters, 
and  filled  with  lead,  was  the  name  of  the  architect  and 
builder.  There  were  no  flies  on  Sos.,  and  that  is  how 
I  am  able  to  tell  you  his  name.  We  have  the  archi- 
tect's name  on  our  memorial  stones  now ! 

We  don't  know  much  really  about  the  foundation 
of  Thebes,  or  Damascus,  or  Rome,  or  even  of  Lon- 
don, but  we  know  a  good  deal  about  the  foundation 
of  Alexandria,  because  it  is  quite  a  modern  town,  built 
by  Alexander  the  Great  about  the  year  332  B.C.  After 
telling  you  about  the  Kings  of  Egypt  who  lived  5,000 
years  before  Christ,  that  date  (332  B.C.)  sounds  very 
modern,  but  measured  bv  the  span  of  human  life,  it 
was  a  long  time  ago.  Everything  depends  on  the  point 
of  view.    T  had  better  say  here  and  now,  tliat  Alexan- 
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dria  is  in  Egypt,  and  that  we  got  from  Alexandria  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and 
whole  stacks  of  things  that  we  think  belong  to  us,  but 
they  are  foreign  and  far  away,  and  we  have  mostly 
forgotten  their  origins,  but  Alexandria  still  goes  on, 
and  our  boys  are  getting  acquainted  with  it,  and  that 
is  why  I  want  you  to  know  it ;  but,  there's  an  awful 
lot  to  tell  about,  if  you  are  to  realise  what  sort  of  a 
place  it  is.  It  used  to  be  about  the  size  of  Sydney, 
with  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  inhabitants,  and 
about  fifteen  miles  round,  but  now  it  has  only  about 
300.000  people,  and  they  are  a  mixed  lot,  and  cross- 
breds  are  rarely  good,  unless  carefully  selected  and 
rigorously  culled.  There  was  a  Roman  Emperor 
named  Hadrian,  who,  writing  in  A.D.  131,  said:  "I 
am  now  become  fully  acquainted  with  that  Egypt 
which  you  extol  so  highly.  I  have  found  the  people 
vain,  fickle,  and  shifting  with  every  change  of  opin- 
ion. Those  who  worship  Serapis  are,  in  fact.  Chris- 
tians; even  those  who  style  themselves  the  bishops  of 
Christ  are  actually  devoted  to  Serapis.  There  is  no 
chief  of  a  Jewish  Synagogue,  no  Samaritan,  no  Chris- 
tian Bishop,  who  is  not  an  astrologer,  a  fortune-teller, 
or  a  conjurer.  The  very  Patriarch  of  Tiberias  is  com- 
pelled, when  he  comes  to  Egypt,  by  one  partv  to 
adore  Serapis,  by  another  to  worship  Christ." 

I  saw  that  letter  in  Ritchie's  "Cities  of  the 
Dawn,"  and  that  passes  for  a  good'  lx)ok,  but  I  don't 
believe  it,  because  the  early  Christian  bishops  were 
good  men,  because  only  conscientious  men  joined  un- 
popular creeds,  and  Christianity  was  not  popular  till 
it  was  adopted  by  Constantine  the  Great  in  the  fourth 
century.  When  a  bishop  is  poor,  he's  good,  and  I 
don't  believe  there  were  any  Christian  bishops  in  A.D. 
T31.  If  there  were,  they  were  not  of  the  sort  you 
make  fortune-tellers  out  of.     If  von  read  books  about 
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places  you've  got  to  learn  to  believe  very  little,   and 
doubt  everything-.    As  Richard  Burton  says : — 

"As  palace  niirror'd  in  the    stream,  as  vapour  mingled  with 
the   skies. 
So  weaves  the  brain   of  mortal  man   the  tangled  web  of 
Truth  and  Lies." 

But  Hadrian's  opinion  of  Alexandria  is  not  far 
off  the  truth  to-day,  for  Alexandria  changes  but  little. 
It  was  a  Greek  city  when  Alexander  the  Macedon 
founded  it,  and  it  is  very  largely  a  Greek  city  to-day, 
with  all  the  creeds  of  earth  within  its  boundaries. 

A  new  phrase  has  come  to  us  of  late  years,  i.e., 
town-planning!  Our  towns  used  to  grow.  Sydney 
grew  along  the  Tank  Stream,  and  grew  into  Pitt 
Street.  It  grew  along  the  cow-tracks,  and  our  streets 
are  narrow  and'  crooked,  and  very,  very  English !  We 
like  our  town,  because — chiefly,  I  suppose — because 
it  is  ours.  We  like  the  crooked  streets ;  we  like  their 
narrowness,  and  the  wide  streets  of  Melbourne  make 
us  very  tired.  Isn't  that  true?  But  a  lot  of  iconoclasts 
are  holding  meetings  at  the  Town  Hall,  and  are  talk- 
ing about  town-planning.  They  want  to  improve  Syd- 
ney, which  is  like  the  talk  of  painting  the  lily,  or  gild- 
ing refined  gold.  But  there  are  always  malcontents ! 
I  wonder  if  there  will  be  any  in  Heaven!  There  will 
be  a  lot  in  hell — sure! 

Well,  when  Alexander  conquered  Egypt,  there 
were  town-planners  in  the  army,  or  in  the  camp  fol- 
lowers, and  Sand'v — Sandy  is  Scotch  for  Alexander — 
set  them  to  work  on  town-planning,  and  they  laid 
out  Alexandria  in  the  same  way  as  Melbourne  is  laid 
out,  at  right  angles.  The  main  streets  were  over  a 
himdred  feet  wide,  and  the  other  streets  ran  parallel 
to  the  main  ones.  You  see,  there  was  no  previous 
town  to  worrv  the  builders.  There  had  been  no  town 
there  when  Sand\-  landed.  The  Egyptians  were  nro- 
tectionists,  and'  kept  out  all   foreign  traders.     Their 
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motto  was  "Egypt  for  the  Egyptians,"  so  they  had 
a  barracks  near  where  Alexandria  is  now  where  the 
soldiers  kept  guard  against  foreigners.  The  name 
of  the  town  of  huts  that  gathered  round  the  barracks 
was  Naukratis,  and  it  was  about  there  that  the  great 
city  of  the  conquering  Alexander  was  built,  and  that 
was  331,  or  332  years  before  the  Christian  era.  A  kid 
said  "B.C.,"  meant  before  Christ,  and  A.D.  meant 
"After  the  devil."  "Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and 
sucklings,  etc." 
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CHArTl'R  XVll. 
BERENICE'S  HAIR. 

ALEXANDRIA. 

I  MET  a  very  nice  man  the  other  day,  who  used 
to  have  a  station,  but  he  sold  out  some  time 
ago,  say  three  years  ago.  T  asked  him  what  he 
did  now?  Xothing!  How  did  he  pass  his  time? 
He  read  the  papers !  Didn't  he  read  books  ?  No !  I 
said,  "The  Lord  have  mercy  on  you !"  And  I  sup- 
pose he  thought  I  had  got  rats.  Then  I  met  another 
very  pleasant  man,  an  accountant,  and  T  tcok  him 
into  a  cafe  to  have  a  cup  of  tea.  We  had  a  yarn,  and 
I  found  that  he  never  read  books  either.  He  told  me 
tliat  he  had  to  read  too  hard  to  get  his  accountant's 
certificate,  and  he  never  tried  anything  else.  Then  I 
realised,  some  way,  that  there  must  be  a  lot  of  people 
in  the  world  who  never  heard  about  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  his  victories!  And  here  am  I  writing  away 
as  if  everybody  knew  about  him.  But  if  I  stop  to 
tell  about  Alexander  I'll  never  get  to  Alexandria.  If 
I  stop  to  tell  how  Philip  of  Macedon  made  the  great 
scholar  Aristotle,  the  tutor  of  his  son,  Alexander,  and 
how  that  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  museum  at 
Alexandria,  it  would  make  the  people  tired  who  don't 
read  books,  so — what  ought  I  to  do?  It  isn't  easy  to 
know  what  had  best  be  done.  And  yet  Alexandria  is 
so  mixed  up  with  our  history  that  if  I'm  to  make  our 
relationships  clear,  T  must  assume  that  even  the  men 
who  don't  read  books  know  something  about  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 
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Nearly  everybody  has  heard  about  yueen  Cleo- 
patra, whose  beauty  led  the  Romans  astray.  She  was 
really  a  Syrian,  but  she  was  the  lovely  queen  of  Eg>'Pt, 
and  Shakespeare  made  her  part  of  our  history,  and 
Cleopatra's  Needle  on  the  Thames  embankment  seems 
to  bring  her  very  close  to  us.  She  ruled  in  Alexandria, 
and  all  the  tragedies  of  the  Roman  invasion  and  the 
fatal  festivities  of  Mark  Antony  took  place  there. 
And  Andrew  Lang,  looking  at  the  mighty  obelisk,  on 
the  embankment,  with  the  mystic  sphinx  at  its  base, 
sang : — 

"The    stone   endures   though   gods   be    dumb; 

Though  human  effort  plot  and  plan, 

Be   sifted,   drifted  like   the   sun 

Or  sands  in   wastes  Arabian. 

What   king   may   dream   him   more   than    man, 

What  priest,  says  Faith,  can  Time  resist, 

While  this  endures  to  mark  their  span, 

This  monument  in  London  mist." 

Alexander  founded  the  great  city  on  the  edge  of 
Egypt,  and  Cleopatra  came  in  later  years  to  work  out 
her  little  tragedy,  and  the  great  stone  column  in  Lon- 
don, Cleopatra's  Needle,  makes  her  seem  very  close 
to  us^  and  now  our  wounded  soldiers  are  being  nursed 
back  to  health  in  Alexandria,  and  what  a  tangle  it  all 
is  !    Alexandria,  London,  Australia ! 

When  Alexander  conquered  Egypt,  three  cen- 
turies before  Christ,  he  resolved  on  making  that  coun- 
try part  of  his  Einpire,  so  he  was  good  to  the  priests 
of  Anion,  and  very  tender  to  the  gods  of  the  Nile 
land.  He  might  have  made  Thebes  or  Memphis  his 
capital,  but  they  were  rival  cities,  as  Sydney  and  Mel- 
bourne are,  and  each  one  objected  to  the  other  being 
made  the  capital,  so  he  built  a  Canberra  far  away 
from  them  all,  made  it  the  capital  city,  and  called  it 
Alexandria.     How  history  repeats  itself! 

Then  he  had  got  to  be  appointed  King,  but  the 
Pharaohs  of  Egypt  were  always  the  sons  of  the  gods, 
and   he   was   the   son  of   a   Macedonian   King.      But 
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they  got  over  that!  He  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Oasis  of  Jupiter  Amon.  in  the  desert,  and  tlierc  he  was 
adopted  as  the  son  of  the  god  Amon,  and  so,  natur- 
ally, the  King-  of  Egypt.  You  wonder  how  far  people 
beHeved  in  that?  But  Alexander  sacrificed  to  the 
Egyptian  gods,  and  built  Egyptian  temples,  and  the 
great  temple  of  Serapis,  in  Alexandria,  was  a  notable 
place  for  ages,  and  so  we  naturally  ask,  "What  re- 
ligion was  Alexander?"  vSomebody  asked  Lord  liea- 
consfield  what  religion  he  was  (Disraeli)  and  Dizzy 
repilied.  "I  am  of  the  religio.n  of  the  wise  men." 
"What  religion  is  that  ?" 

"Wise  men  never  tell." 

1  think  that  must  have  been  Alexander's  religion ! 
The  Greeks  and  Macedonians  knew  all  about  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Amon  in  the  desert,  and  so  they 
favoured  the  trip  to  headquarters  rather  than  to  the 
gorgeous  city  of  Thebes.  And  so,  Alexander  was 
made  a  son  of  the  great  god,  and  king  over  Egyjit. 

When  Alexander  went  off  on  his  career  of  con- 
quest, overcoming  all  the  known  world,  and  sighing 
for  "other  worlds  to  conquer."  he  left  Egypt  in 
charge  of  some  of  his  own  men,  in  conjunction  with 
native  Egyptians.  One  man  especially,  a  great  sol- 
dier, named  Ptolemy  (Tolmy),  had  a  special  charge 
over  Alexandria,  and  he  made  good,  after  a  lot  of 
trouble.  He  became  King,  and  also  a  son  of  God. 
He  was  so  strong  and  clever  that  he  founded'  a  dyn- 
asty, which  endured  for  three  hundred  years,  and  the 
Ptolemies  did  great  things  for  Egypt.  The  great 
temple  ruins  at  Philae,  above  the  Assouan  Dam,  were 
built  by  the  Ptolemies,  and  they  have  become  as  sacred 
as  the  temples  at  Thebes  and  Karnak.  Ptolemy  v^oter, 
as  he  was  called,  was  a  very  great  man,  and  when 
Alexander  died — or  was  ])oisoned — is  his  march  of 
con(|uest.  and  the  Empire  fell  to  jiieces.  Ptolcnu'  was 
able    to    defend    Egypt    against    all    enemies,    and    to 
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consolidate  his  possessions  and  hold  the  country   for 
himself  and  his  heirs. 

It  seems  a  bit  of  a  jump  from  the  story  of  Pto- 
lemy and  his  kingdom  to  a  constellation  in  the  sky, 
but  it  is  quite  natural,  as  you'll  see.     When   F'tolemy 
III.   ( surnamed  Eurgetes,  after  one  of  the  gods)  was 
on  the  throne,  he  had  to  march  to  Syria  at  the  head 
of  his  army,  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  sister.     But 
before  he  marched  he  married  a  fair  young  Cyre«ian 
girl    named    Berenice,    and    they    were    very    fond    of 
each  other.     The  "war  wedding's"  were  as  popular  in 
Egypt  thousands  of  years  ago.  as  they  are  now.    There 
was  an  Egyptian  saying  in  those  days  that  "the  glory 
of  a  woman  is  her  hair,"  and  a  good  head  of  hair  was 
a  gift  of  the  gods.    Berenice  was  in  love  with  her  hus- 
band, and  was  anxious  to  propitiate  the  gods  to  secure 
his  safety.      She  dedicated  a  lock  of  her  hair  to  the 
goddess  Arsinoe  Aphrodite,  and  it  was  placed  in  the 
temple  with  great  ceremony.     Before  her  husband  re- 
turned, that  lock  of  hair  disappeared,  and.  there  was 
great  and  serious  trouble  about  it,  and  nobody  knew 
exactly  what  to   do.      It   was   an   incredible   crime  to 
steal   anything    from   the    temple,    but    to     steal    the 
Queen's   hair  was   such   a    fearful   thing   that   nobody 
could  believe  it  possible.    Eg}'pt  was  shaken  to  its  cen- 
tre over  the  disaster,  when  all  at  once  the  Court  As- 
tronomer found  out  where  it  had  gone.    The  gods  had 
taken  it,  and  spread  the  glorious  hair  of  the  queen  in 
starry  splendour  over  the  sky.     If  you  get  your  star- 
map  you  will  see  the  "Coma   Berenice"  amongst  the 
constellations,  even  unto  this  day.     The  name  of  the 
astronomer  was  said  to  be  Conon,  but  I  think  it  must 
have  been  Connor,  and  he  was  maybe  a  Dublin  man, 
who  had   a   keen   eye    for   a   joke.      But   anyway,   he 
l)rought  peace  to  troubled  Egypt,  and   found  immor- 
tality for  himself,  and  also  for  the  lock  of  hair,  and 
Ptolemy  Eurgetes  got  back  all  right.    So  is  Alexandria 
interwoven  with  our  history. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 
ARISTOTLE  AND    HYPATIA. 

ALEXANDRIA. 

Tli]i  wounded  soldier  in  Alexandria  to-day 
walks  on  ground  that  has  heen  sanctified 
and  defiled  by  the  feet  of  many  generations 
of  very  mixed  human  beings.  We  are  all 
"mixed."  None  of  us  are  all  good,  or  all  bad.  But 
Alexandria  has  been  a  centre  of  goodness  and  had- 
ness,  ever  since  its  foundation,  and  the  bad  has  been 
very  bad.  and  the  good  has  been  very  good.  It  isn't 
easy  to  know  exactly  what  took  place  in  the  early  dayS; 
Ijecause  religion  came  into  the  city,  and  the  people 
of  one  religion  hated  the  people  of  another  religion 
with  an  awful  hatred,  and  tried  to  destroy 
all      traces      of      their      predecessors.  And      they 

lied  about  them  too,  and  when  you  see 
how  easih'  li.es  are  circulated  to-da}',  as  "news." 
vou  can  understand  how  easy  it  was  for  wicked  lies 
to  obtain  circulation  before  there  were  any  telegraph 
lines,  printing,  or  newspapers!  So  you've  got  to  draw 
vour  own  conclusioius  from  the  facts  you  can  lay  hold 
of.  and  I  want  to  tell  you  about  a  man  who  had  an 
enormous  influence  on  Alexandria  and  the  world,  and 
1  can't  even  sw^ear  that  he  ever  saw  Alexandria. 

\Yh&n  Alexander  the  Great  was  a  little  boy,  his 
father,  Philip  of  Macedon,  wanted  him  to  have  a  good 
education,  and  to  be  a  better  man  than  he  had  been 
himself?  We  can  all  understand  that  feeling,  can't 
we?  So  he  got  a  man  named  Aristotle  to  be  his  son's 
tutor,  and  he  was  one  of  the  world's  great  men.    Great 
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men  are  bom,  not  made,  and  he  was  born  great.  His 
father  was  a  physician  in  Thrace,  and  he  meant  his 
son  to  be  great,  but  Aristotle  went  wrong,  and  spent 
his  patrimony  in  riotous  Uving,  but,  at  the  age  of  30, 
he  came  to  himself  and  joined  the  school  of  Plato  in 
Athens.  He  was  made  tutor  to  young  Alexander,  so 
the  Athenians  hated  him  for  a  renegade  for 
teaching  the  son  of  the  conqueror  of  Greece,  Philip  of 
^lacedon.  He  established  a  school  of  his  own  in  op- 
position to  Plato,  and  as  he  used  to  walk  about  as  he 
taught,  his  scholars  were  called  Peripatetics.  But  he 
liad  to  flee  from  Athens  to  save  his  life,  or  he  would 
have  shared  the  fate  of  Socrates.  The  world  has  al- 
ways hated  thinking  men.  The  man  who  thinks  dif- 
ferently from  the  crowd  is  anathema,  and  Aristotle 
thought  for  himself.  That  is,  he  thought  differently,  for 
no  two  men  can  think  alike,  or  speak  alike,  or  write 
alike,  or  walk  alike !  But  we  fail  to  recognise  that. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  state  here  that  he  died  from  a 
weak  stomach,  at  the  last.  If  anybod}-  had  taught  him 
the  "Xo  Breakfast"  plan  then,  he  might  have  escaped 
a  lot  of  trouble. 

Aristotle  endeared  himself  to  his  pupil  Alexander, 
and  as  the  lx)y  grew  up  to  manhood  he  showed  many 
proofs  of  his  affection  for  his  scholarly  tutor.  We  have 
46  or  more  books  of  Aristotle's  now,  but  he  is  said  to 
have  written  about  400.  They  were  destroyed  by  the 
men  who  objected  to  knowledge.  He  wanted  men  to 
think,  and  Grote.  the  historian,  says :  "It  was  as  if  a 
master  professing  to  communicate  the  art  of  making 
the  feet  comfortable,  taught  nothing  about  leather- 
cutting,  or  shoemaking,  but  furnished  his  pupils  with 
different  varieties  of  ready-made  shoes,  thus  supply- 
ing what  they  wanted  for  the  protection  of  the  feet, 
but  not  imparting  to  them  any  power  of  providing 
such  protection  for  themselves."  There's  a  lot  of 
teaching  of  that  sort  now,  and  Aristotle  objected  to  it 
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before  Christ's  day,  and  so  was  unpopular  with  the 
"learned."  JJah !  iiut  he  inoculated  Alexander  with 
a  love  for  knowledge,  and  when  Alexandria  was 
planned,  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  new  city  was 
a  palatial  "Museum"  of  white  marble.  It  was  really 
a  school,  a  library,  and  a  great  university.  It  was  the 
greatest  building  of  the  sort  that  the  world  had  ever 
seen — as  far  as  we  know' — and  there  began  our  motl- 
ern  system  of  education.  When  Alexander  was  killed, 
or  had  killed  himself  by  his  excesses,  or  had  been  poi- 
soned by  his  "friends."  and  Egypt  came  into  the  hands 
of  his  great  general.  Ptolemy,  the  museum  went 
ahead,  and  for  centuries  it  was  the  world's  centre  of 
learning. 

If  you  really  want  to  know  what  Alexandria  was 
Uke,  you  ought  to  read  Kingsley's  "Hypatia."  I  feel 
that  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  philosophy  of  the 
Museum,  which  was  really  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle, 
but  this  is  not  the  place  for  it.  Let  it  suffice  to  say 
that  the  Museum  of  Alexandria  set  men  thinking,  and 
you  get  a  glimpse  of  its  marble  columns.,  its  class- 
rooms, and  its  students,  in  "Hypatia."  It  is  many 
years  since  I  read  the  book,  but  the  general  impres- 
sion of  it  abides  with  me  yet.  Hypatia  was  a  s^yeet 
and  lovely  teacher  in  the  Museum,  but  the  Christians 
objected  to  her  teaching,  and  she  was  tinally  murdered 
by  them,  and  the  flesh  scraped  off  her  bones  with 
oyster-shells.  But  the  story  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Kings- 
ley  is  one  that  must  be  read  to  be  understood.  Of 
course,  the  day  of  Hy])atia  was  centuries  after  the 
foundation  of  the  Museum,  but  we  are  only  taking  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  thing  now.  They  taught 
astronomy  there,  and  had  a  fair  idea  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  globe  and  the  distance  of  the  sun,  and 
the  vastness  of  stellar  depths.  They  even  taught  phys- 
iology and  anatomv.  when  dissection  was  counted  "un- 
holv.''      And   the   "Ixjoks"   of  the   day  were   gathered 
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there  in  vast  numbers.  The  primary  museum  was  too 
small  for  the  carefully-written  manuscripts  of  the  day, 
and  another  building  was  erected,  and  I  think  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  library  consisted  of  700.000  vol- 
umes of  written  books!  And  it  is  also  safe  to  say 
that  the  learning  of  the  world  was  centred  there, 
and  the  destruction  of  that  library  was  the  crime  of 
the  ages. 

If  any  of  our  wounded  soldiers  were  to  seek  fur 
the  Museum  to-day,  they  would  be  unable  to  find  it, 
because  it  has  been  razed  from  off  the  face  <A  the 
earth  by  the  haters  of  knowledge,  Moslem  and  Chris- 
tian and  pagan.  Caesar  is  accused  of  having  burned 
the  library  wdien  the  Egyptians  besieged  him  in  the 
city,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  that.  I  believe  that  the 
real  destruction  of  the  library  was  the  work  of  the 
demons  who  scraped  the  bones  of  Hypatia  with  oyster- 
shells.  Centuries  after,  when  Christianit}^  was  swept 
out  by  the  Moslem  invasion.  Omar  was  asked  by  a 
Greek  to  spare  the  library,  and  he  returned  the  fam- 
ous answer,  "If  these  books  agree  with  the  Word  of 
God,  there  is  no  need  to  keep  them ;  if  they  don't 
agree  with  the  Word  of  God,  better  destroy  them." 
I  don't  suppose  he  said  it  really,  but  that  is  "his- 
tory." The  precious  manuscripts  left  then  were  given 
to  the  bath-houses  of  the  city,  and  they  kept  the  fur- 
naces in  fuel  for  six  months.  Do  you  believe  that?  1 
don't.  F)Ut  of  this  you  may  be  certain,  the  very  founda- 
tions of  the  Museum  liavc  been  dug  up  by  somebody 
and  the  whole  place  has  disa]:)i)carcd.  as  has  also  the 
great  temple  of  Serapium,  and  if  anything  is  left  of 
it.  then  it  is  Pompey's  Pillar.  Alas  for  Serapis,  and 
the  mighty  gods  of  a  day  that  is  dead ! 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
THE  TRINITY. 

ALEXANDRIA. 

WHEN  I  was  a  young  man  I  attended  a  theo- 
logical college,  and  they  taught  me 
that  the  Gospel  according  to  John 
was  written  by  an  "Alexandrian 
Greek."  That  was  new  to  me,  for  my  ignorance  was 
simply  stupendous.  I  didn't  know  that  I  was  ignor- 
ant till  I  had  been  a  good  while  at  college.  The  pro- 
fessor told  us  that  the  first  three  gospels  (the  Synop- 
tics) were  simply  written,  but  the  Gospel  bv  John  was 
written  in  the  metajjhysical  language  of  the  Sophists. 
Listen: — "In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the 
W^ord  was  with  God,  and  the  ^^^ord  was  God."  That 
is  a  metaphysical  start,  and  not  such  as  a  simple  Gali- 
lean would  use,  and  T  could  see  that  there  was  sense 
in  the  ])rofessor's  remark.  Hut  T  knew  nothing  about 
Alexandria  in  those  days.  It  was  only  a  name.  Now 
it  is  one  of  the  cities  that  the  war  has  brought  into 
the  limelight,  and  I  recall  a  thousand  things  that  T 
remember  about  it.  Whenever  T  go  to  the  Church  of 
England  I  always  read  the  Athanasian  Creed,  for  the 
sake  of  the  city  of  Alexandria,  because  it  was  written 
there.  Dean  Stanley  says  it  was  formulated  in  the 
7th  century,  but  Saint  Athanasius  lived  a  long  while 
i)efore  that.  T  read  that  Creed,  not  because  I  agree 
with  it,  for  one  half  of  it  T  don't  understand,  and  the 
other  half  T  don't  believe,  but  I  just  read  it  to  enable 
me  to  feel  glad  that  I  live  in  wiser  times.  That  re- 
ininds  me :  once  upon  a  time.  I  had  been  suffering  a 
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great  many  hardships  oai  the  Cordilleras  of  South 
America,  and  had  reached  Callao,  in  Peru.  There  1 
joined  an  American  man-o'-war,  and  got  a  hammock 
and  a  blanket,  and  a  place  to  sling  my  hammock,  and 
it  was  simply  grand  to  be  able  to  sleep  all  night  in  a 
cosy  place,  surrounded  by  white  men,  who  swore  fami- 
liar oaths.  But  it  seemed  wicked  for  me  to  sleep  all 
night  (when  I  had  no  anchor  watch),  and  not  know 
that  I  was  well  off.  So  I  used  to  get  the  corporal  of 
the  guard  to  call  me  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night, 
just  to  let  me  know  that  I  was  well  off.  and  enable 
me  to  snuggle  up,  and  know  that  I  still  had  some 
hours  to  sleep.  \\'ell,  that  is  why  I  read  the  Athana- 
sian  Creed,  to  enable  me  to  realise  that  I  live  in  wiser 
times. 

It  isn't  easy  to  tell  the  story  of  Alexandria  unless 
you  know  something  alxjut  the  history  of  Egypt, 
and  you  can't  tell  that  in  a  paragraph.  The  Mace- 
donian Greeks  conquered  it.  under  Alexander,  then 
the  Ptolemys  ruled  it  for  some  centuries,  and  the  Ro- 
mans conquered  it,  under  Caesar,  and  then  in  641 
A.D.  the  Araljs  conquered  it,  and  it  was  subject  to 
the  Caliphs  till  the  i6th  century,  but  the  Mamelukes 
and  Saladin  came  in,  and  the  history  of  the  place  is 
more  fascinating  than  the  moving  pictures !  Then 
the  French  took  charge,  and  then  came  Trafalgar  and 
the  Rattle  of  the  Xilc,  and  all  those  troubles,  and  the 
English  entered  into  possession,  and  the  rest  of  the 
story  of  Egypt  belongs  to  modern  history,  and  we 
can  all  remember  when  Kitchener  wxnt  to  Khartoum, 
and  did  things.  So  you  can  see  that  the  history  of 
Egypt  comes  very  close  to  us  all.  and  that  is  my  only 
excuse  for  telling  you  so  much  about  it.  A.nd  one  of 
the  most  weirdly  fascinating  parts  of  the  history  of 
this  unfortunate  country  was  the  time  of  the  Arian 
heresy,  or;  I  should  say,  the  Athanasian  heresy?  You 
see,  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria  had  adopted  Christian- 
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ity  when  Cyril  was  Inshop,  because  he  i)()inted  out 
that  Christianity  was  the  same  as  the  Es^y[)tian  wor- 
ship. In  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians  there  was  the 
Holy  Trinity;  Osiris,  the  father,  Isis  the  mother  ,and 
Horus  the  son.  They  had  images  of  the  mother  Isis. 
with  the  babe  Horus  in  her  arms,  standing  on  the 
crescent  moon.  The  bishop  said :  "There  is  the 
Christian  religion  ;  why  do  you  not  adopt  it,"  And 
ihey  did  adopt  it,  and  the  worship  of  the  mother  and 
ciiild  appeals  to  the  human  heart  as  nothing  else  does. 
As  Marie  Bashkirtsetf  said  in  that  wonderful  diary  of 
hers : — "The  God-Man  and  the  Virgin  Mary  seem  to 
listen  to  you  more  than  the  real  God."  There  you 
have  the  expression  of  the  real  human  yearning,  and 
that  was  how  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  came  to 
Egyi)t,  and  through  them,  to  all  the  Christian  world. 
.And  that  Alexandrian  Church  sent  out  missionaries, 
for  ouis  is  a  missionary  religion,  and  the  results  of 
their  efforts  are  felt  all  over  the  world  to-day  Listen 
to  Dean  Stanley,  one  of  our  most  scholarly  Anglicans, 
writing  in  1889.  He  said:  "The  Church  of  Abvssinia. 
f(~)unded  in  the  4th  century  by  the  Church  of  Alex- 
andria, furnishes  the  one  example  of  a  nation  savage 
yet  Christian  ;  showing  us  on  the  one  hand  the  force 
of  Christian  faith  maintaining  its  superiority  at  all 
against  such  of  superstition  with  which  a  Christian 
Church  can  be  overlaid  without  perishing  altogether. 
One  lengthened  communication  it  has  hitherto  re- 
ceived from  the  West — the  mission  of  the  Jesuits. 
With  this  exceptio.n  it  has  been  left  almost  entirely 
to  itself.  Whatever  there  is  of  Jewish  or  of  old  Egyp- 
tian ritual  preserved  in  the  Coptic  Church,  is  carried 
to  excess  in  Abvssinia.  The  likeness  of  the  sacred 
ark.  called  the  Ark  of  Zion,  is  the  centre  of  Abyssinian 
devotion.  To  it  gifts  and  pravers  are  offered.  On  it 
the  sanctity  of  the  whole  church  depends.  Circum- 
cision is  not  only  practised,  as  in  the  Coptic  Church, 
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but  is  regarded  as  of  equal  necessity  with  baptism. 
There  alone  the  Jewish  Sabbath  is  still  observed  as 
well  as  the  Christian  Sunday;  they  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  sect  of  Seventh  Day  Baptists )  are  the 
only  true  Sabbatarians  of  Christendom.  The  "Sinew 
that  shrank.'  no  less  than  the  flesh  of  swine,  and 
aquatic  fowl,  is  still  forbidden  to  be  eaten.  Dancing- 
still  forms  part  of  their  ritual,  as  it  did  in  the  Jewish 
temple.  The  wild  shriek  that  goes  u])  at  Abvssinian 
funerals  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  that  which  Hero- 
dotus heard  in  ancient  Egypt.  The  ])olygamy  of  the 
Jewish  Church  lingers  here  after  having  been  ban- 
ished from  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world." 

I  have  (|uoted  Dean  Stanley  thus  largely  because 
I  want  you  to  notice  how  religion  has  evolved,  as 
shown  bv  the  arrested  development  of  the  Abyssinian 
Church.  And  also,  to  let  you  see  how  active  the  Alex- 
andrian Church  was  in  the  4th  century.  Dean  Stanley 
tells  a  lot  about  the  Alexanclrian  Church,  and  it  seems 
odd  tliat  the  eyes  of  the  vvorld  should  be  on  .Alexan- 
dria once  more.  It  is  ten  years  since  I  read  "The  Eas- 
tern Churcli,"  by  Dean  Stanley,  but  my  notes  have 
ke]3t  the  story  fresh  in  my  mind.  The  trouble  of  the 
age  was  the  difference  between  two  words,  HO- 
MDOETSTON  and  HOMOTOUSTON.  One  Greek 
word  meant  the  son  of  the  eternal  father,  and  the 
other  meant  the  eternal  son  of  the  father.  Tt  may  not 
strike  you  as  being  a  hard  point,  or  an  important  one, 
l)ut  cmc  side  said  one  thing,  and  the  other  side  snid 
another,  and  it  was  the  cause  of  a  worse  war  than 
the  present  one.  Cities  were  burned,  commerce  was 
destroyed,  and  blood  was  poured  out  like  water.  T 
have  forgotten  which  side  was  which.  l)ut  if  you  want 
to  know  more  about  it,  read  Dean  Stanlev's  scholarlv 
bor)k.  Tt  is  worth  it.  if  you  are  interested  in  theology, 
and  it  shows  that  if  men  want  war,  it  dofsn't  take 
much  to  set  them  at  it.       Athanasius  was,  according 
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the  Dean.  "A  small  insignificant  young  man."  a  dea- 
con of  the  church.  Arius  was  a  Presbyter,  whom  the 
Dean  describes  as  "A  strange,  captivating,  moon- 
struck giant."  It  makes  you  wonder  what  side  the 
Dean  was  on !  1  expect  he  was  an  Athanasian.  I 
must  stop  to  tell  you  one  of  the  Dean's  yarns,  while 
on  the  subject  of  personalities.  There  was  a  bishop 
named  Spyridion,  a  shepherd,  who  was  on  his  way  to 
attend  one  of  the  C<^uncils  which  were  being  held  to 
try  and  arrive  at  a  settlement  of  the  two  words. 
Spyridion  was  a  very  able,  though  uneducated  man. 
and  his  presence  at  the  Council  was  very  strongly 
objected  to  by  the  orthodox  party.  On  the  road,  they 
cut  ofif  the  heads  of  his  two  mules,  and  that  seemed' 
a  fair  way  of  keeping  him  back,  without  doing  him 
any  harm.  TUit  they  didn't  know  the  shepherd.  Bush- 
men are  up  to  all  sorts  of  tricks,  and  he  was  as  smart 
as  anybody.  He  told  his  servant  to  put  the  heads  on 
the  mules — which  were  both  probably  dead,  mules  and 
heads — and  then  tlie  bushman  waved  his  hands,  tlie 
heads  stuck  on,  and  the  mules  rose  up  alive  and  kick- 
ing. lUit  the  silly  servant  had  put  the  black  head  on 
the  wliite  mule's  body,  and  the  white  head  on  the 
l)lack  one.  and  it  must  have  created  quite  a  stir  when 
the  good  shepherd-bisho]:)  rode  into  the  proud  city  of 
Alexandria.  That  sounds  quite  a  stiff  yarn,  but  the 
Dean  says  that  the  body  of  the  shepherd-bishop  is 
still  ])reserved  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  it  is  car- 
ried round  the  streets  in  ])rocession  twice  a  vear,  and 
he  adds.  "Most  of  the  nudes  are  called  S])iro."  So 
the  miracle  must  be  all  right,  if  there  are  miracles  at 
all. 

It  would  ill  become  me  to  argue  about  the  Trin- 
ity, because  I'm  onh-  a  la\-man.  and  one  with  a  rather 
heretical  inclination  to  science,  and  the  laws  of  cause 
and  effect,  but  T  feel  quite  safe  to  stand  behind  Dean 
Stanlev,  who  was  a  most  distinguished  member  of  the 
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Church  of  England,  and  ministered  with  great  unc- 
tion at  St.  Margaret's.  Westminster.  He  says,  in  this 
book,  "The  Eastern  Church."  that  the  fact  of  the 
Trinity  was  proved  to  this  very  man,  Spyridion,  and 
in  a  most  conclusive  manner.  You  see,  the  doctrine 
had  not  yet  become  a  certainty  with  people,  and  they 
would  argue  about  it,  just  as  they  did  with  Saint  Pat- 
rick, of  bles.sed  memory.  He  settled  them  all  with 
the  little  three-leaved  shamrock,  showing  that  three 
in  one  was  a  law  of  nature.  But  listen  to  the  Dean's 
story.  People  were  arguing  about  it,  and  Spyridion 
took  a  brick  in  his  hand  and  said  :  (I  quote  the  Dean  j 
'*  'You  deny  that  three  can  be  one.  Look  at  this !  It  is 
one,  and  yet  it  is  composed  of  the  three  elements,  of 
fire,  earth,  and  water.'  As  he  spoke,  the  brick  re- 
solved itself  into  its  component  j^arts — the  fire  flew  up- 
ward, the  clay  remained  in  Spyridion's  hands,  and  the 
water  fell  to  the  ground."  ^^ou  can't  argue  against  a 
thing  like  that,  can  you?  It's  a  pity  we  can't  have  a 
few  miracles  in  this  war;  they  would  do  a  jjower  of 
good,  but  miracles  don't  a])pcar  to  hap]:)en  now.  P>ut 
what  must^  the  Egyptians  and  the  .Abyssinians,  and 
all  those  Eastern  people  think  of  the  Christian  na- 
tions who  are  warring  now.  The  >^treets  of  Alexan- 
dria, which  once  echoed  to  the  cries  of  the  murderous 
Athanasians  and  Arians,  and  knew  the  figures  of  the 
mighty  men  of  the  Churcli,  in  the  olden  times,  when 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  were  being  beaten  into 
shape,  are  now,  fifteen  hundred  years  later,  crowded 
with  wounded  Christian  soldiers,  fighting  for — what? 
For  freedom  from  the  militant  tyranny  of  a  mighty 
Christian  nation?     What  a  tangle  it  all  makes? 

And  war  is  revealing  strange  old  things  to  us. 
and  the  city  of  Alexandria,  which  was  bombarded  by 
British  warships  within  our  own  recollection,  is  now 
practicallv  a  commonj)lace  British  port.  And  onr 
wounded  soUliers  from  the  clrcad  struggle  in  the  Dar- 
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dandles  are  being  carried  tliere  to  hospital,  and  how 
sorry  some  of  them  will  be  that  they  had  not  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  mighty  ones  who  dwelt  in  Alex- 
andria long  ago.  But  this  war  is  opening  our  eyes 
to  scores  of  utterly  unsuspected  things,  and  we  Brit- 
ish people  learn  our  geography  through  war.  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  a  lot  more  about  the  strange  city  that 
Alexander  the  Great  founded,  centuries  before  Christ, 
but   T   feel  that  T  nuist  reluctantly  write  finis. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
THE   EVOLUTION   OF   A   NATION. 

BEAUTIFUL  \'ENICE. 

LAST  Sunday  N'enice  was  boniljarded  by  an  Aus- 
trian aeroplane,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. One  bomb  fell  on  a  worker's  cottage  and 
injured  two  people.  Another  bomb  dropped 
on  a  small  building  and  demolished  it,  while  two  more 
fell  into  the  lagoon,  a  few  yards  distant  from  the 
Doge's  Palace.  And  an  arrow  dropped  from  the  aero- 
plane, pinned  a  woman's  foot  to  the  pavement.  That 
is  the  modern  idea  of  warfare,  introduced  by  the  Ger- 
mans. It  is  becoming  very  difficult  to  be  civil  to  anv 
German  at  all,  no  matter  what  his  record.  The  name 
of  \"enice  is  full  of  song  and  story ;  full  of  wonder 
and  poetry  and  all  the  magic  of  iiistor\'.  Did  you 
ever  hear  about  the  American  girl,  who  said:  "My 
l^apa  just  loves  Venice."  "Indeed,  is  he  interested  in 
history  or  architecture,  or  what  is  the  special  charm 
of  the  place?" 

"Oil,  no,  he  ain't  interested  in  any  of  those  crazy 
things,  but  he  can  fish  out  of  tlie  drawing  room  win- 
dow, an'  it's  just  lovely." 

T  daresay  that's  a  true  bill,  and  \>nice  has  its 
charms  for  different  people  in  difterent  ways.  To 
me,  \'enice  is  the  citv  of  the  Doges,  the  city  of  the 
Council  of  Ten,  the  city  of  "Abellino,  the  I'ravo  of 
A'enice."  When  I  was  a  very  little  boy  T  came  across 
a  leather-bound  book  at  home,  with  that  title,  and  it 
nuist  have  lieen  an  awful  sort  of  book,  for  it  fairlv 
mesmerised  nne.    It  filled  me  with  terror  of  the  Council 
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of  Ten,  and  the  watery  streets  of  the  city  where  the 
bravo  lurked,  ft  impressed  me  with  the  figure  of  the 
gondolas,  and  the  wonderful  water-streets  of  the 
horseless  cit\ .  1  haven't  the  slightest  idea  of  what  the 
bravo  did,  Ijut  the  picture  of  \'enice  remains  with  me 
to  this  day.  And  when  I  saw  that  an  aeroplane  had 
bombarded  \'enice.  1  remembered  Ahellino  and  the  old 
book. 

At  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  you  have  the 
Plains  of  Lombardy.  and  the  broad  stretch  of  the 
X'eneto,  and  that  was  all  formed  of  riverine  stufif,  just 
as  our  own  Riverina  was.  The  base  of  the  plains  of 
Lombardy  are  formed  of  Alpine  pebbles  and  bould- 
ers, but  there  are  great  depths  of  fertile  soil  overly- 
ing them  now.  The  rivers  sweep  to  the  eastward  to 
gain  the  Adriatic,  so  that  the  ])lain  is  ever  extending 
towards  the  east.,  and  the  cities  that  were  once  sea- 
jxjrts  are  now — like  Ravenna  and  Adria — miles  away 
from  the  salt  water.  They  say  that  the  land  increases 
at  the  rate  of  about  three  miles  in  a  thousand  years, 
and  that  is  but  as  a  watch  in  the  night.  A  thousand 
years  sounds  a  long  time  to  -a  man  who  only  lives 
three-score  years  and  ten.  but  it  isn't  really  long. 
Kipling  says : — 

"Cit'es  and  Thrones  and  Powers, 

"Stand  in  Time's  eye 

"Almost  as  long  as  flowers, 

"Wliicli   daily  die: 

"But   as  new  buds  put   forth 

"To  glad  new  men, 

"Out  of  the  spent  and  unconsidered  earth. 

"The  cities  rise  again." 

The  history  of  Venice  could  all  be  compressed' 
into  a  thousand  years,  but  for  all  that,  nobody  knows 
much  about  its  beginning.  You  see,  the  land  on  which 
Venice  is  built  had  to  be  made  by  the  Po  and  the 
Ticino,  and  the  other  Alpine  fed  rivers,  and  the  way 
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it  came  to  be  made  was  through  the  set  of  a  western 
current  round  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  which  formed 
banks  a  good  way  from  the  mainland.  Then  lagoons 
formed  inside  of  the  banks  somewhat  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Gippsland  Lakes.  One  of  the  lagoons  Avas 
known  as  the  \^enice  Lagoon,  and  in  the  middle  of 
that  rose  an  island,  or  a  group  of  islands,  and  the 
tisherman  camped  on  these  islands,  and  ])icked  up  a 
precarious  living.  But  where  did  the  fishermen  coaie 
from?  Nobody  knows.  Some  of  the  clever-shoots  will 
tell  you  that  they  were  Illyrians,  and  some  will  tell  you 
that  they  were  Lombards  who  were  refugees  from  the 
Huns,  but  you  can  take  it  from  me  that  there  were  in- 
digenous people  on  the  island  long  before  the  Huns 
raided  the  mainland.  You  see,  the  refugees  who 
reached  the  lagoons  were  safe  from  the  savages  of  the 
mainland  owing  to  their  insularity.  The  savages  had 
no  boats.  There  was  no  drinking  water  on  the  is- 
lands (which  were  called  the  Rialto).  and  there  was 
no  soil,  no  grass,  no  trees.  The  drinking  water  had  to 
be  carried  there,  or  caught  from  the  rainfall.  But 
there  was  plenty  of  fish,  and  the  Huns  were  shut 
off,  so  the  islanders  managed  to  live.  So  the  muddy 
islands  in  the  sea  were  first  the  refuge  of  a  hardy 
race,  and  finally  the  magnificent  home  uf  one  of  the 
grandest  races  that  ever  ruled  the  sea.  There  was 
no  nonsense  about  the  A'enetians.  Their  word  was 
their  bond,  and  thev  ])layed  a  big  part  in  the  history 
of  the  ancient  world.  They  were  thieves  and  rolibers 
and  treaty-breakers,  and  opportunists,  but  who  are  wc 
— British — that  dare  to  throw  stones  at  that  sort  of 
people?    They  were  a  great  people! 

When  people  found  there  was  safety  on  those 
mud  banks,  they  crowded  them,  and  built  their  reed 
shacks  alongside  of  the  deep  creeks  that  ran  in  every 
direction,  so  that  they  could  reach  their  houses  from 
the   water.     As  the  town  grew,   the  houses   were   all 
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along  the  creeks,  and  now  a  tliunsancl  years  later,  you 
find  water  alleys  over  eighty  miles  luni^  ;  2327  ut  them. 
They  all  hegan  with  the  fashion  of  huilding  a  reed 
shack  alongside  of  the  water.  There  are  177  canals 
in  X'enice  too,  with  a  length  of  28  miles.  And  the 
Grand  Canal  lies  like  the  letter  S  through  it  all,  and 
cuts  the  cit)'  into  two  parts.  But  Venice  was  hound 
to  grow,  if  people  could  live  there,  because  it  was 
a  safe  place.  Before  airships  or  steamers  were  in- 
vented, it  was  quite  safe.  And  when  the  refugees 
came  from  Dalmatia  and  those  places,  they  brought 
their  religion  with  them  and  built  churches.  They 
'say — but  you  can  never  believe  them — that  the  first 
church  was  built  in  the  year  432,  and  it's  easier  to  be- 
lieve that  than  to  look  for  proof.  But  when  they 
built  a  church  they  had  to  build  a  cemetery  as  well, 
for  the  ocean  provided  no  cemetery  for  the  faithful. 
And  nobody  believed  in  cremation  in  those  days.  1 
don't  think  we  are  cremationists  yet,  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. If  ever  any  race  had  a  call  towards  cremation, 
the  X'enetians  had.  for  they  had  no  land  for  a  burying- 
place.  They  could  have  buried  their  dead  at  sea,  quite 
conveniently,  but  no,  they  must  be  buried  close  to  the 
church,  so  as  to  hear  the  resurrection  trumpet.  That 
is  very  hard  on  the  brave  people  who  die  far  from 
home  and  friends,  but  there  was  the  belief,  and  the 
Venetians  had  it,  and  so  the  w'hole  place  soon  got  to 
be  dotted  with  churches  and  cemeteries,  and  that  weld- 
ed the  ])lace  together,  and  they  used  bricks  made  out 
of  lagoon  mud,  and  the  town  developed,  evolved,  pro- 
gressed. If  ever  a  town  developed  under  adverse  con- 
ditions, it  was  N'enice.  and  that  struggle  for  existence 
was  what  develoi)ed  them  into  the  sjilendid  race  that 
they  came  to  be.  And  that  was  how  they  got  their 
crooked  streets.  The  "first  fleet"  ])eople  who  laid  out 
S\(lney,  laid  it  along  the  C(jw-tracks  by  the  Tank 
Stream,  and  that  is  wh)-  we  have  such  narrow,  crooked 
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-Streets,  but  we  lu\e  tlieni,  just  as  the  \'eiietians 
loved  their  narrow,  eruokcd  canals.  And  that  was 
how   X'enice  grew  ! 

When  \  eniee  ,^rew  rich  and  prosperous,  and  the 
])eoplc  l)egan  to  build  brick  houses,  and  to  trade  in 
their  little  ships,  all  over  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  they 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  pirates.  'Jdiey  were  a  bad 
lot,  those  pirates,  and  had  their  headcjuarters  on  the 
coast,  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  v^ea.  They  used  to 
bail  up  the  ships  of  the  \'enetians  every  opportunity, 
and  they  even  took  to  raiding  their  houses,  so  that 
the  rich  Venetians  had  to  build  strong  castles  to  with- 
stand the  raiders.  Those  pirates  were  the  makers  of 
\'enice.  They  developed  the  fighting  spirit  along  with 
the  trading-  spirit,  and  the  man  who  developed  into  a 
successful  merchant  had  got  to  possess  the  fighting- 
spirit,  and  needed  the  courage  of  a  lion.  There  was 
no  room  in  those  days  for  any  but  the  bravest,  and  the 
little  ship  that  sailed  out  of  the  lagoons  had  to  be  able 
protect  herself.  That  was  what  gave  rise  to  the  Vene- 
tian navy,  a  navy  which  was.  in  its  day.  the  greatest 
navy  in  the  world.  It's  all  very  well  to  say  that  war 
is  "hell,"  and  war  is  an  unmitigated  curse,  but  it  was 
the  savage  struggle  for  existance  that  gave  us  the 
finest  races  in  the  world.  It  is  time  that  we  had  in- 
vented a  better  method  of  struggle,  but  it  has 
developed  some  very  fine  people. 

I  may  as  well  skip  a  few  centuries  of  growth 
and  tell  you  alwjut  a  great  doge.  His  name  was  Pietro 
(3reolo.  11..  and  he  was  one  of  the  "Old  Families." 
He  had  the  grit  that  made  Venice,  anyway,  and  about 
the  year  i.ooo  A.D..  he  took  the  Venetian  fleet  over  to 
the  coast  of  Dalmatia  and  attacked  the  pirates  in  their 
lair,  and  wiped  them  out.  for  good  and  all.  Pietro  was 
a  strong  man,  and  those  were  the  days  when  strong 
men  got  a  chance  to  niake  their  names  known  through 
all  the  world.     He  settled  the  pirate  cjuestion  for  all 
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time,  and  in  commemoration  thereof,  he  estabhshed 
that  wonderfully  picturesque  ceremony  of  "The  Wed- 
ding of  the  Sea."  Most  people  have  heard  of  it,  but 
there  may  be  some  people  in  Australia  who  haven't,  so 
I'll  just  give  a  sketch  of  it.  The  doge — that  is,  the 
president — goes  out  in  a  barge  with  all  the  bong  tong 
of  the  city,  and  amid  the  most  wonderful  music,  with 
ilowers  and  banners  and  the  joyous  acclamations  of 
the  multitude,  the  doge  flings  a  golden  ring  into  the 
Adriatic,  which  signifies  the  wedding  of  the  people  of 
\  enice  to  the  Sea.  It  was  a  great  idea,  but  it  seems 
a  pity  to  spoil  the  yarn  by  saying  that  they  didn't  use 
'a  ring  for  a  long  time  after  Pietro,  the  doge,  had 
started  the  ceremony.  The  ring  was  not  introduced 
til  the  year  1177,  but  the  idea  was  grand.  The  \'ene- 
tians  were  an  all  right  race!  They  were  the  giants 
of  the  early  days,  and  what  England  is  to  the  world 
to-day  the  \'enetians  were  eight  centuries  ago.  We 
sing,  now : — 

"Wlicn   Britain    first,   at    Heaven's   command, 
Arose   from  out  the  azure   main. 
This  was  the  charter  of  the  land, 

And   guardian   angels   sang  the   strain: 

Rule,  Britannia,  Britannia  rules  the  waves,"  etc. 

What  we  sing  now,  they  acted  on  Ascension  Day 
every  year.    And  you  can't  blame  them.    Can  you  ? 

The  centre  of  A'enice  to-day  is  the  great  church 
of  Saint  Mark's,  and  that  is  close  to  the  doge's  palace 
where  the  Austrian  lx)mbs  fell  last  week.  The  patron 
saint  of  Venice  used  to  be  Saint  Theodore,  but  when 
the  relics  of  Saint  Mark  were  brought  from  Alexan- 
dria in  the  9th  century,  and  deposited  in  the  great 
church,  he  was  made  the  patron  saint,  instead  of 
Saint  Theodore.  And  that  just  recalls  a  bit  of  dark- 
ness, for  the  Moslems  had  Alexandria  when  the  relics 
were  brought  away,  and  it  is  said,  and  I  think  it  is 
true,  that  the  \^enetians   were  chums  with   the   Mos- 
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Icms.  In  later  days  they  made  treaties  with  them,  and 
traded  with  them,  for  the  \'enetians  were  Hke  our- 
selves, they  would  trade  with  the  devil.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  they  got  the  relies  from  Alexandria,  and  if  all 
tales  are  true,  they  are  in  St.  Mark's  now.  Ihit  this 
i.>  the  third  church  that  has  occu])ied  the  same  site, 
and  you  don't  know  what  may  have  ha])])cned.  All 
I  wanted  to  say  now  is  that  when  they  were  buifdin;^ 
St.  Mark's  (either  this  or  the  previous  one,  or  both), 
all  shipmasters  sailing-  out  of  the  port  were  command- 
ed to  bring  home  some  material  for  the  building  or 
beautifying  of  the  church.  And,  like  the  good  men 
that  they  were,  they  brought  something  every  voyage, 
but  they  never  tokl  how  they  got  it.  There  is  some 
beautiful  Chinese  tapestry  in  our  Art  Gallery,  which 
came  from  a  palace  at  Pekin,  and  when  I'm  near  it, 
I'm  always  afraid  that  some  inc|uisitive  foreigner  will 
ask  me  the  laws  about  stolen  property.  The  Emperor 
of  China  never  sold  that  tapestry  to  an  Australian, 
and  I've  heard  that  Christian  soldiers  looted  the  palace 
at  Pekin.  That  is  why  I  never  want  to  throw  stones 
at  the  \'enetians,  for  I  remember  what  we  have  done 
ourselves.  I  meant  to  tell  you  some  more  abcjut  St, 
Mark's,  but  this  chapter  is  long  enough. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

ANCIENT  TRANSPORTS. 

SCRAPS  OF  HISTORY. 

THE  story  uf  tlie  evolution  of  A'enicc  is  fas- 
cinating- in  tlie  extreme,  but  it  is  too  long-  a 
story  to  be  told  here  and  now.  If  you  have 
been  reading  the  stories  of  the  Crusades,  as 
told  in  these  columns,  )'ou  will  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  A'enice  was  in  the  thick  of  the  crusading 
trouble.  In  fact,  the  crusades  broug:ht  great  grist 
to  the  N'enetian  mill,  and  1  must  tell  you  one  of  the 
little  \arns  about  the  fourth  crusade,  which  I  believe 
to  be  perfectly  true.  When  the  fourth  crusade  was 
settled  upon,  the  question  of  transport  arose.  In  those 
days  of  little  sailing  ships,  and  oar-propelled  galleys, 
the  matter  of  transport  was  a  serious  one.  To-day, 
when  the  British  Government  wants  to  transix)rt  a 
few  hundred  thousand  troops  to  "any  place,  there  are 
big  steamers  to  do  the  work.  One  ship  can  carry 
several  thousand  men.  and  the  steam  transport  makes 
the  business  very  prompt  and  certain.  The  steam 
ship  runs  with  the  reliability  of  a  steam  train.  But  in 
those  olden  days,  the  transport  of  a  few  thousand 
men  was  a  serious  matter.  The  big  mercantile  fleet 
of  that  day  was  in  the  hands  of  the  \'enetians,  and 
they  agreed  to  transport  the  troops  for  the  crusade 
for  85,000  silver  marks,  and  that  was  a  fair  price.  The 
troops  consisted  of  20,000  foot  soldiers,  9,000  knights, 
and  4,500  horses.  That  shows  what  a  great  navy  the 
X'enetians  must  have  had,  and  it  seems  almost  in- 
credible  to   us   now.    that    seven   hundred   years    ago. 
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they  should  have  had  the  power  to  transport  so  many 
suhhers.  And  it  was  a  long  way  from  Italy  to  the 
Holy  Land!  When  \ou  think  of  the  uncertainty  of 
wind  power,  and  the  chance  of  calms  and  storms,  you 
realise  how  wonderful  must  have  l)een  the  abilities 
of  the  N'enetians,  and  how  hard  must  have  been  the 
lot  of  the  unfortunate  soldiers  who  had  to  go  to  the 
war.  We  think  that  our  men  have  a  lot  to  suffer, 
but  the  Crusaders  had  more.     Poor  beggars! 

The  doge  of  \>nice  in  that  day  was  a  great 
man,  Dandalo,  and  he  was  alive  to  the  value  of  the 
transport  trade  to  his  republic.  The  crusaders,  it 
appears,  had  not  the  money  ready  to  pay  in  advance, 
and  Dandalo  refused  to  stir  without  the  cash,  and  it 
looked  like  a  dead  end.  Eighty-five  thousand  silver 
marks  means  a  lot  of  money.  I  don't  know  how  much, 
and  it  isn't  worth  while  trying  to  find  out,  but  it  was 
a  lot,  and  ready  money  was  not  as  easy  to  get  then 
as  it  is  now.  When  the  British  Government  of  to- 
day can  get  over  five  hundred  million  pounds  sterling 
at  one  go,  in  the  way  of  a  loan,  it  isn't  easy  for  us  to 
realise  the  troubles  of  the  Governments  of  seven  cen- 
turies ago.  They  hadn't  the  cash,  and  Dandalo  said 
there  was  no  transport  without  it.  Then  came  a  sug- 
gestion from  the  wise  doge,  which  made  it  possible. 
The  enemies  of  A'enice  were  the  Dalmatians,  whom 
Oreolo  had  defeated  more  than  150  years  before.  They 
were  still  the  enemies  of  the  republic,  and  they  were 
on  the  war-path  now.  Dandalo  said  to  the  crusaders, 
"If  you  will  come  along  and  conquer  the  Dalmatians 
for  me,  I'll  give  you  tick  for  the  freight."  That  was 
a  fair  offer,  and  the  crusaders  took  it  on  at  once. 
They  embarked  on  the  A^enetian  shijxs  and  sailed  for 
Zara,  the  chief  port  of  Dalmatia,  and  captured  it,  and 
brought  the  country  under  A^enetian  rule.  Dandalo 
was  "the  man  for  Galway,"  and  he  made  the  name  of 
the  republic  feared  all  over  the  civilised  world. 
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The  business  of  the  Crusaders  was  at  the   Holy 
Land,  but  once  you   start  on  a  piratical,  filibustering 
career,  it  isn't  easy  to  get  back  to  an  honest  business. 
The   way    from   virtue   to   vice   is   easy,   but   the  back- 
track  is   thorny.      Which   brings   you   to    the   ancient 
Greek  probleiu — "Is  it  easy  to  be  good?"    And  you  re- 
member the  reply  of  Hesiod  ?  "Sweat  precedes  virtue.  ' 
Aly  word,  but  it  is  hard  to  be  good,  for  human  nature 
is  desperately  wicked,  and  deceitful  above  all  things. 
And  it  was  worse  seven  hundred  years  ago  than  it  is 
now.     Dandalo  had  got  the  crusaders  into  war,  apart 
entirely  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  he  proposed  that  they 
fehould,  while  they  were  on  the  job,  take  Constantin- 
ople from  the  Greeks.     How  the  Greeks  had  the  city 
seems   to  need   some  explanation ;      but  you   see.   the 
Greek  Church  had  the  east,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  had  the  west.    They  are  still  divided  that  wav, 
so  we'll  leave  it  at  that.    Rut  it  might  be  as  well  to  sav 
that  the  antagonisms  of  east  and  west  gave  the  Vene- 
tians the   chance   to   win    to    freedom,    for   both    sides 
wanted  the  dwellers  on  the  mud-banks,  and  the  dwell- 
ers always  chose  the  ones  that  gave  them  the  largest 
liberty.      And   that   meant  the   one  that   was   furthest 
away,   so   that   A^enice  was  mostly  an  eastern   i)Ower, 
and  that  is  why  St.  IMark's  is  mostly  Byzantine  in  its 
ornamentation.       An    old    Russian    saying    was    that, 
"God  is  very  high,  and  the  Czar  is  far  away,  so  we 
must   help    ourselves."      And    Venice    helped    herself. 
Dandalo  led  the  Crusaders  to  Constantinople,  and  the 
story  of  the  sieee  is  one  of  the  awful  chapters  cf  an- 
cient history  which  makes  you   think  that  men  must 
have    been    a    great    deal    worse   then    than    they    are 
now.     They  didn't  use  aspbyxiating  gases,  nor  cow- 
ardly submarines,  but  they  had  little  ways  of  horror 
of  their  own  that  makes  vour  flesh  creep  to  read  about. 
Anyway,  thev  captured  the  city,  and'  the  crimes  thev 
committed  on  the  inhabitants  are  best  forgotten.     Re- 
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ligion    and    morality   u-ere   not    then    related,    and    the 
crimes  of  the  Crusaders  were  terrible. 

As  a  result  of  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  the 
Venetians  became  the  world-power  of  that  day.  They 
became  masters  of  the  entire  eastern  shore  of  the 
Adriatic — they  controlled  the  Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  the  Black  Sea,  and  all  the  ^gean  waters 
and  islands.  I  fancy  they  bought  the  Island  of  Crete, 
but,  anyway,  they  were  the  Great  European  Power, 
and  they  were  the  allies  of  the  Moslems.  But,  when 
the  grasshoppers  get  very  thick,  the  "little  blue  birds" 
of  Asia  come  to  eat  them,  and  the  Genoese  objec- 
ted to  the  rise  of  the  \'"enetian  power.  This  matter  of 
the  "balance  of  power"  has  always  been  the  trouble 
with  the  Euro]>ean  robbers — jxiwers,  I  mean — and  the 
wars  between  W^ietians  and  the  Genoese  were  some- 
thing terrible.  And  all  for  what?  Trade!  And  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  unfortunate  wretches  were  done 
to  death  in  the  wars,  and  all  for  what?  It's  the  same 
old  story.  It  has  always  been  war.  and  slaughter,  and 
misery,  and  you  wonder  how  long  it  will  be  before  the 
vision  of  the  poet  is  realised,  and  the  time  comes : — 

"Till    the    war-drum    throbbed    no    longer,    and    the    liattle- 
flags  were  furled, 
In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the   Federation   of  the  world." 

We  seem  further  away  from  that  just  now^  than 
ever  we  were,  but  it  is  coming,  and  every  man  done 
to  death  to-day  means  a  step  nearer  to  it.  The  war  be- 
tween the  \'enetians  and  the  Genoese  was  full  of  ro- 
mantic incidents,  but  there  is  no  time  for  telling  them 
But  what  interests  us  now  is  that  the  Venetians  forced 
the  Dardanelles  and  slaughtered  the  Genoese  residents 
in  Constantinople.  And  the  \^enetians  captured  the 
Genoese  fleet  at  Chioggia.  but  that  is  a  storv  by  itself. 
What  a  sanguinary  record  it  all  makes,  and  last  week 
the  Austrian  aeroplanes  bombarded  \>nice.  How  the 
whirligig  of  time  brings  its  revenges.  And  all  the 
wars  and  butcheries,  and   treacheries,  and   l)rutalities 
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seem  like  a  horrible  dream.  But  they  were  all  true. 
They  were  all  real.  And  somebody  says,  '"Is  any- 
thing real?"     .\nd  1  give  it  up. 

Do  you   remember   when   the   Campanile   of   San 
Marco  collapsed  in  July,   1902?     Well,  that  gives  you 
a  peculiar   little   key   to   ancient   history.      Before  the 
year  1405  the  lime  they  used  was  from  Istria,  and  it 
had  no  hydraulic  properties,  so  that  the  salt  water  ate 
it  out,  and  the  buildings  collapsed.    Nearly  all  the  very 
old    X'enetian    buildings    have     disappeared.        When 
\'enice  seized  the  mainland,   she  got  better  lime,  and 
stone,    and    her    palaces    and    towers    arose    to    stand. 
'They  used  to  dig  down  for  foundations  till  they  came 
to  the  blue  clay,  and  then  drive  piles  into  that,  and  so 
secure  stability.        Sometimes  they  built  on  the  blue 
clay  itself.    But  always  they  had  difficulties  about  foun- 
dations.   The  fall  of  the  Campanile  of  San  Marco  car- 
ries your  mind  back  to  the  early  days  of  the  republic, 
and  what  a  story  it  makes !  Venice  was  a  great  cit) . 
in  the  days  of  the  Renaissance  and  took  her  part  in 
all   the   wickednesses   and   cruelties   that  marked   that 
era,  but  why  tax  her  now    with  her  crimes?    Weren't 
we  all  in  it  ?     She  gave  us  great  painters,  great  che- 
mists, great  engineers,  great  men  of  many  kinds,  but 
Ichabod  was  written  on  her  walls  when  Bartholomew 
Diaz  found  his  way  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in 
1486.    The  carrying  trade  of  the  east  was  ruined.    The 
Moslems  and  \"enetians  were  alike  ruined  by  that  pas- 
sage round  the  Cape,  for  all  the  wealth  of  the  east  now 
came  by  sea,  and  the  lordship  of  \"enice  was  at  an  end. 
They  had  to  fight  the  Turks   in  the  secjuel,  and  her 
wide  empire  passed  away   from   her.      Then   in    1797 
Napoleon  gave  Venice  to  the  Austrians.   and  a  new 
rule  of  tyrants  commenced.    Poor  Venice !  In  1866  the 
Prussians    defeated    the    Austrians.    and    \^enice    was 

given  to  United  Italy,  and  now ?    What  a  change! 

Italy  is  against   Prussia,   and   Austria,   and  the  other 
day  an  Austrian  aeroplane  tombarded  the  City  of  the 
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Sea,  and  what  is  going  to  l)e  the  future  of  Venice 
now  ?  What  a  tangle  it  all  is !  United  Italy  is.  on  our 
side  now,  fighting  her  hereditary  enemies  the  Aus- 
trians,  and  it  will  be  well  with  Italy  in  that  great  day 
when  the  Allies  have  got  their  hands  on  tlie  German- 
Austrian  throats.  Hut  to-day  we  have  war  more  hide- 
ous and  terrible  than  Venice  ever  saw  in  her  palmiest 
days,  and 

"What  fools  these  mortals  be." 

A  new  life  has  come  to  the  ancient  republic  with 
the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  for  the  traffic  of  the 
east  is  coming  once  more  through  the  Mediterranean, 
and  Venice  is  again  on  the  waterway  of  the  nations. 
Her  docks  are  increasing,  her  trade  is  developing,  her 
population  is  enlarging  all  the  time,  and  it  seems  as 
though  the  ancient  city  of  the  Doges  is  going  to  be 
a  great  place  once  more.  Her  tem])les  and  palaces 
are  the  centre  of  the  world's  tourist  traffic,  for  every- 
body who  goes  to  Europe  feels  that  they  must  see  the 
waterways  of  Venice,  and  it  is  a  city  that  is  well 
worth  .seeing,  especially  if  you  know  something  of  its 
ancient  history.  The  tourist  traffic  is  stopped  for  the 
present,  and  the  progress  of  the  citv  is  delayed  by  this 
awful  war,  but  there  are  better  days  ahead  for  the 
Lagoon  City.  She  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by 
train  now.  and  is  very  close  to  the  rest  of  the  busy 
world,  but  the  story  of  her  bombardment  by  an  Aus- 
trian aeroplane  gives  one  a  shock.  Modern  war  is 
something  quite  different  from  anything  the  world 
ever  saw  before.  Peaceful  cities  are  bombarded,  non- 
combatants  are  murdered,  and  the  holiest  monuments 
of  the  race  are  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  these  mad  does 
of  Europe.  But  the  "commonsense  of  most"  is  bound 
to  conquer  in  the  end.  and  the  world  will  have  been 
cleansed  and  purified  bv  the  wild  and  wicked'  tumult, 
and  one  of  the  cities  that  will  come  to  her  own  in  the 
future  will  be  Beautiful  \^enice. 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 

A  DREAM   CITY. 

THE  City  of  the  Seven  Hills,  the  once  Holy 
City  of  Constantinople  has  been  in  the  lime- 
light ever  since  modern  history  began.  It 
came  into  my  life,  while  still  a  very  small 
boy,  by  means  of  a  spelling  craze,  for  we  spelled  it 
C.O.N,  with  a  Con.  S.T.A.N.  with  a  Stan-Constan. 
T.T.  with  a  ti,  Constanti.  N.O.  with  a  no.  Constan- 
tino, P.L.E.,  with  a  pnll — Constantinople!  That  was  a 
triumph  of  spelling  for  us  children,  but  that  was  all 
we  knew  about  it. 

Lots  of  English  people  learned  the  geography  of 
the  city  during  the  Crimean  War  (1853),  but  later 
generations  have  mostly  forgotten  its  real  position, 
and  I  just  want  to  say  now  that  it  is  the  most  wonder- 
ful city  in  the  world.  It  shares  the  honours  of  history 
with  Rome,  Athens,  Damascus,  and  Jerusalem,  and 
has  had  as  mucli  influence  on  the  world's  history  as 
any  of  them. 

From  Constantinople  we  have  received  Roman 
Law,  and  the  Code  of  Justinian  has  as  much  influence 
in  our  Law  Courts  to-day  as  the  Bible  has  in  our 
Churches.  From  the  city  of  the  Bosphorus  we  re- 
ceived most  of  our  Grecian  Culture  and  our  Chris- 
tian theology. 

My  first  glimpse  of  Constantinople  came  on  a 
New  Year's  Eve,  at  the  full  of  the  moon,  just  al^out 
twelve  o'clock  at  night,  when  the  glorified  city  lay 
asleep,  and'  it  was  like  the  moon-lit  city  of  a  wonderful 
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dream.  I  had  never  seen  an\tliins4  like  it  in  my  life, 
and  T  think  I  never  have  seen  anything  like  it  since.  It 
was  the  most  glorious  vision  that  ever  materialised 
hefore  my  eyes,  and  though  but  a  young  man  ( for  it 
is  nearly  forty  years  since)  I  have  never  forgotten 
the  sight.  There  was  the  shining  dome  of  the  great 
Mosque- of  St.  Sophia — of  which  more  anon — and  the 
tapering  minarets,  from  whence  the  Holv  Men  call 
the  Faithful  to  prayers.  There  were  vast  buildings, 
great  walls,  cemeteries,  monuments,  mystical  struc- 
tures, all  swathed  in  midnight  silence  and  bathed  in 
glory  by  the  light  of  the  full  moon.  And  T  knew 
enough  of  the  history  of  the  place  to  be  able  to  rea- 
lise something  of  the  tragedy  of  the  ages,  which  had 
been  enacted  there.  Kings  and  bishops,  warriors  and 
priests,  great  and  small,  good  and  bad,  pious  and 
impious,  had  fought  out  tlicir  little  lives  here  for 
thousands  of  years,  and  now  I,  a  wandering  stranger, 
saw  the  temples  and  tombs  and  shining  structures  all 
gleaming  in  the  white  moonlight,  and  T  remembered 
the  lines  of  Beaumont : — 

"Mortalit}'.   behold   and    fear! 
What  a  change  of  flesh  is  here! 
Think  how  many  royal  hones 
Sleep    within    these    heaps    of    stones; 
Here  are  sands,  ignoble  things, 
Dropt    from    the   ruin'd   sides    of   kings; 
Here's  a  world  of  pomp  and  state. 
Buried  in   (hist,  once   dead  by   fate." 

Constantinople  lo-day.  by  the  light  of  the  sun, 
is  a  vile  place.  It  is  a  city  of  nearly  a  million  inhabi- 
tants— or  more — for  the  visitor  can  only  guess  at  it. 
It  seemed  to  me,  the  last  time  I  was  there,  to  be  a 
city  twice  the  size  of  Sydney,  but  as  there  are  no 
exact  figures,  and  they  don't  "number  the  people," 
you've  got  to  guess  at  it.  Didn't  David  and  his  people 
sufifer  for  the  sin  of  "numbering  the  people"?  The 
Moslems   stick  to  the   teaching  of  their   Holy   Book 
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much  more  closely  than  we  do,  and  that  is  why  thev 
don't  take  a  census.  But  if  Constantinople  was  once 
a  Christian  city,  if  Constantinople  was  once  "New 
Rome,"  why  is  it  now  a  Moslem  City?  Right! 
That's  the  question !  It  isn't  really  a  Turkish  city, 
but  a  city  of  aliens,  a  city  of  divergent  races.  There 
may  be  300,000  Moslems  in  Constantinople,  but  there 
are  over  150,000  Greeks,  and  as  many  Armenians,  and 
about  50,000  Jews.  xA.nd  150,000  "foreigners."  But 
these  figures  are  mere  approximations,  for  nobody 
really  "numbers  the  people."  Before  the  revolution 
Turkey  was  an  al)solute,  theocratic,  monarchy,  and 
the  Sultan  was  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
Prophet,  Mohammed.  But  the  revolution  a  few  years 
ago  altered  that  superficially ;  it  failed  to  alter  the  re- 
ligion or  the  instincts  of  the  people,  and  if  the  Turks 
stayed  in  Europe  it  would  be  a  theocratic  (ruling 
under  God)  monarchy  again.  But  I  fancy  the  hour 
has  struck  for  the  Turks  to  leave  Europe.  They  are 
an  anachronism  in  Christian  Europe,  but  T  don't  think 
they  are  any  worse  than  the  Germans.  I  don't  feel  as 
if  Christianity  had  much  right  to  throw  stones  at  Mos- 
lemism  now — but  that  is  a  different  story! 

You  know  where  the  Mediterranean  Sea  is.  don't 
you?  We  all  learned  that  when  we  were  children. 
Well,  the  Mediterranean  Sea  is  about  2000  miles  long 
and  reaches  from  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  at  one  end, 
to  the  Grecian  Tsles  and  Turkey,  at  the  other.  At 
tlic  end  of  the  ^Mediterranean  Sea  there  is  a  small 
narrow  strait,  about  fortv  miles  long,  and  from  one  to 
four  miles  wide,  called  the  Dardanelles,  and  that 
strait  leads  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  which  is  170 
miles  long  and  50  miles  wide,  and  about  4000  feet 
deep.  Constantinople  is  at  the  top' — at  the  eastern  end' 
— of  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Once  our  ships  have 
passed  through  the  Dardanelles,  they  are  practicallv  at 
the  Holv  City,  but  it  reflects  little  credit  on  Turkey  or 
Ge<i-many   to    have   allowed    our    ships    to     pass     the 
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Straits,  fur  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  tlie 
world  naturally.  It  is  so  strong  that  it  has  been  neg- 
lected, and  yet,  the  first  time  I  went  through  the  Dar- 
danelles I  was  impressed  by  the  dangerous  strength 
of  the  low-lying  grass-clad  forts  which  lined  the  banks 
of  the  Straits,  where  they  were  narrowest.  It  was 
a  great  idea  of  Lloyd  George — if  it  was  his  idea — to 
send  a  f^eet  to  force  the  Dardanelles.  It  just  shows 
how  powerful  our  navy  is.  to  be  able  to  send  a  ship 
like  the  Queen  Ehzabeth,  with  her  15  inch  guns,  to 
drive  through  those  dangerous  straits.  But  this  war 
is  full  of  surprises,  and  the  men  who  said  that  the  day 
of  the  big  warship  was  over,  seem  to  have  been  out 
of  their  reckoning. 

I   meant  to  have  told   you   some   more  a])out  the 
DardanMles.  but  my  sjjace  is  full. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 

IN  THE  BEGINNING. 

Wl'".  landed  at  a  little  town  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Dardanelles,  and  "passed  the  Cus- 
toms." The  captain  and  I  went  ashore 
and  saw  the  ancient,  dirty,  insanitary 
place,  and  hought  some  wine,  which  the  skipper  called 
"Lachrymae  Christi,"  the  tears  of  Christ.  He  said  it 
was  good,  but  I  didn't  think  much  of  it.  Besides  that, 
I  objected  to  the  name,  for  it  seemed  irreverent.  That, 
too.  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  had  sailed  in  a  Por- 
tuguese bar(|ue  on  the  west  coast  of  South 
.\merica,  called  the  "Enterprise  of  Jesus  Christ." 
I've  forgotten  how  they  spelled  it  in  Portuguese, 
but  that  was  the  English  of  it.  And  I  got 
photographed  in  \'alparaiso,  Chile,  in  the  "Calle  de 
San  Juan  de  Dios,"  the  "street  of  St.  John  of  God." 
You  get  used  to  strange  thuigs  if  you  travel  widely ! 
That  reminds  me  that  the  Dardanelles  used  to  be 
called  "The  Hellespont."  They  appear  in  the  earliest 
history  under  that  name,  and  they  were  so  called  after 
a  girl  who  was  drowned  there.  Her  name  was  Helle, 
and  her  dad  was  the  King  of  Thebes,  and  the  straits 
were  named  the  Helle-spont,  in  memory  of  the 
tragedy,  but  I  don't  know  what  that  girl  was  doing 
there,  and  I  don't  know  how  long  it  is  since  she  was 
drowned.  A  notable  character,  named  Leander,  swam 
the  Hellespont,  to  court  his  girl  at  Sestos.  He  swam 
from  Abydos,  on  the  Asiatic  side,  to  where  Hero  was 
awaiting  him  on  the  European  side.     If  you  haven't 
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read  that  sad  story,  you  ought  to,  but  if  1  stop  to  talk 
about  Hero  and  Leander,  ill  never  get  to  Constantin- 
ople. Lord  Byron  swam  the  same  course  in  one  hour 
and  ten  minutes. 

You've  heard  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  haven't  you, 
It  took  place  a  thousand  years  before  Christ,  or  two 
thousand,  or  ten  thousand,  1  don't  know  which ;  but 
1  expect  it  did  take  place,  for  the  blind  poet.  Homer, 
told  us  all  about  it,  and  we  fancy  he  was  as  truthful 
as  a  modern  war  correspondent.  The  Greeks  tried 
to  take  Troy  for  years,  but  at  last  they  pretended  to 
give  it  best,  and  went  away  in  their  hollow  ships,  over 
the  rolling  sea,  and  left  a  big  horse,,  made  of  wood, 
which  they  used  to  worship,  standing  near  to  the  city. 
The  Trojans  moved  the  horse  into  the  city,  as  a 
trophy,  and  then,  when  night  came,  the  fellows  who 
were  hidden  inside  the  horse,  came  out  and  opened 
the  city,  gates,  and  the  returned  Greeks  came  in  and 
])layed  Rheims  with  the  cit)'.  That  was  thousands  of 
years  ago,  and  when  1  was  up  the  Dardanelles  on  a 
tramp  steamer,  they  sold  us  crude,  green  and  yellow- 
earthen  horses,  which  were  made  from  the  clay  on 
which  Troy  stood,  liut  the  potters'  art  in  Greece  to- 
day— judged  by  the  Trojan  horses — is  at  a  very  low 
ebb.  It  seemed  strange  to  be  in  the  Hellespont  where 
Darius  the  Persian  thrashed  the  sea  with  chains,  be- 
cause it  refused  to  do  his  will.  It  seemed  strange  to 
be  on  the  very  water  where  Llysses  sailed,  and 
Achilles  and  Pausanius,  and  all  that  crowd,  and  now 
thousands  of  years  after,  the  thunder  of  English  can- 
non awakens  the  echoes  of  ancient  Troy.  And  the 
Germans  are  helping  the  Turks  to  save  their  city ! 
And  as  I  think  of  the  Germans,  I  recall  what  Nietzsche 
said  about  them — and  he  was  a  German  of  Polish  de- 
scent— "German  intellect  is  my  foul  air.  I  breathe 
with  difficulty  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  ]>sycholo- 
gical  uncleanness  that  has  now  become  instinctive — 
an  uncleanness  which  in  every  word  and  expression. 
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betra}s  a  German.  A  man  lowers  himself  by  fre- 
(|uenting  the  society  of  Germans.  The  Germans  have 
not  the  faintest  idea  of  how  vulj^ar  they  are ;  bnt  this 
in  itself  is  the  acme  of  vuls>arity.  They  are  not  even 
ashamed  of  beinjj-  Germans." 


Galata   Bridge.     View  of  the   Modern   City. 
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If  Nietzsche  is  right  our  "CiviHsation"  has  not 
done  much  for  Europe,  has  it?  But  we  are  not  all 
C'lernians ! 

You  can't  ^^ei  to  Constantinople  without  meeting;- 
Jason  and  the  Argonauts,  and  the  ancient  men  of 
m\  thological  times,  and  1  want  to  stop  and  talk  about 
them,  but  I  must  try  to  stick  to  the  story  I  set  out  on, 
and  that  is  the  story  of  the  City  of  Constantinople. 
The  City  stands  where  Europe  and  Asia  are  nearest 
to  each  other.  They  come  within  half  a  mile  of  each 
other.  At  the  top  end  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the 
.  narrow  straits  of  the  Bosphorus  lead  into  the  I  Hack 
Sea,  an  enormous  inland  sea,  which  is  over  a  mile 
deep.  It  is  a  Russian  inland  sea  now,  and  the  Danube 
runs  into  it,  and  when  Constantinople  becomes  Rus- 
sian, as  it  must,  the  Black  Sea  will  become  more  im- 
portant than  ever  it  was.  The  Crimea  is  in  the  Black 
Sea!  The  early  men  saw  the  importance  of  the  penin- 
sula on  which  Constantinople  stands,  for  it  is  only  a 
mile  or  two  from  Asia,  and  a  mile  or  two  from  the 
Black  Sea.  and  it  has  a  splendid  harbour  (now  called 
the  Golden  Horn),  about  four  miles  long,  with  deep 
water  close  to  its  shores.  There  is  no  rise  and  fall 
of  tide  at  Constantinople,  but  there  is  always  a  strong 
current  running  from  the  Black  Sea  through  the  Bos- 
phorus, through  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  through 
the  Dardanelles,  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  That  up- 
sets the  mining  tricks  of  the  Germans,  but  it  makes 
floating  mines  very  dangerous  for  the  Allies  (three 
ships  sunk  by  mines  since  this  was  written).  And  t'nat 
current  was  flowing  when  Jason  went  in  scare- ■  of 
the  Golden  Fleece,  and  it  was  flowing  when  Cas- 
sandra warned  the  Trojans,  and  it  was  flowing  when 
Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Assyrians,  and  when  the 
Greeks  fought  the  Persians. 

The  Greeks  were  the  first  settlers  on  that 
peninsula,  as  far  as  we  know,  but  I  don't  believe  they 

I 
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were  the  first.  We  don't  know !  The  books  say  that 
a  cok^ny  of  Greeks  from  Megara  settled  there  first,  and 
called  it  Byzantium  :  that  was  about  r)5o  years  before 
Christ,  but  I'm  willing  to  bet  that  it  was  occupied 
long  before  that.  However,  it's  easier  to  believe  than 
to  look  for  proof,  so  we'll  let  it  go  at  650  B.C.  They 
made  a  strong  place  of  it,  but  when  "Darius,  the 
King."  came  to  chastise  the  Russians,  he  captured 
Byzantium,  and  kept  it  until  the  Greek  Pausanias.  the 
victor  of  Platea^  came  and  retook  it.  That  was,  say 
450  B.C.  You  needn't  take  my  dates  for  gospel, 
because  they  really  don't  matter.  But  there  was  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  during  the  battle  of  Platea.  so  that 
astronomers  can  fix  that  date  to  a  minute  of  time,  and 
I  ought  to  remember  it,  but  my  note-books  are  still 
unpacked,  so  I  guess  at  450  B.C.  for  the  battle  of 
Platea.  Constantinople — or  rather  Byzantium — was 
always  in  the  limelight,  and  Athens,  Sparta  and  Thebes 
fought  for  it  in  the  olden  time,  but  it  only  became 
really  strong  when  the  Romans  took  it,  and  Con- 
stantine  made  it  "New  Rome,"  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  that  was  in  330  A.D.  It  was 
a  Roman  capital,  the  centre  of  Eastern  Christianit}', 
for  over  a  thousand  years,  and  a  great  wall  was  built 
about  200  feet  thick,  and  a  hundred  feet  high,  to  keep 
out  the  Barbarians,  and  it  kept  them  out  for  centuries. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

BATTLE  AND  MURDER. 

THE  CAPTURE  Ol'  A  (iKKAT  (TT^^ 

WHEN  Gliengis  Khan,  the  Asiatic  coiujuerur, 
was  in  the  height  of  his  power,  he 
captured  a  city  that  had  resisted  him,  and 
he  made  all  the  inhabitants  march  out  to 
a  great  plain,  which  took  them  four  days.  His  warriors 
picked  out  all  the  able-bodied  young  men  for  slaves, 
and  all  the  likely  looking  women  for  the  harem,  and 
then  his  soldiers  slaughtered  the  hundred  thousand 
people  that  were  left.  That  was  worse  than  Liege ! 
But  Constantinople  was  worse  than  ^that  again,  for 
the  horrors  and  cruelties  that  were  practised  in  it.  The 
man  who  founded  it,  Constantine  the  Great,  was  a 
cruel  murderer,  and  the  only  consistent  thing  about 
him  was  that  while  he  used  the  Christian  soldiers  and 
Christian  superstitions  to  further  his  own  ends,  he 
never  became  even  a  nominal  Christian.  That  stands 
to  his  credit. 

When  he  was  at  Rome  the  citizens  insulted  him, 
and  issued  placards  calling  him  a  Nero,  and  accusing 
him  of  murdering  his  wife  and  his  son.  Out  of 
revenge,  he  founded  "New  Rome"  at  the  Bosphorus, 
the  new  "City  of  the  Seven  Hills,"  and  gave  rise  to 
Eastern  Christianity,  as  opposed  to  Western.  But  the 
city  founded  by  such  a  man  had  its  foundatiotis  laid  in 
blood  and  crime,  and  was.  foredoomed  to  bloodslied 
and  criminality.  The  Buddhists  taught,  centuries  before 
Christ,  a  truth  which  we  are  apt  to  ignore : — 

"Tile  Books  say  well,  my  Brothers,  each   man's  life 
The  outcome  of  his  former  living  is; 
The  bygone  wrong  brings  forth  sorrows  and  woes; 
The  bygone  right  breeds  bliss. 
That  which  ye  sow  ye  reap." 
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Constantine  sowed  crime  aiifl  infani}-.  and  the  story 
of  Constantinople  is  forever  repeating  it. 

The  great  city  was  strong,  and  always  garrisoned 
by  brave  soldiers,  but  preparations  for  war  brought 
no  peace.  It  was  always  the  centre  of  conflict.  The 
Saracens  assaulted  it  in  673  A.D.,  and  the  sieges 
lasted  about  four  years.  The  Bulgarians  assaulted 
it  in  813,  and  also  a  hundred  years  later.  And  the 
fourth  crusade  attacked  it  in  1203,  and  the  story  of 
each  siege  is  but  a  repetition  of  ancient  horror,  the 
story  of  war  in  its  utter,  barbaric,  naked  ferocity.  And 
the  wars  that  went  on  without  the  walls  were  but  the 
replica  of  what  was  forever  going  on  within  its  walls, 
for  Constantinople  was  the  centre  of  all  the  deviltry 
of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  East.  Every  sect  and 
creed,  every  beli'ef  and  unbelief  was  represented  there, 
and  every  species  of  torture,  murder  and  infamy  was 
resortefl  to  by  the  rulers  and  the  wretches  they  ruled. 
Rome  had  conquered  the  East,  but  the  conquered  East 
led  captive  its  conciuerors,  and  made  Constantinople 
an  Oriental  centre  of  infamy.  Nothing  could  stop 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  place,  for  it  was  on 
the  broad  highway  between  the  east  and  the  west,  and 
the  place  of  exchange  for  merchandise  and  immor- 
ality. There  were  good  people  in  the  city ;  and  there 
always  have  been  good  people  .in  the  cities ;  but,  as  in 
the  old  legend  about  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  there  have 
sometimes  been  very  few  discoverable.  Yet  the  great 
city  throve  commercially,  until  the  fatal  year  1453. 
Then  came  its  doom.  There  had  been  wars  and 
rumours  of  wars,  and  tiie  city  had  been  sacked,  and  its 
people  slaughtered,  but  it  had  always  recovered.  Now 
came  its  monster  crash,  its  final  horror  for  centuries. 

The  Moslems  realized  that  Christian  Constan- 
tinople was  the  strongest  city  in  the  world,  tlie  most 
favourably  situated,  the  richest,  and  the  one  above 
all  others  to  be  desired ;  but  it  was  wonderfully  strong, 
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and  seemed  to  set  all  the  power  of  the  Moslem  world 
at  defiance.  The  Christians  believed  that  God  would 
keep  the  Holy  City  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand,  and 
they  scoffed  at  the  Moslem  infidels,  whose  cry  was 
"There  is  no  God  but  God."  whose  faith  was  fixed  on 
God ;  who  were  willing  to  die  for  God,  and  the  "Good 
Cause",  in  hopes  of  a  glorious  reward  in  a  sensuous 
Paradise.  How  were  the  two  to  be  reconciled?  Thev 
never  were !  The  Moslems  fought  long  and  savagely 
for  the  conquest  of  the  city,  which  our  fleet  is  nearing 
now  as  I  write,  but  it  seemed  as  though  they  were 
doomed  to  failure.  But  the  Moslem  leader  cut  a  road 
across  the  hills  and  sailed  his  warships  across  the 
land  and  launched  them  in  the  Golden  Horn, 
attacking  the  Christians  where  they  were  weakest, 
and  so  the  great  and  mighty  city  fell  before  the 
Moslem  hosts  on  that  day,  over  450  years  ago,  some 
thirty  years  before  Columbus  tliscovered  America. 
And  they  have  kept  it  ever  since.  So  the  followers 
of  the  Camel  Driver  won  a  place  in  the  Sun,  beside 
the  followers  of  the  Nazarene,  and  it  looked,  at  one 
time,  as  if  the  Crescent  were  going  to  replace  the  Cross 
throughout  Europe.  That,  liowever,  is  a  story  by 
itself. 

H  the  Germans  were  to  land  in  England  and  loot 
London,  it  would  be  comparable,  in  a  way,  to  the  sack 
of  Constantinople.  It  was  the  richest  city  in  the  world, 
the  most  superstitious,  and  the  most  degraded.  Sport 
was  the  chief  end  of  the  people.  Bread  and  circus  was 
forever  the  demand  of  the  multitude  of  parasites,  and, 
like  London,  the  poverty  of  the  poor  was  appalling, 
while  the  richness  of  the  rich  was  amazing  beyond  all 
conception. 

When  the  Turks  broke  in  on  the  city,  against  all 
the  teachings  and  promises  of  the  seers,  there  was  such 
a  massacre  that  even  Ghengis  Khan  pales  before  it. 
The  Turks  had  been  looking  forward  to  the  looting  of 
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Constantino] )le  for  ccntiuMcs,  and.  being  fatalists,  they 
knew  that  it  must  come,  and  now,  the-savagie  tribes  of 
the  desert,  trained  by  years  of  conquest  and  of  ])lunder, 
had  won  to  tlie  heart  of  the  greatest  Christian  city  in 
the  world,  and  they  robbed,  plundered,  and  murdered, 
as  you  would  naturally  expect  after  sucli  a  training. 
There  is  only  room  here  for  one  cameo  of  the  tragedy 
of  the  city.  The  jiriests  had  told  their  flocks  that  if 
tile  Turks  broke  in  on  the  citw  an  angel  of  the  Lord 
would  ap])ear  and  scatter  them,  as  chaff  before  the 
wind.  And  the  Turks  were  here,  but  the  angel  was, 
as  yet,  lacking.  They  crowded  into  the  Church  of  St. 
Sophia,  the  Church  of  the  Divine  Wisdom.  They 
filled  the  floor  space;  they  crowded  the  galleries,  and 
waited  for  the  angel,  while  men  reported  the  Turkish 
])rogress  from  the  windows.  They  thought  the  Turks 
would  never  violate  the  sacred  walls  of  St.  Sophia,  the 
loveliest  church  in  the  world.  God  would  never 
jiermit  such  sacrilege.  lUit  the  'J'urks  came  on  like  a 
flood.  They  burst  in  the  great  bronze  gates  and  the 
leaders  rode  in  on  their  horses,  anrl  the  slaughter  that 
took  place  sent  streams  of  blood  coursing  out  into  the 
streets,  and  the  rich  ]:»eople  with  their  jewels  were 
robbed  and  slain,  and  the  girls  led  off  for  slaves  or 
concubines,  and  the  jewels  from  the  sacred  altars  were 
broken  from  their  settings,  and  the  conquerors  dressed 
themselves  in  the  gorgeous  vestments  of  the  priests, 
and  St.  Sophia  was  but  a  slaughter-house.  Then  it 
was  cleansed  and  became  a  Moslem  mosque,  and  the 
Crescent  replaced  the  Cross  on  the  summit,  and  there 
it  has  gleamed  for  450  years,  but  our  fleet  threatens 
it  now.  And  it  may  be  that  Constantinople  will  again 
be  a  Christian  city. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 
JUSTINIAN   AND   THEODORA. 

ST.  SOPHIA. 

I  HAVE  left  the  story  of  the  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia 
till  the  last,  because  I  feel  that  it  is  the  greatest 
thing  in  the  City  of  Constantinople ;  yes,  one  of 

the  greatest  sights  in  the  world.  I  can't  describe 
it  to  you :  A  picture  conveys  no  idea  of  it.  You've  got 
*  to  stand  under  the  great  dome  and  look  around  for 
yourself.  It  is  mystical,  solemn,  awful,  and  you've 
got  to  know  the  story  of  its  erection.  The  idea  of 
putting  the  story  of  St.  Sophia  into  one  chapter  is 
pathetic.     But  I  must ! 

It  stands  in  the  old  city,  not  far  from  Seraglio 
Point,  not  far  from  the  ancient  Hippodrome,  not  far 
from  the  fountain  of  the  Sultan  Ahmed,  and  that 
latter  is  a  wonder.  De  Amicis  called  it  "A  caress  in 
marble."  It  is  a  marble  kiosk,  carved  in  the  most 
delicate  patterns,  enamelled  blue ;  wrought  in  gold 
and  silver ;  it  is  a  dream,  and  for  200  years  it  has 
decorated  the  square  near  to  St.  Sophia.  Round  the 
edge  of  the  roof  is  an  inscription  in  Arabic  as  follows : 
— "This  fountain  speaks  to  you  in  the  following  verse 
by  the  Sultan  Ahmed :  'Turn  the  key  of  this  pure  and 
tranquil  spring,  and  call  upon  the  name  of  God  ;  drink 
of  these  pure  and  inexhaustible  and  limpid  waters, 
and  pray  for  the  Sultan.'  " 

We  don't  dare  to  put  such  an  inscription  on  a 
fountain,  and  I  wonder  why?  Don't  we  believe  in 
God,  as  the  Moslems  do?  Or,  are  we  ashamed  of  our 
belief  ?     Think  it  out ! 

The  Emperor  Justinian  married  Theodora,  who 
was  an  actress  and  a  suft'ragette,  and  one  of  the  best 
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women  that  ever  lived.  They,  together,  did  great 
things  for  the  Roman  world,  for  the  rights  of  women, 
for  law.  order,  and  religion.  During  their  reign,  the 
Church  of  tlie  Divine  W^isdom — St.  Sophia — was 
burned  down,  and  they  resolved  to  rebuild  it,  so  that 
all  the  world  would  wonder,  and  they  did.  The  whole 
Roman  world  was  laid  under  tribute,  and  there  arose 
on  the  old  site  such  a  church,  such  a  basilica,  such  a 
cathedral  as  the  world  had  never  seen.  The  temple 
at  Baalbec  contributed  some  of  its  rare  columns ;  the 
temple  of  Diana  of  Ephesus  contributed  others.  No 
expense  was  spared ;  nothing-  was  left  undone  that 
would  add  to  the  glory  of  the  edifice,  and  when  you 
read  the  pious  stories  of  the  erection  of  this  mighty 
temple,  you  realize  how  real  was  their  religion  to 
these  early  Christians.  It  was  dedicated  on  Christma*^ 
Dav,  538 — that  was  1377  vears  ago,  and  it  is  standing 
yet' 

When  Justinian  saw  the  glorious  structure 
finished,  and  all  tlie  vast  multitudes  came  to  the 
opening,  he  exclaimed :  "O,  Solomon,  I  have  sur- 
passed thee."  It  was  indeed  a  wonderful  building. 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome  is  greater,  vaster,  more  elaborate 
it  may  be,  but  St.  Sophia  stands  alone.  The  style 
of  architecture  is  amazing.  Four  arches  form  the 
central  hall,  235  feet  north  and  south,  and  250  feet 
east  and  west.  It  is  thus  nearly  square,  but  the  dome 
is  set  on  the  square,  and  it  is  107  feet  in  diameter  and 
46  feet  deep.  At  the  base  of  the  dome  are  46  arched 
windows,  so  that  the  dome  itself  apjiears  to  be  sus- 
pended above  you  by  some  metaphysical  means.  The 
original  dome  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  some 
twenty  years  after  the  opening,  and  some  improve- 
ments were  made  when  rebuilt,  but  what  is  a  matter 
of  twenty  years  in  a  story  of  thirteen  hundred  years? 

What  the  old  fellows  did  with  mosaics  you  can  see 
in  the  glorious  pictures  in   St.   Peter's  at   Rome,   but 
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a  tlitmsaiid  \'ears  before  that — almost — they  had  made 
the  interior  of  St.  So]:)hia  into  a  place  of  gleaming 
glory  by  means  of  the  little  pieces  of  colored  glass 
wrought  mtn  l)eautiful  mosaic  pictures.  There  are 
now  acres  of  mosaics  over  this  old  temple,  but  they 
were  whitewashed  over  when  it  was  made  into  a 
mosque.  It  says  in  the  Moslem  Koran,  their  Bible, 
"Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  image, 
etc.,"  just  as  it  says  in  our  Bible,  but  they  obey  their 
Holy  l)Ook  and  we  set  ours  at  defiance.  Curious, 
isn't  it? 

The  whitewash  is  wearing  thin  now,  and  the  faces 
of  Jesus  and  Moses  are  showing  through,  and  when  our 
fleet  captures  Constantinople  the  Russians  will  restore 
the  mosaics,  and  clear  off  the  whitewash,  and  make  it 
once  more  into  a  Christian  place  of  worship,  and  T 
hope  the  Russians  will  prove  better  people  than  the 
Turks  have  done,  but — it  isn't  certain  that  they  will. 

Justinian  had  the  floor  of  St.  Sophia  flagged  with 
marble,  all  rippled  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  What 
it  must  have  cost  to  make  that  floor,  with  a  rippled 
marble,  nobody  knows,  but  the  marble-workers  can 
guess.  The  ripples  seemed  to  roll  towards  the  high 
altar,  and  the  effect  must  have  been  wonderful.  When 
the  Moslems  had  purged  the  place  from  the  slaughter 
of  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  richest  people  in  the 
city,  they  made  the  great  cathedral  into  a  mosque, 
and  replaced  the  cross  on  the  summit  with  a  gilded 
crescent.  They  also  laid  the  prayer  mats  diagonally 
across  the  marble  floor,  so  that  the  worshippers  would 
face  Mecca  when  they  prayed.  The  difference  in  the 
point  of  view  between  Moslem  and  Christian  alters 
such  a  lot  of  things  at  St.  Sophia. 

The  gallery  is  a  vast  place,  with  no  seats  in  it, 
and  the  balcony  along  the  front  is  so  high  that  you 
can  scarcely  see  over  into  the  body  of  the  building. 
Tlie    front  of  the  gallery  is  made  of  vast  blocks  of 
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marble,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  block  was  a  raised 
cross.  When  the  building  was  changed  from  cross  to 
croscent,  the  Turks  chisselled  off  the  cross  from  the 
marble  blocks,  and  the  mark  of  the  cross  is  there  yet, 
and  when  the  muezzin  calls,  "There  is  no  God  but 
God,"  you  feel  that  he  is  denying  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  and  the  mark  of  the  cross  on  the  front  of  the 
gallery  bears  witness  to  the  ancient  faith  in  the 
doctrine.  The  Mo.slem  objects  1)itterly  to  Trinitari- 
anism.  They  are  rabid  Unitarians,  and  there  can 
never  be  peace  between  Moslems  and  Christians  on 
that  point,  and  I  suppose  we  must  be  content  to 
differ : — 

"For  every  wnrni   beneath   tlic   moon 
Draws   different   threads,  and   late   and   soon 
Spins,  toilini^  out  liis  own  cocoon." 

The  old  cathedral  has  been  altered,  rejiaircd, 
added' to,  and  "im])roved"  through  the  ages,  but  it 
stiU  stands  a  monument  to  Justinian  and  liis  sweet 
wife  Theodora,  and  soon, — 1  trust  it  will  be  once  more 
a  Christian  temple.  I  can  only  tell  you  one  more 
curious  legend  about  it.  When  the  Turks  broke  into 
St.  So]:)hia  in  1453,  the  Greek  Archbishop  was  serving 
mass  at  the  high  altar,  lie  passed  upstairs  into  the 
gallery,  and  the  Turks  saw  him  go.  They  followed 
him,  with  murder  in  their  hearts,  but"  a  door  opened 
in  the  wall,  and  he  flisappeared.  They  smote  the 
wall,  to  find  the  door,  but  could  find  none,  and  you 
can  .see  the  marks  of  their  blows  ti>  this  day.  They 
brought  masons  and  builders  and  soothsayers,  but  no 
door  was  ever  found.  It  was  a  miracle,  and  the 
legend  says  that  when  St.  So])hia  becomes  once  more 
a  Christian  Church,  the  Archbishop  will  re-appear. 
The  Ih'itish  fleet  is  near  them  now,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop may  appear.     I  wonder  how  many  expect  him? 


A 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 
THE  CITY   OF   SALONICA. 

AN  ANCIENT  CHRISTIAN  CITY. 

"  f    I    1  ELL   us  a  tale  about   Salonica."     Yes,   that 

I      '      is  a  good  idea,  for  Salonica  is  in  the  lime- 

'      I  light    to-day.        It    is    the    centre    of    the 

world's      attention.        And      what      do      I 

know    about    it?     Well,    the   minute   you   ask   that.    I 

remember     meeting    a     very    pretty     girl,     one     day 

recently,  and  when  she  claimed  my  attention,  and  told 

me  her  name,  I  got  quite  a  shock.     It  seemed  as  if  it 

was  only  the  other  day  she  was  a  baby  on  my  knee, 

and  now — she  was  a  woman.     I  said,  "What  are  you 

going  to  be?"  for,  you  know,  it  has  now  become  the 

fashion  for  girls  to  be  something,  and  I  believe  in  it, 

too.     But  this  girl  drew   herself  up,  and  said,   "I'm 

going  to  be  married." 

Then  I  remembered  that  she  was  engaged  to  a 
soldier,  and  1  said,  "Yuu  children  grow  up  so  fast,  and 
get  to  be  women,  that  it  begins  to  look  to  mo  like  a 
Shadow  Show."  And  she  said,  "O,  you  nasty  thing." 
What  else  could  she  say?  It  was  mean  of  me,  for 
that  girl  probably  thinks  she  is  IT,  and  there  never 
was  love  like  unto  her  love,  and  there  never  was  a 
man  like  to  her  man.  And  Salonica  is  IT.  vSalonica 
has  been  in  the  limelight  through  all  time,  at  least 
through  all  human  time,  and  the  fact  that  most  of  us 
have  only  come  to  hear  of  it  now^  shows  how  little 
we  have  read  or  heard.  But  war  is  a  great  teacher.  And 
this  city  of  Salonica  is  in  the  Shadow  Show  just  as 
much  as  the  girl.     But  you  all  know    Salonica,  only 
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it  comes  into  the  light  now  under  another  name. 
Some  sixteen  Inmdred  years  ago  there  was  a  man  in 
Athens  wrote  to  Salonica  a  letter  which  has  heen 
preserved  all  this  time ;  in  tact,  he  wrote  two  letters, 
and  in  one  of  tiicm  said,  "Your  faith  groweth  exceed- 
ingl\-  and  tlie  charity  of  every  one  of  you  all  towards 
each  other  aboundeth."  The  writer  of  the  letters 
was  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  you  have  probabl}'  read  the 
letters,  which  are  to  us  as  "The  Epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians."  You  see,  the  town  has  changed  its 
name,  and  that  is  what  mixes  us  up  about  it.  but  it  is 
a  very  notable  place,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  story 
to   Salonica. 

When  you  discover  that  Salonica  is  the  city  of 
the  Thessalonians,  it  seems  to  be  a  bit  more  familiar, 
but  all  that  most  of  us  know  about  the  scriptural 
places  would  take  up  very  little  space  in  a  book.  I'm 
sure  that  lots  of  people  will  recognise  Salonica  with 
pleased  surprise.  And  we  think  that  history  only 
began  about  the  time  of  Christ,  but  as  soon  as  you 
try  to  settle  the  history  of  a  town  like  Salonica  you 
begin  to  imderstand  that  the  world  is  older  than  you 
thought,  and  even  history  is  fairly  ancient.  Salonica 
was  an  important  town  in  tlie  early  days,  just  as 
Constantinople  was,  just  as  Athens  was,  just  as 
Sydney  is,  and  New  York,  and  Rio  Janeiro.  ]jecause 
it  was  an  important  harbour!  It  was  a  seaport.  It 
was  a  place  where  goods  could  l)e  moved  by  water. 
I  remember  the  theological  student  who  said :  "What 
a  wonderful  tning  it  is  to  think  that  God  always  makes 
big  rivers  flow  past  great  cities."  That's  how  we  get 
cause  and  efifect  tangled  up.  Salonica  became  a 
great  place  very  early,  because  it  was  a  seaport,  and 
formed  the  outlet  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  Whoever 
held  Salonica  held  the  key  to  a  great  trade,  and  early 
men  were  clever  traders.  But  the  Greeks  had 
another  reason  for  making  a  big  town  there,  and  the 
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reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  name  they  gave  it.    They 
called  it  THERMA.     Does  that  suggest  anything  t(3 
you?     What   about   thermal   springs?        On    the   hills 
behind  Salonica  were  thermal  springs,  and  the  Greeks 
and  the  other  ciiaps  liad  as  much   need   for  thermal 
springs  as  we  have.     So  tlie  citv  of  Therma  became 
an  important  place  very  early  in  the  world's  history. 
The    thing   that    amazes   you    in    Salonica    is    the 
number  of  Roman  remains  there.     They  have  wonder- 
ful aqueducts,   for  carrying  water;  mighty  arches,  to 
tell  of  Roman   triumphs,   and   ancient  temples   which 
endure  to  bear  witness  to  the  faith  the  Romans  had  in 
religion.     Their    gods    are    dead    now.    but    many    of 
their  superstitions  survive,  and  you  will  find  tliat  the 
number  seven  was  holy  then,  antl  the  number  thirteen 
was   unholy.     Why?     The   superstitions   in   regard   to 
numbers  are  very  old.  and  they  flourished  like  green 
woods   in    Salonica,    in   the    Roman   days.        But   the 
people   of   those   times    were   a   restless,    discontented 
lot.     They  were  full  of  a  wild  unrest,  and  objected  to 
Roman    rule,     l^ut   it   was   no   use.        Rome   was   the 
mighty    power    of    that    age,    and    whoever    bucked 
against   Rome   had   to  go   under.        It   was   a   strong, 
walled  city,  and  the  people  thought  it  was  impregnable, 
but     very    few    places    were   that — then   or    now — and 
when  the   Roman  Eagles  flew   at   the   gates,   the   city 
was  doomed.     The  Roman  legionaries  took  it,  and  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  made  an  example  of  the  -citizens. 
He    had    seven    .thousand    of    them    confined    in    the 
Hippodrome,  the  circus,  and  when  they  had  formed  an 
object-lesson   for  their   fellows,   he  turned  his  trooj)s 
in  amongst  them  and  massacred  the  whole  lot.     That 
was   about   390   A.D.,   a   good   while   after    Paul    had 
written  his   Epistles  to  them.     You   wonder  how  the 
Gospel  had  spread  in  Thessalonica  by  that  time,  and 
if    there    were    any    Christians    amongst    the    seven 
thousand?     I  read  those  old  letters  now,  and  wonder 
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about  them,  and  the  thought  opens  up  a  whole  world 
of  ideas  in  regard  to  the  people  of  that  unfortunate 
city.  There  must  have  been  a  good  many  wasters 
there  in  those  days,  for  many  of  them  liad  back- 
slidden, since  Paul's  visit,  because  he  said,  in  the 
second  letter:  "And  for  this  cause  God  shall  send  them 
strong  delusion,  that  they  should  believe  a  lie :  that 
they  all  might  be  damned  who  believed  not  the  truth, 
but  had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness."'  That  was  hard 
on  some  of  them,  but  I  wonder  which  of  the  batch 
were  at  the  massacre  in  the  Circus? 

The  minute  you  begin  to  look  over  the  history 
of  this  city  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Salonica,  you 
realise  that  it  must  have  been  in  the  limelight  many 
times,  but  it's  all  part  of  the  Moving  Sliadow  Show, 
and  the  world  goes  on  no  matter  what  crimes  are 
committed,  or  what  disasters  overtake  the  sons  of 
men.  The  stars  still  twinkle  down  unmoved  on  the 
deepest  sorrows  of  earth,  and  the  sun  shines  and  the 
rains  fall,  and  Nature  takes  no  notice  of  our  tragedies ; 
and  the  war  of  to-da}',  dreadful  and  all  as  it  is,  will 
one  day  take  its  place  amongst  all  the  other  "old, 
unha])py,  far-off  things  and  battles  long  ago."  It  is 
dilficult  to  think  that  there  ever  was  such  horror  and 
bloodslied  as  this,  in  the  long  ago.  but  when  you  read 
of  what  the  Saracens  did  to  the  Christians,  and  what 
the  Christians  did  to  their  enemies  in  the  long  ago, 
you  realise  that  we  are  not  greatly  worse^ — or  better 
— than  the  men  of  old.  The  Saracens  captured 
Salonica  in  A.D.  904,  and  took  22,000  of  the  in- 
habitants and  sold  them  for  slaves  along  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Tliat  strikes  you  as  a 
liard  proceeding,  but  the  moon  and  the  stars  took  no 
heed  of  the  event.  The  seasons  came  and  went  as 
regularly  then  as  now,  and  the  world  went  on  its 
wa\-  as  if  all  were  well  with  this  "l)est  of  all  p()ssil)le 
worlds."        When    you    come    to    look    into    ancient 
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history,  you  realise  more  than  you  dare  to  write.  But 
I'm  sure  of  this,  that  the  sons  of  men  have  ever  been 
the  victims  of  censorship,  and  that  the  world  has  had 
to  believe  tlie  stories  that  were  foisted  on  to  it  by 
those  in  authority.  What  do  you  and  I  know  about 
what  took  place  in  the  Saracen  times?  Just  what  the 
heavily-censored  news-mongers  allowed  us  to  hear. 
And  do  you  think  the  censorship  was  any  wiser  then 
than  now?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  world  of  fools  has 
always  been  ruled  by  the  world  of  knaves,  and  it  will 
continue  so  for  a  long  time  yet,  for  knowledge  is 
still  at  a  premium. 

Xames  don't  matter  any  more  than  pronuncia- 
tions. Some  people  call  this  place  Sal-on-ika.  while 
others  call  it  Salon-ika,  l)ut  I'm  not  siu'e  what  I  call 
it.  I  must  have  known  which  was  right  once,  but  I 
think  I  say  sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other. 
I  asked  my  mate  which  I  call  it,  and  she  says,  "Some- 
times the  one,  and  sometimes  the  other."  I  expect 
that  is  so.  But  it  doesn't  matter.  Once  upon  a  time 
it  was  Therma,  but  it  was  conquered  about  315  B.C., 
by  a  party  named — I  think — Cassandi,  or  something 
like  that.  He  was  a  son-in-law  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  his  wife's  name  was  Thessalonica,  and 
when  he  conquered  the  old  Greek  city  he  called  it 
after  his  wife,  and  when  Paul  was  there,  five  or  six 
centuries  later,  it  was  still  Thessalonica,  and  that 
opens  up  the  question,  if  men  were  as  fond  of  their 
wives  then  as  they  are  now?  When  Abel  Jansen 
discovered  Tasmania  he  called  it  after  his  girl,  \'^an 
Dieman's  Land,  and  it  was  very  graceful  on  his  part : 
but  later  people  saw  the  righteousness  of  calling  it 
after  him,  so  tliey  changed  it  to  Tasmania,  which, 
from  my  point  of  view,  had  a  good  deal  to  recommend 
it,  but — not  everything,  because  he  had  the  right  to 
call  it  after  his  girl,  if  he  wanted  to.  The  husband 
of  Thessalonica  called  it  after  her,  and  so  it  stayed. 

K 
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Then  Paul  wrote  his  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians, 
and  immortalised  it  for  us,  but  how  much  do  we  g-ood 
Christians  know  about  it?  Not  much,  I'm  sure.  I'll  tell 
you  what  I  think  I  know  about  it,  but  I'm  quite  certain 
that  most  of  what  I  know  isn't  true,  but  it's  as  near  to 
the  truth  as  I  can  get.  Ijecause  history  is  faked  by 
historians,  and  there  never  was  an  unbiassed  history 
written  yet.  It's  all  guessing.  It  reminds  me  of  the 
Yankee  and  the  Scotchman.  The  Scot  asked  him, 
"What'll  ye  hae  to  drink?"  The  Yankee  replied, 
"I  guess  I'll  take  champagne."  The  Canny  Chap 
replied,  "Guess  again ;  something  about  tippence." 
History  is  just  like  that.  You  guess,  and  if  anybody 
calls  you  down,  you  guess  again. 
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CHAPTER  XXVli. 
THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  THESSALONIANS. 

A  llYnRlD  CITY. 

WHEN  Justinian  was  Emperor  of  the 
Christian  city  of  Constantinople,  in.  say, 
the  5th  century,  and  Theodora  was 
Empress,  tliey  erected  the  great  Church 
of  vSt.  Sophia — the  Su])reme  Wisdom — and  I  hold 
that  to  he  one  of  the  most  wonderful  temples  of  the 
world.  All  the  Roman  Empire  was  laid  under;  con- 
tribution for  it,  and  it  stands  to-day  as  a  memorial 
of  the  greatness  of  the  ideas  of  Justinian,  and  the 
conceptions  of  his  great  architect,  whose  name,  I 
fancy,  was  Anthemius.  No  doubt,  there  were  great 
men  in  those  days,  even  though  we  are  apt  to  try  and 
minimise  the  results  of  pagan  civilisation.  Justinian 
and  Theodora  were  Christians,  and  probably 
Anthemius  was,  also;  but  great  architects  are  the 
product  of  ages,  and  the  Church  of  Saint  Sophia  was 
really  evolved  by  pagan  minds. 

After  that  was  built,  I  fancy  the  architect  moved 
to  Thessalonica  and  erected  the  Church  of  Saint 
Sophia  there,  for  it  is  the  same  grand  sort  of  a 
building  as  the  one  in  Constantinople,  and  it  stands 
to-day  as  a  monument  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
of  that  age;  but  it  has  not  been  a  Christian  church 
for  centuries.  It  is  over  three  hundred  years  since 
the  Turks  captured  the  city,  and  reddened  the  streets 
with  Christian  blood,  and  converted  the  great 
Christian  church  into  a  Moslem  mosque.  All  tlie 
grand  old  churches  of  the  city  were  once  Christian, 
but  are  now  Moslem. 
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'["he  city  itself  is  partly  on  the  alluvial  flat  formed 
by  the  two  rivers,  the  Vardan  and  the  Bistritza,  the 
two  great  rivers  of  western  Macedonia,  and  the  minute 
you  mention  that  name,  there  comes  the  memory  of 
the  old  song  that  we  used  to  sing: — 

"There's   a   cry   from    Macedonia, 
'Come  and  help  us.'  " 

How  history  repeats  itself.  And  the  cry  of  the 
olden  time  was  alleged  to  be  that  of  the  people 
yearning  to  be  released  from  idolatry,  but  now,  it  is 
from  our  own  troops,  who  are  face  to  face  with  a 
Christian  barbarism  such  as  the  world  never  saw 
before.  And  we  are  interested  in  the  town  now,  as 
never  of  old.  Salonica  is  once  more  in  the  limelight, 
and  we  are  all  asking  f|uestions  about  it.  The  hill  on 
which  part  of  the  town  is  built  is  a  mica  schist,  a 
hard  old  rocky,  smooth-faced  stufif,  such  as  you  find  at 
the  Barron  Falls,  in  Queensland.  When  our  soldiers 
start  to  dig  themselves  in  there,  they'll  find  it  im- 
possible, and  they'll  have  to  build  places,  instead  of 
digging  them,  and  no  walls  that  you  can  build  will 
stand  the  force  of  modern  artillery.  There  you  are, 
up  against  a  big  problem  at  once,  for  the  Allies  are 
going  to  fortify  Salonica. 

And  up  on  top  of  the  hill  is  the  ancient  castle 
of  Heptapyrgion,  the  castle  of  the  Seven  Towers, 
and  how  pathetically  weak  it  seem  to  be  now.  One 
shot  from  a  modern  monster  gun  would  scatter  the 
poor  old  castle  to  dust,  and  that  after  it  had  endured 
for  centuries.  Modern  mechanical  war  is  quite  a 
dififerent  thing  from  the  ancient  fashion  of  man  to 
man  and  sword  to  sword.  We  are  in  a  new  world, 
and  the  ([uestion  comes — is  it  a  better  one?  Everyone 
lias  to  answer  that  for  themselves.  Mechanically  it  is 
more  powerful!  But  morally,  it  is  (juite  an  open 
question.        I    don't    feel    sure    about    anything    now, 
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except  that  we  are  very  near  to  barlxirisni.  lUit  then, 
everything  depends  on  the  point  of  view.  All  1  know 
is  that  modern  Salonica  isn't  a  very  good  place  to 
fight  at,  and  the  port,  the  real  shi])ping  place,  is 
modern  and  limited.  The  new  harbour  was  only 
opened  in  1901,  and  it  is  small  for  modern  giant 
ships.  It  is  a  Greek  place  now,  but  it  has  been  every- 
thing in  turn,  and  what  it  will  be  next  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Who  are  the  inhabitants  of  Salonica?  Well,  I'm 
not  prepared  to  say.  If  you  were  to  ask  what 
nationality  were  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople, 
you  would  be  inclined  to  say — if  you  lived  at  Pera — 
that  they  were  Greeks.  But  they  are  really  polyglots, 
many-tongued  hybrids.  Salonica  is  largely  Greek, 
Turkish  and  Jewish.  It  is  not  a  homogeneous  city  by 
any  means,  and  when  I  see  in  the  papers  that 
Salonica  is  "pro-German,"  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
hear  that.  You  see,  one-half,  at  least,  of  the  popula- 
tion is  composed  of  Sephardic  Jews,  who  were  driven 
out  of  Spain  and  Portugal  by  a  religious  persecution 
in  the  i6th  century.  About  60,000  of  them  found 
their  way  to  Salonica  at  that  time,  and  what  country 
do  they  belong  to?  As  soon  as  ever  you  face  the 
Hebrew  question,  you  are  in  a  maze.  English  Jews 
are  English,  and  German  Jews  are  German,  and 
Russian  Jews  are  Russian.  Certainly  the  Russians 
have  been  as  cruel  to  the  Jews  of  late  years  as  the 
English  were  in  the  time  of  King  John,  for  the 
Russians  are  very  bigoted,  and  they  are  Christians, 
and  they  blame  the  Jews  for  the  crucifixion  of  Christ, 
so  they  are  horribly  merciless  to  them.  And  the  Jews 
have  no  nation  of  their  own.  They  have  been  home- 
less wanderers  on  the  face  of  the  earth  for  ages,  and 
what  countrymen  are  they  now?  That  is  an  important 
question  in  a  place  like  Salonica  to-day.  They  are 
like   the   Labor    Party   in    some   countries :    they   hold 
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the  balance  of  power  in  their  hands,  and  both  sides 
try  to  propitiate  them.  It  must  be  ratlier  fine  to  be  a 
Jew  now ! 

When  half  of  the  population  of  a  city  is  Hebrew, 
that  city  is  going  to  be  Hebraic,  for  they  are  a  strong, 
masterful  people,  very  faithful  to  their  racial  tradi- 
tions, and  that  fact  is  borne  witness  to  by  the 
language  of  Salonica.  The  Jews  speak  a  sort  of 
Latin,  a  corrupt  form  of  Spanish,  and  the  rest  of  the 
people  have  acquired  it,  and  very  few  people  outside 
the  city  can  speak  their  language.  I  remember  getting 
bushed  in  Constantinople  once,  and  trying  to  find  my 
way  to  the  Galata  Bridge  by  means  of  my  English 
tongue.  I  had  to  give  it  up  at  last  and  try  Spanish, 
and  a  Portuguese  understood  me,  and  we  managed  to 
talk  enough  for  him  to  show  me  where  I  could  get  a 
native  boat  (a  caique)  to  take  me  to  the  bridge. 
Then  the  boatman  realised  what  countryman  I  was. 
and  as  he  lay  back  easily  to  the  oars,  he  interrogated 
me,  '^'Engleese?"  "Yes,"  I  replied,  with"  a  nod  and 
an  affirmative  smile.  He  smiled  back,  and  flung  out 
the  only  English  word  he  knew,  which  was  "Dam." 
I  laughed  at  that,  and  I'll  bet  he'd  pass  that  word  on 
to  other  travellers. 

Well,  Salonica  is  that  way,  lingually,  and  there 
must  be  a  great  lingual  conflict  going  cfti  there  now. 
All  the  educated  Turks  speak  French,  and  a  good 
many  have  learned  German  of  late  years.  The  Greeks 
are  mostly  uni-lingual,  like  the  English,  so  there  is  a 
great  language  trouble  in  Salonica  at  the  present  time. 

Do  the  Thessalonians — or  the  Salonicans — 
know  anything  about  the  history  of  their  city?  Do 
they  know  anything  about  the  rights  and  wrongs  of 
this  war?  Not  a  bit.  They  are  an  ignorant  race, 
and  although  their  city  has  been  in  the  limelight  for 
thousands  of  years,  the  people  know  very  little  about 
it.     There  may  be  a  few  people  in  Salonica  who  have 
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heard  the  history  of  their  own  town,  but  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  four  lines  of  raihvay  converge  on  tlie 
port,  you  may  safely  assume  that  the  people  just  live 
from  day  to  clay  and  from  hour  to  hour,  knowing 
little  about  history  and  caring  less.  How  much  do 
we  wise  western  people  know  about  all  the  problems 
of  war  and  waste  and  wickedness?  We  know  what 
we  are  told !  And  what  about  the  men  that  are  on 
strike  at  Newcastle,  and  have  stopped  the  supply  of 
munitions?  What  about  the  strikers  all  over  the 
Commonwealth?  What  about  the  political  party  that 
refuses  to  shut  the  liquor  saloons,  while  the  idle 
soldiers,  all  unused  to  uniforms  and  idleness,  fall 
victims  to  drink  and  to  other  things  that  are  worse? 
It  seems  easy  to  throw  stones  at  the  polyglots  of 
Salonica,  but  have  we  any  right  to  throw  stones?  We 
are  giving  of  our  best  to  the  cause,  and  we  are  doing 
a  lot,  but — what  about  those  whose  name  is  legion, 
who  are  doing  nothing,  or  worse?  When  I  begin  to 
talk  about  Salonica  there  comes  to  me  the  knowledge 
that  we  are  very  ignorant  and  casual,  even  in  the 
midst  of  our  high  Christian  civilisation,  and  I  blush 
for  my  race.  I  could  almost  join  in  with  the  old 
Persian,  who  sang:— 

"Oh,  come  with  old  Khayyam,  and  leave  the  wise 
To  talk;  one  thing  is  certain,  that  this  life  flies; 
One  thing  is   certain,  and   the   rest   is  lies; 
The  flower  that  once  has  lilown,  for  ever  dies." 
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CHAPTER  XXVTII. 
THE  BALKANS. 

A    POLITICAL   TANGLE. 

THE  circle  said,  "Tell  us  about  Albania,"  and 
I  gasped !'  You  see  I'm  the  story-teller  to 
a  little  circle,  consisting  mostly  of  children. 
Rut  they  are  children !  You  remember  the 
story  of  the  politician  who  had  a  formula  to  use  on 
mothers  when  they  brought  their  babies  to  him.  Most 
babies  look  all  alike  to  most  men,  and  the  foolish  men 
say  so.  but  this  politician  used  to  say.  with  proper 
emphasis — "My  word,  that  is  a  baby."  And  the 
mothers  all  voted  for  him.  Well,  my  circle  is  a  circle, 
and  when  the  circle  says — "Tell  us  about  Albania." 
I've  got  to  do  it.  but  the  trouble  is,  how  to  boil  it 
down  for  print,  because  you  can  tell  a  heap  more  in 
an  hour  than  you  can  write  in  several  hours,  and  the . 
story  of  Albania  is  mixed  up  with  that  of  Roumania 
and  Bulgaria,  and  Macedonia,  and  Herzegovina,  and 
stacks  of  places,  not  to  mention  Greece  and  Turkey 
and  Russia,  and  Austria,  and  Italy,  and  a  whole  lot 
of  other  places.  But  before  we  begin  to  talk  about 
Albania,  you've  got  to  get  a  map  of  Europe,  and  look 
at  the  place,  and  then  you'll  see  what  a  tangle  you've 
got  to  deal  with.  If  I  can  get  a  map  to  go  witli  this, 
I'll  do  it,  but  for  fear  I  don't,  you'll  have  to  get  a  war- 
map  of  your  own,  eh? 

The  problem  of  the  Balkans  is  only  understood 
when  you  look  at  the  map  and  see  about  tliirteen  dif- 
ferent countries  from  seven  to  twenty  centuries  old.  all 
spread  over  south-eastern  Europe,  with  a  vast  popula- 
tion of  ditTerent  nationalities,  and  three  different  and 
(|uite  antagonistic  religions,  and  about  twenty  different 
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national  as])irations.  more  or  less  flistinct  and  antago- 
nistic. 

And  they  are  all  as  sentimental  as  we  are !  Yon 
wonldn't  think  we  are  sentimental,  would  you?  We 
are  alleged  to  be  a  cunning,  phlegmatic,  selfish  race  of 
hypocrites.  We  are  alleged  to  have  no  souls,  and  no 
ideals,  but  just  a  race  of  trading,  huckstering  piratical 
traders.  Yes,  I've  heard  all  that,  and  there's  a  deal  of 
truth  in  all  the  names  hurled  at  us  by  our  enemies. 
And  Tom  Carlyle  quoted  Schopenhauer,  and  said  we 
were  "mostly  fools."  So  we  are,  Tammas,  so  we  are! 
l^>ut  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  British  race  is  the 
best  on  earth,  and  that  isn't  saying  much !  We  are 
as  full  of  sentiment  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat,  and  we 
are  the  champion  missionaries  of  the  world  and  want 
everybody  to  be  of  our  religion,  because  we  KNOW 
it's  the  best.  That  isn't  ]M-ide,  you  know.  Not  a  bit 
of  it!  It's  self  conceit!  As  the  Scotchman  says, 
'AVha's  like  us?  Dam  the  yin."  We  are  the  people, 
and  there  are  none  like  us,  and  we  are  as 
sentimental  as  old  maids.  You  look  at  the  way  we 
roused  up  to  defend  the  Empire !  What  was  that  but 
sentiment,  Em])ire  sentiment,  national  sentiment ! 
(When  I  found  myself  too  old  to  go  to  the  front.  I 
nearly  died  of  mortification,  for  I  had  the  British 
sentiment.  Elsum's  song  stirred  me,  when  the  Empire 
called  for  help  : — 

"Lo!  a  mighty  answer  sounding  from  the  eastward  to  the 

west. 
As  ten  million  voices  we  reply  to  her  behest; 
They  who   fight  you,  old   Grey   Mother,   reckon   not   with 

her   alone; 
They  shall  fight  a  Greater  Britain:  flesh  ot  flesh  and  bone 

of  bone." 

Them's  my  sentiments,  and  those  are  the  senti- 
ments of  all  British  sentimentalists .  We  love  our 
countrv ! 
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Won't  you  allow  other  countries  to  have  national 
sentiments?  Well,  do  we?  Yes,  big  countries  mav  have 
national  sentiments,  but  you  can't  allow  little 
countries  to  liave  them !  Can't  you  ?  What  about 
Ireland?  What  about  Scotland  and  Wales?  and 
Switzerland?  and  Albania?  I  think  the  little  fello>vs 
have  it  strongest  of  all,  for  the  feeling  of  nationhood 
is  stronger  in  Poland  than  it  is  in  Russia ;  stronger 
in  Finland  than  it  is  in  Germany.  What  about  all 
the  little  countries  in  the  south-east  of  Europe?  Have 
they  no  sentiments?  My  word,  they  have,  and  you'll 
never  settle  the  Balkan  ciuestion  till  you  settle  it  right, 
and  how  are  we  going  to  settle  it  right?  I  don't  know, 
but  I  know  that  I  don't  know,  and  that  is  the  chief 
difference  between  myself  and  some  of  the  alleged 
statesmen  who  officiated  at  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  after 
the  Crimean  war  of  1853.  There  can  never  be  peace 
in  Europe,  settled  peace,  until  small  nationalities  have 
been  recognised  and  given  a  fair  chance  to  develop 
along  their  own  lines,  and  we  can  never  know  what 
those  lines  are  till  we  know  the  people  and  their 
history,  and  what  chance  does  that  give  for  "peace  in 
our  time,  O  Lord"?  Not  much!  Now,  gossips, 
will  you  answer  this  question?  How  much  do  you 
know  about  the  Balkan  states?  Years  and  years  ago 
I  was  in  a  Bulgarian  church,  and  they  sprinkled  me 
with  holy  water,  and  I  didn't  know  what  sort  of  a 
church  it  was  till  I  was  told  it  was  a  "Greek  church"  ; 
tliat  is  what  they  call,  out  there,  an  "orthodox  church." 
I'.ut  all  Bulgarians  are  not  "orthodox"!  No, 
certainly  not.  I  had  a  college  chum  named  John  Mat- 
inscheff,  who  was  a  Protestant  Christian,  and  he  said 
there  were  plenty  of  his  sort  in  Bulgaria :  but  I  think 
he  would  have  bad  luck  when  he  went  back  there  on 
the  finish  of  his  college  course.  Three  religions  go 
a  long  way  in  a  small  area.  I  heard  a  man  preaching 
last    Sunday,    who   said    that   there   were   nearly   200 
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different  religions  in  America,  but  my  impression  is 
that  we  have  only  two  real  species  of  religion,  that  is 
Protestant  and  Catliolic,  and  they  are  only  varieties 
of  the  one.  And  the  Moslem,  Orthodox,  and  Catholic 
are  the  one  species  after  all,  just  varieties.  But  they 
tangle  up  the  political  question  in  south-eastern 
Europe,  for  they  are  all  in  deadly  earnest  in  being 
against  each  other.  We  have  religious  troubles  in 
Australia ;  but  they  are  nothing  to  what  they  are  in 
the  Balkans ! 

Let's  try  and  make  out  a  bit  of  the  nationalities 
in  the  Balkans.  There  are  the  Bulgars  and  Serbs,  the 
Rumanians  (you  can  spell  it  Roumanians,  if  you  like), 
the  Montenegrins,  the  Albanians,  the  Bosnians,  the 
Herzegovinians,  the  Wallachians,  the  Moldavians,  the 
Transylvanians,  the  Bessarabians,  the  Greeks,  the 
Turks,  and  the  Italians.  They  are  the  crowd  that  go 
to  make  up  the  Balkans,  but,  of  course,  there  are  the 
Magyars,  and  the  Austrians,  and  a  lot  of  others  whose 
names  I  can't  spell,,  who  have  taken  a  hand  in  the 
fighting.  But  I've  given  you  names  enough  to  convey 
some  idea  of  the  Balkan  problem,  and  the  difficulties 
in  settling  it.  Our  trouble  is  now,  and  ever  has  been, 
that  we  don't  know  the  facts  of  the  case.  When  the 
Turks  raided  Bulgaria  in  1875,  the  world  heard  about 
it  through  W.  E.  Gladstone,  and  it  came  as  a  shock 
to  the  world  to  learn  that  there  were  people  such  as 
the  Bulgarians  in  existence.  The  Turks  attacked  the 
village  of  Batak,  with  Bashi-Bazouks,  and  the  poor 
Bulgarian  peasants  couldn't  fight.  They  were  all 
right  on  murder  and  pillage,  and  arson,  but  poor 
devils,  they  had  no  arms,  and  they  had  never  been 
drilled,  and  the  Bashi-Bazouks  had  it  all  their  own 
way.  There  were  about  seven  thousand  people  in 
Batak,  and  the  commander  of  the  Turks  promised 
that  if  they  capitulated,  they  would  be  honorably 
dealt  with,  and  not  one  of  them  should  be  hurt,  so 
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they  yielded.  Then  the  Bashi-Bazonks  were  let  loose, 
and,  it  is  alleged,  .slaughtered  five  tliousand  out  of 
seven  thousand  inhabitants.  Mr.  Gladstone  afifirmed 
that  there  were  twelve  thousand  Bulgarians 
slaughtered  during  the  month  of  May,  the  month  of 
Mary,  the  blessed  month  of  the  early  summer.  And 
Bulgaria  had  suffered  five  centuries  of  Turkish  rule 
at  that  time,  and  they  were  still  Christians,  and  still 
had  some  aspirations  after  independence.  The  minute 
you  recite  that  fact,  you  realise  that  the  Turks  could 
not  have  been  as  bad  as  they  were  made  out,  or  else 
there  would  have  been  no  Christian  Bulgars  left,  after 
five  centuries  of  Turkish  rule.  Mr.  Gladstone  lived  to 
realize  that  the  Christians  were  not  the  innocent  lambs 
that  he  made  them  out  to  be ! 

Who  are  the  Bulgars?  Well,  they  are  said  to  be 
a  branch  of  the  Finnish  tribes,  who  came  from  the 
north  about  the  year  680  A.D.,  so  they  are  old 
settlers  of  more  than  a  thousand  years'  standing  in 
the  Balkans,  and  they  are  only  half  civilised  now,  from 
my  point  of  view.  And  the  Bulgarians  are  there- 
fore Slavs,  the  same  as  the  Russians !  I  think  so, 
but  mind,  T  don't  guarantee  anything  about  them.  My 
friend  John  Matinscheff  used  to  tell  me  tales  about 
his  people,  but  I  found  out  later  that  he  was  partly  a 
liar  and  partly  an  ignoramus,  and  very  few  of  us 
know  much  about  our  own  country-people  and  their 
origin.  War  has  always  raged  in  the  Balkans, 
because  the  people  are  ignorant,  primitive,  and  senti- 
mental, and  you  can't  keep  records  in  places  that  are 
always  getting  burned  down  and  raided,  and  re- 
colonised.  My  own  candid  opinion  is  that  the  history 
of  the  Balkans  is — mixed. 
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CHAPTER   XXIX. 
MOSLEM  AND  CHRISTIAN. 
A    GENERAL    MIX-UP. 

ON'CE  upon  a  time,  w  hen  I  was  .young,  ignorant 
and  pious,  I  was  on  the  wallahv  with 
another  pious  chap,  north  of  Constantinople, 
and  we  saw  a  shepherd  silhouetted  on  a  hill- 
top leading  a  Hock  of  sheep.  He  seemed  to  have  a  long 
crook,  and  to  be  carrying  a  lamb  in  his  bosom.  The 
blue  sky,  the  mild  air,  and  the  peace  fulness  of  the 
pface  harmonised  with  the  sight  of  the  gentle  shepherd, 
and  we  tried  to  recall  the  words  of  Holy  Writ — 'T 
am  the  good  shepherd,  and  know  my  sheep,  and  am 
known  of  mine,  and  the  good  shepherd  giveth  his  lite 
for  his  sheep."  Then  we  talked  about  the  Old  Book, 
and  its  true  pictures  of  Eastern  life,  and  our  hearts 
burned  within  us.  Our  road  wound  round  and 
brought  up  close  to  the  gentle  shepherd,  and  we  got 
the  surprise  of  our  lives.  His  "crook"  was  a  long 
musket,  and  his  belt  was  full  of  daggers  and  pistols. 
His  dark  skin  and  white  teeth,  and  savage-looking 
coarse  black  hair  made  him  look  like  what  he  was, 
a  bold,  bad  brigand,  compelled  by  hunger  to  herd  sheep. 
He  wasn't  carrying  a  lamb;  no  fear!  He  was  walking 
with  folded  arms,  meditating  deviltry.  When  I  came 
to  know  the  Bulgars.  I  knew  he  was  a  fair  sample  of 
his  clan. 

You've  heard  tell  of  a  party  named  Ovid,  haven't 
you?  Wrote  the  "Metamorphoses,"  and  some  other 
things.  He  was  a  Roman  poet,  born  forty  or  tifty 
years  before  Christ.  He  wrote  some  ripping  good 
things,  and  amongst  others  he  described  the  Bulgars 
(I'm  using  that  name  to  describe  all  the  push  that 
was  conquered  by  the  Russians  in  the  South-east  of 
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Euroi)ej  in  a  way  that  left  an  impression  in  the 
world.  He  said :  "There  is  not  one  of  them  who  does 
not  carry  his  cjuiver,  his  bow,  his  arrows,  dipped  in 
the  venom  of  the  viper.  They  have  rougli  voices, 
savage  features,  and  are  a  striking  image  of  the  god 
Mars.  They  neither  cut  their  hair  nor  their  beards, 
and  their  hand  is  always  prompt  to  use  the  murderous 
dagger,  which  every  barbarian  wears  at  his  belt." 

And  they  haven't  changed  mucli  }et,  and  the  same 
spirit  pervades  the  country  now  as  did  l)efore  Christ. 
Ovid  says :  "There  are  very  few  people  here  who  dare 
to  cultivate  the  fields,  and  those  unfortunates  who  do, 
hold  the  plough  with  one  hand  and  the  sword  with 
the  other;  it  is  with  a  helmet  on  liis  head  that  the 
shepherd  plays  his  pipes." 

And  they  are  the  same  now  as  the\'  were  in 
Ovid's  time,  excepting,  of  course,  the  small  external 
changes  which  have  been  forced  on  them  through  the 
ages.  They  don't  carry  arrows  dipped  in  vipers'  blood 
now,  but  they  carry  more  or  less  modern  muskets. 
In  my  day  they  were  often  muzzle-loaders  with  flint- 
locks. Think  of  me  having  been  at  home  amongst 
people  with  flint-lock  muskets !  It  makes  me  feel  as 
if  I  must  be  a  thousand  years  old! 

The  names  have  changed  a  lot,  but  the  people 
are  the  same,  conquerors  and  conquered.  They  used 
to  be  Dacian,  or  Thracian,  or  Scythian  conquerors, 
and  the  Romans  said  that  the  Scythians  were  a  people 
cast  in  bronze.  They  were  magnificent  in  their  war- 
like ways,  but  their  religion  was  just  the  limit!  They 
said  life  was  a  blunder  and  death  a  release.  They 
mourned  and  wailed  when  a  child  was  born,  and  yelled 
with  glad  rejoicing  at  a  funeral.  They  told  fortunes 
by  palmistry,  too ;  but  that  is  another  story.  They 
marched  over  Southern  Russia  and  South-eastern 
Europe,  and  there  was  eternal  war  and  change.  Names 
changed,    religion    changed,    but    the    people    always 
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seemed  much  aljoiit  the  same.  .'Vnd  they  were  our 
brethren.  They  were  human  beings,  as  we  are,  with 
all  the  pride  and  ignorance  and  sentimentalism  and 
fear,  and  hope  and  love  that  we  have,  and  a  }ear  to 
them  was  just  the  same  as  it  is  to  us: — 

"We  live,  wc  love,  we  woo,  we  wed; 
We    wreathe   our   brides;    we    sheet   our    dead. 
We  laugh,  wc   weep,  wc  hope,  we   fear; 
And  that's  the  burden  of  the  year!" 

And  the  centuries  have  made  no  ditference  in 
those  things,  and  the  modern  wars  are  no  easier  to 
bear  than  the  ancient  ones.  I  daren't  tell  you  what 
war  and  slaughter  and  starvation  means  in  those 
crowded  little  countries ;  you  know  yourselves  the 
horrors  of  war  in  Belgium,  and  you  know  that  we  try 
to  help  the  Belgians ;  but  very  few  except  F.  R.  C. 
Hopkins  and  a  few  faithful  ones  try  to  help  the 
Montenegrins,  or  the  Serbs,  or  the  Bulgarians !  Let 
me  give  you  a  few  lines  from  Miss  Durham's  recent 
book,  "The  Struggle  for  Scutari" : — 

"The  weather  grew  hotter  and  hotter ;  the  stench 
was  almost  intolerable.  The  children  were  sickening 
on  a  diet  of  badly-cooked  maize.  The  days  were 
roasting.  The  heavy  blue  sky  closed  down  like  a  lid, 
and  the  land  was  white  with  dust.  The  nights  were 
sweltering.  My  room  and  all  the  hotels  swarmed 
with  black  beetles,  which  ran  over  one  at  night,  and 
drank  the  sweat,  and  laid  eggs  in  my  clothes.  The 
corridor  stank  of  orderlies.  The  night  air  streamed 
hot  through  the  open  windows ;  myriads  of  stars  stared 
in  like  pitiless  eyes  from  the  cloudless  night  sky,  and 
I  hated  them." 

Names  change,  but  the  facts  abide  like  hills  of 
adamant,  and  the  hearts  of  the  people  are  ever  the 
same. 
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Roumania  and  Serbia  are  the  two  advanced  States 
with  fine  armies,  and  well  forward  in  the  march  of 
civilization.  Roumania  comes  almost  to  the  Black  Sea, 
north  of  Bulgaria,  and  the  Roumanians  have  enjoyed  a 
higli  civilization  for  nearly  50  years,  ever  since  Prince 
Charles,  a  Hohenzollern,  entered  Bucharest  as  ruler, 
and  married  "Carmen  Sylva,'  who  was  Princess 
Elizabeth  of  Weid,  and  came  from  her  father's  castle 
on  the  Rhine.  But  Prince  Charles  was  only  a  ruler 
for  the  Turks,  until  in  1877  he  signed  a  secret  treaty 
with  Russia,  and  war  was  declared  on  the  Turks. 
Roumania  made  unto  lierself  a  great  name  at  the 
battle  of  Plevna,  but  that  is  a  story  by  itself.  In  1881 
the  Roumanians  made  themselves  into  an  independent 
kingdom,  and  I  hope  they'll  come  to  the  help  of  the 
Russians  (and  us)  now.  Are  the  Roumanians  Slavs, 
the  same  as  the  Russians?  Well,  Fm  not  prepared 
to  say.  I  do  believe  tliat  the  only  two  non-slavonic 
people  in  the  south-east  of  Europe  are  the  Greeks  and 
the  Albanians,  and  they  hate  the  Slavs.  Now,  do  you 
see  wdiere  the  trouble  comes  in?  All  these  little 
nationalities  are  divided  up  into  races,  and  the  races 
are  divided  up  into  religions,  and  they  all  hate  each 
other  viciously,  either  for  a  race  or  religion,  and 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  We  are  Christ- 
ians, so,  of  course,  the  Moslems  are  a  bad  lot,  but 
when  you  live  amongst  the  Moslems  for  a  wdiile,  and 
hear  their  side,  you  wonder  if  we  have  always  been 
fair.  Let  me  tell  you  a  story  by  Wadham  Peacock, 
in  his  book  "Albania,"  published  last  year.  He  was 
British  Consul-Gencral  in  North  All)ania. 

Scutari,  in  Albania,  is  really  named  Scodra,  and 
I  don't  know  what  fool-man  anglicised  it  to  Scutari. 
I  know  the  Asiatic  Scutari,  opposite  Constantinople, 
very  well,  but  the  Albanian  place  puzzled  me.  The 
Turks  captured  Scodra  from  the  X'enetians  in  1470, 
and  the  Turkish  Cadi  lived  in  the  Christian  bishop's 
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house,  and — this  is  Peacock's  story — "The  Roman 
Catholics  were  still  allowed  their  churches  and 
freedom  of  worship."  (Note  that:  we  say  the  Mos- 
lems are  intolerant)  !  "The  archbishops  fixed  their 
seat  at  Badna  till  1609  A.D.,  when  Archbishop 
Marinus  obtained  a  firman  from  the  Sultan,  granting 
the  fullest  freedom  iand  privileges  to  the  Roman 
Catholics;  the  Archbishop  received  a  salary  from  the 
Turkish  Treasury,  and  was  given  authority  to  perform 
all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  and  to 
levy  tithes  and  dues  from  his  flock.  In  spite  of  all  the 
.privileges,  the  Archbishop  and  Bishops  of  Durazzo, 
Scodra  and  Alessio  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  a 
conspiracy  to  hand  over  Albania  to  the  Venetians  in 
1645.  The  plot  was  discovered,  and  thenceforward 
the  Christians  were  oppressed  and  humiliated  by  the 
Turks  as  political  intriguers  with  Venice." 

I  just  tell  you  that  story  to  let  you  see,  as  through 
a  glass  darkly,  that  our  side  hasn't  always  played  the 
game.  I'm  no  Moslem,  and  I  want  to  see  our  boys 
drive  the  Turks  out  of  Europe,  but  I  just  want  to 
let  you  see — or  rather  suspect — that  there  are  two 
sides  to  every  story. 

Turkey  was  once  a  mighty  power,  and  as  long  as 
the  Crescent  was  triumphant,  it  was  well.  The  Mos- 
lems governed  by  the  sword,  but  they  could  not 
govern  by  law,  and  ever  since  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople the  Turks  have  been  failing.  One  country 
after  another  has  thrown  them  over,  and  the  Turks 
would  have  been  driven  out  of  Europe  long  ago  only 
for  the  jealous  fears  of  the  Christian  nations.  The 
Balkan  pov/ers  could  all  have  been  free  long  since  if 
they  could  have  combined,  but  race  and  religion  have 
kept  them  apart,  poor  beggars.  When  we  drive  the 
Turks  out  of  Europe,  Russia  will  take  Constantinople 
— which  she  has  named  Czarograd — and  all  the  little 
Wcrring  nations  in  the  cockpit  of  Europe  will  try  to 
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find  a  means  of  development  apart  from  war.  I 
wonder  why  we  can't  have  sense,  and  cease  from 
slaying  each  other,  and  work  together  for  the  common 
good !  It  would  he  such  a  good  world  if  we  would 
all  pull  together,  but — here  we  are,  fighting  worse 
than  they  did  in  the  Middle  Ages;  ah,  me,  for  the 
sorrow  of  it : — 

"And  winter  lingers,  and  summer  flies, 
And  sorrow  abideth,  and  pleasure   dies; 
And  the   days  are  sliort,  and  the   nights  are   long, 
And  little  is  right,  and  much   is  wrong." 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 
THE  POLISH  WORLD. 

A  TEXT  FOR  PREACHERS. 

DID  you  ever  hear  nie  preach?"  asked  Coleridge. 
"T  n-n-never  heard  you  d-d-do  anything  else," 
replied  Lamb,  and  I  suppose  they  both 
laughed.  Some  men  run  to  preaching  as 
ducks  run  to  water,  and  I  was  born  for  a  preacher, 
but  got  into  the  wrong  groove.  The  history  of 
Poland  makes  me  want  to  preach  on  the  text : — 
"Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap  " 
If  I  could  stick  to  the  text,  and  talk  about  Poland,  it 
would  be  all  right,  but  I  want  to  revert  to  the  British 
Empire,  and  to  make  present  and  personal  applications 
of  the  text.  You  can't  be  a  good  preacher  if  you  do 
that !  A  parson  told  a  woman  that  her  sex  was  a 
failure  at  preaching  because  they  were 'too  apt  to  make 
personal  applications,  which  she  denied.  He  said, 
"Take  the  text.  Proverbs  xxv.  24,  'It  is  better  to  dwell 
in  the  corner  of  the  housetop,  than  with  a  brawling 
woman,  and  in  a  wide  house.'  "  Then  she  almost 
shrieked — "Do  you  mean  me?"  And  there  you  have 
the  trouble ! 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  Poland  was  one  of  the 
greatest  powers  of  Europe.  Her  territories  stretched 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  if  you  get  the 
map  you  will  find  that  that  means  she  stretched  across 
Europe  from  north  to  south.  They  reached  from  the 
heart  of  Germany  to  the  heart  of  Muscovy,  and  her 
heroes,  like  Boleslaus  and  King  Casimir,  were  known 
all    over    the    world;    but    your    heroes    must    have 
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pronounceable  names,  if  they  are  going  to  be  really 
popular.  When  you  think  of  the  Poles,  you  think  of 
our  mountain,  "Kosciusko"  (which  we  shorten  to 
Kossy!),  but  you  can't  talk  about  Mlodziejowski,  or 
Thaddeus  Matuszewicz,  or  Isabella  Czartoryska. 
Those  names  simply  put  you  off  talking  about  them, 
because  you  can't  pronounce  them,  and  you  hate  to 
seem  ignorant,  and  so  you  drop  talking  about  them; 
and  yet  Poland  is  a  marvellous  country,  with  a  long 
list  of  saints  and  heroes  and  noble  people.  We  don't 
really  know  who  the  Poles  are,  or  were,  any  more  than 
we  know  who  we  were  ourselves.  All  sorts  of 
historical  bars  have  practised  on  us,  and  historians 
have  told  us  things,  but  a  few  centuries  ago,  the  great 
heroic  Frenchman,  Rabelais,  said,  "God  cannot  alter 
the  past,  but  historians  can,  and  maybe  that  is  why  God 
allows  them  to  exist."  My  word,  but  history  is  a 
rotten  concern,  and  when  I  read  history  I  try  to 
remember  that,  and  stick  to  some  great  flaming  truth 
like  "Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also 
reap." 

Poland  was  out  of  the  way  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  Greeks,  and  the  civilisers,  so  we  don't  come  across 
her  much  in  history;  but  they  were  a  dark,  warlike, 
mysterious  race  that  dwelt  in  the  swamps  and  morasses 
of  Central  Europe,  and  it  was  about  the  time  that 
William  the  Norman  invaded  England  ( 1066,  I  always 
remember  that),  that  they  began  to  crystallise  out 
from  the  darkness.  They  had  great  warrior  kings — 
mythological — who  made  them  a  power,  but  the 
Tartars  invaded  Poland  from  the  south-east,  and 
ravaged  all  the  land,  and  then  immigrants  had  to  be 
invited  from  the  western  lands  to  occupy  the  ravaged 
areas,  and  they  were  given  special  privileges  as  traders 
and  agriculturists,  and  a  great  "middle  class"  grew 
up,  and  Poland  prospered.  But  the  Poles  were  terrors 
for  "liberty,"  and  it  seems  to  me  that  "liberty"  meant 
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the  right  to  do  as  they  pleased,  without  regard  to 
anybody  else.  And  each  Pole  appeared  to  be  out  for 
personal  liberty.  The  "nobles"  ran  the  country,  each 
one  for  himself,  and  the  people  born  on  their  estates 
were  their  slaves.  There  was  no  freedom  for 
anybody,  no  justice  for  anybody,  no  law  or  considera- 
tion for  anybody,  except  for  the  land-owners.  And 
no  country  can  exist  on  nobles,  or  aristocrats. _  Burns 
knew  that,  and  prayed  for  the  sons  of  the  soil  in  his 
"Cotter's  Saturday  Night." 

"And  O!  may  Heaven  their  simple  lives  prevent 
From  Luxury's  contagion,  v^^eak  and  vile! 
Then,  howe'er,  crowns  and  coronets  be  rent. 
A  virtuous  populace   may  rise   the  while, 
And  stand  a  wall  of  fire  around  their  much-loved  Isle." 

A  country  without  a  middle-class  is  bound  to  fall, 
and  the  "upper-class"  that  neglects  the  "lower-class" 
is  bound  for  the  scrap-heap.  And  the  Polish  nobles 
despised  and  enslaved  the  lower  classes,  and  so 
brought  on  themselves  their  awful  doom. 

When  you  talk  about  Polish  education,  it  recall.'? 
the  essay  on  snakes  in  Ireland — "There-  are  none." 
The  nobility  was  absolutely  ignorant,  and  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  there  was  nothing  for  the 
poor  beggars  to  do  but  to  eat  and  drink  and  have 
grand  festivals  and  carousals.  The  stories  of  Polish 
extravagance  in  the  i6th,  17th,  and  i8th  centuries  read 
like  fairy  tales.  They  were  the  most  ill-balanced 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  All  the  taxes  were 
paid  by  the  traders  and  workers,  and  the  land-owners 
paid  nothing.  They  kept  petty  courts,  and  hosts  of 
servitors,  were  little  kings,  each  in  his  own  domain, 
and  the  poor  were  degraded  to  the  very  kennels.  No 
tongue  nor  pen  can  do  justice  to  the  degradation  of 
the  Poles,  ruled  and  rulers,  for  the  curse  of  slavery 
falls  on  the  slave-owners  more  disastrously  than  on  the 
slaves.      Let    me   quote   a    Polish   historian,    of   com- 
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paratively  recent  times.  He  says,  "I  see  millions  of 
beings,  many  of  whom  go  about  half-naked,  while 
others  are  clad  only  in  short  and  thin  siermengas 
(coats  of  coarse  cloth),  all  of  them  pinched,  parched, 
dishevelled,  begrimefl,  with  eyes  deep-sunken  in  their 
heads,  with  bent  backs  and  narrow  chests,  working 
continually.  Moody,  muddled  and  stupid,  they  feel 
little,  and  think  less — and  this  insensibility  is  their 
only  felicity.  At  first  sight,  their  bfestial  figures 
remind  one  rather  of  brutes  than  of  human  kind. 
Chlopy  they  are  called,  a  word  expressing  unutterable 
contempt.  The  daily  bread  of  these  creatures  is 
coarse  groats,  and  for  four  months  out  of  the  twelve 
they  snatch  a  bare  subsistence  from  the  forest  and  the 
heath.  Their  dwellings  are  holes  in  the  earth,  or 
hovels  raised  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  sun  never  seems  to  shine  upon  these  dwellings. 
It  is  in  such  filthy,  steaming  dens  that  the  peasant, 
after  working  all  day  for  his  master,  lies  down  in  the 
foul  straw  of  his  lair  which  he  shares  with  his 
children — and  his  cattle." —  "The  Last  King  of 
Poland,"  by  E.  Nesbit  Bais,   1909. 

Such  a  story  makes  you  realise  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  "upper  class"  had  been  woefully  neglected, 
and  you  understand  how  Poland  came  to  be  swept  out 
from  the  councils  of  the  great  nations.  She  had  the 
most  fertile  country  in  Europe,  the  one  with  the 
greatest  possibilities,  and  yet — she  was  a  degraded 
outcast  amongst  them  all,  and  she  reaped  in  bitterness 
what  she  had  sown  in  ignorance. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 
POOR  POLAND. 

LIBERTY  AND  TRAITORS. 

WHEN  Buckle  started  to  write  "The  History 
of  Civilisation,"  he  thought  it  would  be 
a  very  simple  matter,  to  a  well  read  man. 
But  it  was  not.  It  was  too  big  and  too 
complicated  a  subject,  so  he  wrote  "The  History  of  Civ- 
ilisation in  England,"  but  even  that  appeared  to  take 
in  a  great  many  civilised  countries.  The  foundations 
of  our  alleged  civilisation  were  laid  a  long  time  ago, 
and  I  expect  that  Babylon  and  Assyria  had  something 
to  do  with  us,  as  well  as  Greece  and  Rome.  I  started 
to  write  about  Poland,  and  I  wanted  to  just  give  you 
a  brief  sketch  of  her  terrible  history,  in  one  chapter, 
but  it  isn't  as  easy  as  you  might  think.  What  made 
the  Poles  so  difficult  to  deal  with  was  the  foolish 
notion  they  had  of  liberty.  Each  Pole  appeared  to 
think  that  he  was  IT,  and  Liberty  meant  his  right  to 
do  as  he  pleased.  And  that  makes  me  wonder  what 
Liberty  really  is?  If  I  were  to  tell  you  the  simple 
truth,  I  would  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
Liberty,  but  I  suppose  that  would  be  treason.  Would 
it?  I  was  reading  a  book  the  other  day,  called 
"Bubbles  of  the  Foam,"  a  translation  from  the 
Sanscrit,  by  F.  W.  Bain,  and  in  his  introduction,  he 
talked  about  the  way  in  which  the  Indian  mind  has 
found  Emancipation,  as  opposed  to  the  British — or 
rather  the  Christian — way.  He  said :  "Does  any  one 
in  Europe  care  about  this  last,  this  way  of  Emancipa- 
tion? No;  it  is  Liberty  that  pre-occupies  the 
European,  who  about  a  century  ago,  seemed,  like  the 
old  Athenian,  suddenly  to  catch  sight  of  Liberty  in  a 
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dream.  And  yet,  who  knows?  For  Europe  is  also 
disappointed;  there  seems,  after  all,  to  be  something 
lacking  to  this  Liberty,  something  wrong.  With  her 
Utopias  ending  in  blind  alleys,  or  issues  unforeseen ; 
with  her  science  turning  superstitious,  her  Literature 
wallowing  in  the  gutter,  and  her  women  descending 
from  the  pedestal  of  sex  to  play  the  virago  in  the 
contamination  of  the  crowd ;  with  so  many  other  things 
not  here  to  be  considered,  to  raise  a  doubt,  whether 
this  Liberty  is  taking  her  just  where  she  wished  to  go, 
what  wonder  if  even  Europe  should  begin  to  meditate 
on  means  of  emancipation,  even  if  only  from 
vulgarity." 

When  you  come  to  think  about  what  Liberty  is, 
and  where  it  seems  to  be  taking  us,  and'  what  this 
war  means  in  Europe,  you  begin  to  realize  that  Liberty 
isn't  all  it  is  cracked  up  to  be,  but,  it  needs  a  deal  of 
thinking  out,  and  all  I  want  to  do  is  to  set  people  to 
thinking.  For  centuries  poor  Poland  has  been  the 
scene  of  battles,  bloodshed  and  barbaric  slaughters. 
We,  in  Australia,  have  no  idea  of  what  it  means  to 
be  living  where  armies  are  on  the  march,  where  all 
the  vile  passions  of  humanity  are  let  loose,  and  where 
the  flames  of  burning  towns  illuminate  the  night  sky. 
We  dream  about  such  things,  but  the  reality  is  past  our 
comprehension.  Poor  Poland  has  hardly  ever  known 
anything  else.  One  reason  was  because  she  was  the 
victim  of  elected  kings.  She  was  a  republican 
monarchy.  It  recalls  what  happened  when  an 
American  asked  me,  with  a  sneer,  how  much  we  paid 
our  king?  I  replied  "About  a  thousand  pounds  a 
day."  He  scoffed,  and  said,  "What  a  fearful  expense, 
for  nothing."  Then  I  asked  him  how  much  a 
presidential  election  cost  in  America,  and  he  said,  after 
a  little  thought,  "Well,  I  guess  you  are  cheapest  after 
all."  My  word  we  are.  As  a  matter  of  economy,  our 
king  comes  cheaper  than  a  republic,  and  an  elective 
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king  is  a  tragedy  entirely,  as  Poland  has  found  out  to 
her  cost.  There  are  always  a  lot  of  "ruling  families" 
who  think  that  they  ought  to  be  kings.  So  long  as 
they  have  a  strong  man  for  king,  it's  all  right,  but 
when  a  weak  man  gets  the  throne,  the  trouble  is  there, 
all  ready  made  to  hand. 

When  Casimir  was  king,  say  about  1650,  one  of 
the  great  men  of  the  country  was  Hieronymus 
Radziekowsky,  and  he  fell  out  with  King  Casimir — 
over  a  woman,  of  course, — and  he  went  to  Stockholm 
and  persuaded  the  Swedish  king,  Charles  X.,  to  invade 
and  devastate  Poland,  to  "save  the  people  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  merciless  Casimir."  By  1665,  Poland 
had  almost  ceased  to  exist.  The  Swedes  were  in 
Warsaw  and  Cracow,  the  Russians  had  seized  almost 
everything  else,  and  the  Cossacks  had  ravaged  Galicia 
and  blackmailed  Lemberg,  and  Catholic  Poland  was 
under  the  heel  of  orthodox  Muscovites,  Calvinists, 
and  Lutherans.  It  was  a  most  unholy  alliance,  for 
they  all  hated  each  other,  but  they  had  the  chance  to 
despoil  Poland,  so  the  wretches  kept  off  each  other, 
while  they  bled  the  hapless  victim.  And  they  did 
bleed  Poland,  they  bled  her  white.  But  the  end  came, 
when  for  more  than  two  months  the  Prior  of  the 
fortress  monastery  of  Czenstochowa  defied  all  the 
power  of  Charles  X.,  and  he  had  to  raise  the  siege. 
And  that  was  one  of  Poland's  holy  places,  where  they 
worked  miracles  and  it  seemed  to  the  down-trodden 
Poles  that  God  had  worked  a  miracle  at  the  siege,  and 
that  stirred  the  whole  nation,  and  they  declared  a  Holy 
War.  And  a  Holy  War  is  the  most  vmholy  thing  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  They  rose  up  and  swept  the 
Swedes  out  of  the  country,  and  then  turned  on  the 
Russians  and  the  Cossacks,  and  drove  them  out. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  courage  and  ability  of 
the  Poles,  as  a  people,  and  once  they  were  properly 
awake,  they  were  fair  terrors. 
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The  human  race  was  hypnotised  into  believing 
that  kings  ruled  by  "divine  right."  It  is  curious  how 
that  idea  has  clung  to  us,  even  unto  this  day.  We 
think  that  we  are  clear  of  it,  but  we're  not.  Our 
king  is  a  constitutional  monarch,  ruled  by  the  Cabinet, 
and  the  Cabinet  is  ruled  by  the  Parliament,  and  the 
Parliament  is  ruled  by  the  People  (with  a  capital  P), 
and  the  people  are  ruled  by  the  devil,  and  their  own 
ignorance.  But  if  you  scratch  a  Britisher,  you  will 
find  that  he  still  believes  in  the  "divine  right"  of 
kings.  To  the  Russian,  the  Czar  is  the  vicegerent  of 
God,  and  the  very  name  "Little  Father"  means  the 
other  God.  The  Czar  is,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
Russian  God.  And  the  Kaiser  William  is,  as  you 
know,  a  friend  and  ally  of  God.  You  may  think  that 
the  "divine  right"  idea  is  out  of  fashion,  but  it  isn't. 
And  King  Casimir,  of  Poland,  after  they  had  driven 
their  enemies  out  of  the  country,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  wanted  to  make  the  position  of  king 
hereditary.  But  you  can't  make  a  thing  hereditary 
by  act  of  Parliament,  unless  the  sentiment  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  people.  A  Maori  priest — or  medicine 
man — could  make  a  thing  taboo,  but  that  is  the  result 
of  the  religion  of  the  Maories.  Poor  Casimir  soon 
found  that  to  make  the  Polish  kings  hereditary  was 
hopeless.  The  people  rebelled,  and  levied  taxes  on 
the  estates  of  landowners,  and  the  land  was  swept  by 
blood  and  fire  as  it  had  been  done  by  Poland's  enemies, 
but  now  it  was  her  own  people,  and  the  results  were 
just  the  same.  The  landowners  played  for  their  own 
hands  and  some  of  them  suffered,  at  the  time,  but  the 
end  was  that  the  people  were  conquered,  and  the 
whole  land  reverted  to  misery  and  degradation.  Then 
came  the  Turkish  invasion  and.  the  fight  of  the  great 
John  Sobieski,  and  the  triumph  of  the  Poles,  for  they 
were  great  fighters  when  religion  was  at  stake,  and 
the   Turks    were    "infidels."      But   that   did    the   poor 
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wretches  no  good,  for  Frederick  the  Great  came  to 
the  Prussian  throne,  and  he  had  his  eye  on  Poland, 
and  Catherine  II.  of  Russia  was  .in  the  swim,  and  she 
said  that  in  Poland  "You  could  always  pick  up  some- 
things worth  having  for  the  mere  trouble  of  stooping 
for  it."  The  kings  and  queens  of  that  day  were  the 
owners  of  the  bodies  of  their  peoples,  and  the  loss  of 
a  few  thousand  lives  of  soldiers  and  civilians  was 
nothing  at  all.  Is  it  much  better  yet?  In  Poland 
the  Swedes,  the  Saxons  and  the  Russians  fought  their 
eight  first  campaigns,  and  who  could  write  the  horrors 
of  that  time?  We  talk  about  a  country  being  "bled 
white,"  but  Poland  suffered  more  than  any  words  of 
human  being  could  tell,  and  all  for  what  ?  Yes,  ask 
now  "for  what?"  What  are  any  wars  fought  for? 
What  is  the  present  war  being  fought  for?  Why  is 
Warsaw,  and  Lemberg,  and  Cracow  being  fought  for? 
Isn't  it  the  same  old  thing?  Pluman  greed,  human 
ambition,  human  selfishness?  But  a  reaping  day  will 
come  for  all  the  contestants,  for  intelligence  is 
spreading  amongst  the  peoples,  and  the  "divine  right 
of  kings"  is  fading,  and  the  people  will  smite  them 
some  day.  The  underneath  man  has  suffered  in  all 
lands,  but  the  Poles  have  surely  suffered  more  than 
any  others  during  recent  years.  The  kings  have 
shaped  the  peasant  to  the  thing  of  horror  that  he  is, 
and  a  day  of  reckoning  must  come.  The  mills  of  God 
grind  slowly,  but  they  grind  exceeding  small,  and  A 
Day  will  come.  Bah,  how  small  "The  Day"  sounds 
before  that  awful  day  which  must  come.  Edward 
Markham  put  it  into  words : — 

"How  will  the  future  reckon  with  this  Man? 
How  answer  his  brute  question  in  that  hour, 
When  whirlwinds  of  rebellion  shake  the  world? 
How  will  it  be  with  kingdoms  and  with  kings — 
With  those  who  shaped  him  to  the  thing  he  is — 
When  this  dumb  horror   shall   reply  to   God, 
After  the  silence  of  the  centuries." 
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Preach.  Yes,  the  history  of  Poland  makes  me 
want  to  preach.  I  hardly  know  how  to  write  calmly 
and  connectedly. 

The  first  partition  was  in  1772,  less  than  150  years 
ago,  when  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  took  between 
them  nearly  half  the  country,  and  over  five  million  in- 
habitants. And  a  degraded  Polish  Diet  under  the  coer- 
cion of  the  Russian  bayonets,  agreed  to  it.  But  the  other 
powers — what  about  them?  They  thought  that  this 
spoliation  would  make  for  the  peace  of  Europe!  The 
present  war  shows  how  it  made  peace.  Nothing  is 
ever  settled  till  it  is  settled  right.  I  know  that  Is 
heresy,  but  it  is  the  truth  of  God.  And  what  did  the 
Poles  think  about  it?  Nothing.  They  were  sunk  too 
deep  in  degradation.  The  Polish  delegates  to  the 
"Conference,"  which  agreed  to  the  partition — that  was 
the  name  of  the  robbery — robbed  their  own  down- 
trodden countrymen.     It  is  awful  to  think  of. 

By  1793,  there  was  another  "partition"  agreed 
upon,  and  a  note  from  Berlin  announced  that  the 
Prussian  troops  were  marching  into  Great  Poland 
to  "keep  peace."  The  French  Revolution  had 
scared  the  Monarch s  of  Europe,  and  it  did  seem 
as  if  the  underneath  dog  was  coming  to  his  own. 
But  the  day  was  not  yet.  The  Prussian  general, 
Mollendorfif,  marched  into  Poland  and  took  possession 
of  Thorne  and  Dantzic,  and  then  the  Poles  discovered 
that  Russia  and  Prussia  had  signed  a  secret  treaty 
for  a  fresh  "partition."  And  then  came  the  rising 
of  the  Poles — in  spite  of  their  feeble  puppet.  King 
Stanislaus — under  Kosciusko,  and  the  recapture  of 
Warsaw,  and  all  the  deluge  of  blood,  but  it  was 
no  use.  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  had  re- 
solved on  the  extirpation  of  the  Poles,  as  a  people, 
and  in  1795  Poland  ceased  to  be,  as  an  independent 
Power.  In  reality,  she  had  long  ceased  to  be, 
and  only  the  quarrels  and  jealousies  of  her  Christian 
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neighbours  had  kept  her  name  on  the  map. 
How  all  this  came  to  be  makes  a  bitter,  bitter  story, 
but  Poland  reaped  as  she  had  sown,  and  the  reaping 
time  of  the  Great  Powers  is  now.  Do  you  believe 
that?  Do  you  think  that  the  Laws  of  God  work  out 
that  way?  I  can't  help  preaching,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  laws  under  which  we  live  have  no  exceptions, 
or,  in  the  old  familiar  words : — "God  is  the  same 
yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever,  without  variable- 
ness either  shadow  of  turning."  Time  is  as  nothing, 
and  the  words  of  the  Indian  sage  are  forever  true: — 
"For  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  come  and  go  upon  it, 
like  the  shadows  of  the  clouds :  and  they  grow  up 
suddenly  like  grass,  and  perish  a  little  later,  and  vanish 
clean  away,  leaving  behind  them  absolutely  nothing 
but  mounds,  such  as  those  now  lying  all  aliout  there, 
and  fragments  of  recollections,  and  half-forgotten 
names,  like  the  dreams  of  the  night  which  the  morning 
obliterates  and  drives  away." 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 
THE  POLISH  WORLD. 

WHAT   IS    BIGOTRY? 

WOULD  you  take  me  for  a  bigot?  I  don't 
think  you  would,  from  my  writings,  and 
my  writing  is  me !  Rut  it's  only  one  me, 
and  there's  a  lot  of  us !  A  bigot  is, 
according  to  my  dictionary,  "one  absolutely  and 
unreasonably  wedded  to  a  particular  religious  creed, 
opinion,  practice,  or  ritual."  My  idea  of  a  bigot  is 
that  of  a  man  who  won't  allow  another  man  to  express 
his  opinion.  The  Poles  were  pretty  bad  in  that  way, 
and  there  was  one  man  who  preached  a  doctrine  they 
objected  to,  and  when  they  got  him,  they  bored  a  hole 
in  his  tongue  with  a  red-hot  iron,  gouged  out  his  eyes, 
cut  off  his  nose  and  ears,  and  then  burned  him  at  a 
slow  fire.  I  say  the  Poles  were  bigots,  eh?  My 
word!  Am  I  a  bigot?  Well,  I  don't  think  I  would 
do  as  much  as  the  Poles  did,  but  the  other  day  a  man 
whom  I  suspect  of  being  a  German  spy  sneered  at  the 
Empire,  our  Empire,  my  Empire,  and  I  flew  into  such 
a  passion  that  I  would  have  shot  him,  on  very  little 
more  provocation,  that  is,  of  course,  if  I'd  had  a 
shooting  iron  handy.  I  wouldn't  have  allowed  that 
man  to  enter  our  place  again  if  I  had  the  power  to 
shut  him  out,  but  why?  Because  he  wanted  to  express 
his  own  opinion ! ! !  And  I  say  I'm  not  a  bigot !  But 
suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  Moslem  feels  as  strongly 
about  his  religion  as  I  do  about  my  Empire,  and  a 
missionary  comes  along  who  sneers  at  his  religion, 
and    he   up    and    smites    the    missionary,    is    he — the 
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Moslem — a  bigot  ?  Is  he  any  more  than  I  am  ?  When 
you  come  to  think  things  out  dispassionately,  I  think 
you'll  admit  that  we  are  not  very  civilised  yet,  and  as 
Nietzsche  said :  "A  time  will  come  when  men  will 
look  back  on  us  as  we  look  back  on  the  apes."     Amen ! 

Once  upon  a  time — in  the  fifteenth  century — 
there  was  a  family  lived  in  the  Polish  town  of  Cracow, 
named  Copernicus,  or  Koppernigk,  or  Copernik,  or 
something  like  that.  And  they  loved  the  old  town  of 
Cracow,  on  the  Vistula,  for  it  was  the  capital  once, 
and  is  full  of  national  relics.  The  kings  used  to  be 
crowned  there,  for  Krak  (or  was  it  Crac?)  built  a 
great  church  and  stronghold  there  in  the  year  700  A.D. 
(Do  you  remember  what  I  told  you  about  "history"?) 
But  the  Tartars  sacked  Cracow  a  couple  of  times,  and 
lots  of  other  people  sacked  it  and  plundered  it  (does 
"sacked"  mean  plundered?),  and  played  havoc  with  it. 
But  it  was  a  holy  place  and  the  Coperniks  loved  it. 
So  when  they  had  to  flee  to  the  Polish-Prussian  town 
of  Thorn,  it  was  very  hard  on  them.  On  February 
19th,  1473,  a  little  boy  was  born  to  them,  and  they 
christened  him  Nicholas.  They  don't  spell  it  like  that, 
but  no  matter:  that  was  his  name.  I  generally  call 
him  Nicholas  Copernicus,  but  you  can  spell  it  anyway 
you  like  and  it  will  be  right. 

Nicholas  was  a  clever  boy,  and  his  father,  who 
was  a  wholesale  trader,  died  when  the  boy  was  ten 
years  old,  and  little  Nick  was  taken  home  by  his 
mother's  brother,  whose  name  was  Lucas  Watzelrode. 
A  few  years  later,  he  was  made  a  bishop,  but  I  think 
his  only  claim  to  fame  is  that  he  was  Nick's  uncle. 
But  he  was  a  good  man,  anyhow,  and  gave  the  boy 
a  good  education. 

The  little  boy  had  a  great  leaning  towards 
mathematics,  and  far  outshone  all  the  boys  of  his  age, 
but,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  it  wouldn't  take  a  great 
deal  of  mathematics  to  do  that,  for  Poland  was  as 
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barbarous  as  England  was  then,  or  even  worse,  but  it 
would  be  hard  to  be  worse !    When  Nick  was  eighteen  he 
was  sent  to  Cracow  University,  and  that  was  about  the 
most  hide-bound  university  in  the  world.     The  themes 
for  the  university  men  were  like  this : — "Was  the  world 
created     in     Spring-     or     Autumn?"         "Who     was 
Melchisedek?"       "Was  the  manna  in  the  wilderness 
equally   pleasant    to    the    good    and    evil    Israelites?" 
That  was  the  sort  of  university  Nicholas  was  sent  to. 
I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  lot  more  about  education, 
but  there  is  no  time    nor  space.     When  Nicholas  was 
twenty-three,    he    went   to    Bologna    University,    and 
there  he  attended  a  course  of  lectures  on  astronomy, 
and  that  was  his  undoing — or  the  secret  of  his  im- 
mortality.     It   all    depends    on   your   point   of   view. 
When  he  was  twenty-seven,  he  lectured  at  Rome,  and 
I   expect   it  was  on   astronomy.       But  who   kept  his 
record  ?     He  was  a,  mere  nobody,  an  orphan,  with  a 
bishop  for  an    uncle,  that  was  all.     He  went  to  the 
medical  school  at  Padua  when  he  was  twenty-eight, 
and  took  a  doctor's   degree  later.       He   acted  as  a 
doctor.     He  was  a  lay-canon  of  the  church   (I  think 
that's  the  name,  but  it  really  doesn't  matter!),  and  he 
lived  at  his  uncle's  place  at  Heilsberg.    That,  I  think, 
is  all  we  need  know  about  his  education. 

Now  the  question  comes :  Should  I  tell  you  the 
pretty  story  about  the  Copernican  theory,  or,  should  I 
tell  you  what  I  think  is  the  truth?  I  hate  to  leave 
the  story  out,  so  I'll  tell  it  very  briefly,  and  I  may 
mention  that  I  don't  believe  it  myself,  for  it  is 
"history."  Nicholas  was  a  poor  priest,  and  discovered 
that  the  geocentric  theory  of  the  Cracow  University 
(and  the  Church)  was  wrong.  The  sun  and  stars  did 
not  circle  round  the  earth !  The  earth  circled  round 
the  sun!  (Helios  the  sun;  Kentron,  the  centre.)  He 
said  as  much,  and  was  removed  to  a  little  parish  where 
he  had  no  one  to  talk  to,  and  then  he  wrote  his  book, 
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and  saved  the  money  to  print  it,  an<I  sent  it  to  Holland, 
with  the  money.  lie  was  on  his  deathbed  when  the 
precious  book  came  to  him,  and  he  clasped  the  volume 
in  his  palsied  hand,  and — passed  out.  There  is  a  great 
oil-painting  on  the  subject,  which  I  saw  somewhere, 
but — I  think  it  is  "history." 

We  know  that  Nicholas  never  was  really  a  priest, 
and  we  (think  we)  know  that  he  finished  his  treatise 
when  he  was  57  years  old,  and  he  didn't  die  for 
thirteen  years  after  that.  It  was  circulated  in  manu- 
script, and  I  believe  that  Pope  Clement  VII.  approved 
of  it.  His  friend,  Andreas  Osiander,  knew  what 
trouble  there  would  be  over  denying  the  teachings  of 
the  Church,  so  he  inserted  a  preface,  written  by 
himself  (but  looking  as  if  Nicholas  wrote  it),  insisting 
upon  the  purely  hypothetical  character  of  the 
reasonings  it  introduced.  Andreas  meant  well,  but 
how  was  he  to  know  all  the  trouble  that  book  was 
going  to  cause!  It  is  said  that  although  the  MS.  was 
circulating  for  ten  or  twelve  years  nobody  saw  any 
harm  in  it,  and  the  complete  work  was  only  sent  to 
Nuremberg  the  year  Nicholas  died,  but  it  may  be  true 
that  he  did  see  a  copy  of  it,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
sight  of  that  preface  killed  him.  I  don't  know  that  it 
did,  mind  you,  but  my  guess  is  as  good  as  any  other 
"history"  of  that  time.  Anyway,  the  book  was 
published,  and  Nicholas  died,  and  there  the  thing 
seemed  to  end  1 

It  was  nearly  a  hundred  years  before  Galileo 
discovered  the  book  and  tested  how  far  it  was  true. 
He  made  a  little  telescope,  and  saw  that  the  planet 
Venus  had  "phases,"  just  as  our  moon  has.  He  dis- 
covered the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  He  discovered  that 
it  was  the  earth  that  moved  round  the  sun  and  not 
the  sun  that  moved  round  the  earth,  and  he  learned 
almost  as  much  as  the  Greeks  knew,  or  the  Babylon- 
ians.      The  world  had   forgotten  nearly  all  sensible 
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things,  and  the  earth  was  full  of  fables  and  supersti- 
tion, but  Galileo  found  the  truth  of  what  Nicholas 
Copernicus  had  taught,  and  the  world  entered  upon 
its  course  of  progress. 

Bruno  was  burned  for  heresy,  in  Rome,  on  the 
first  of  January,  1600,  for  teaching  what  we  all  know 
to-day  was  true,  but  we  advanced  all  the  while,  for 
knowledge  is  like  the  yeast  in  the  three  measures  of 
meal,  of  which  we  have  heard.  It  cannot  be  hidden  !  And' 
the  knowledge  that  the  earth  circles  round  the  sun 
came  through  a  Pole,  but  Poland  couldn't  help  it ! 
What  a  wonderful  story  it  all  makes,  and  I  hope  some 
of  my  readers  will  study  it  up  for  themselves.  But, 
do  it  now,  for  as  dear  old  Herrick  said : 

"Gather  roses  while  you  may, 
Old  Time   is  still  aflying, 
And    this    same    flower    that    smiles    to-day, 
To-morrow  will  be  dying." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
THE  PYRAMIDS   OF   EGYPT. 

A  STRANGE  LAND. 

LYING  beside  me  as  I  write,  is  a  postcard  from 
Egypt,  showinq-  a  group  of  khaki-clad 
Australian?,  witli  the  pyramids  for  a  back- 
ground. Four  of  the  soldiers  are  reclining  on 
the  sand,  seven  are  sitting,  and  nine  of  them  are 
standing.  The  end  man  at  one  side  has  a  donkey's 
head  between  his  legs.  They  are  a  fine  looking  body 
of  men,  and  I  wonder  how  many  of  them  are  alive 
now  ?  The  friend  who  sent  me  the  card  is  sitting 
beside  the  central  officer,  and  I  wonder  where  he  is 
now  ?  His  name  used  to  figure  in  our  correspondence 
column,  and  I  think  the  "Journal"  had  a  big  influence 
on  his  life^  and  now  he  is  under  the  shadow  of  the 
pyramids.  I  mean  he  was  when  that  photo  was  taken. 
And  how  much  did  Egypt  influence  him?  How 
pathetic  it  is  to  me  to  recall  the  faces  of  my  friends 
who  are  out  there  on  the  desert,  and  wonder  how 
much  they  know  about  the  mystical  land  they  are  in. 
I  have  written  so  much  about  the  pyramid-land,  so 
much  about  the  kings  and  queens  of  that  mystical 
country,  and  I  wonder  how  much  of  it  our  boys 
remember. 

In  the  years  gone  by,  Egypt  was  a  far-away, 
foreign  country,  and  you  couldn't  expect  young  fellows 
in  the  bush  to  take  much  interest  in  it,  but  now  it  is 
a  real  place  and  "Curious  Jane's"  son  is  there,  and 
young  Dave  Souter,  and  our  old  correspondent, 
"Solomon,"  and  such  a  lot  of  our  "Journal  "  readers, 
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SO  that  Egypt  is  very  real  to  us,  and  very  near  to  us, 
and  I  ought  to  write  about  it  some  more  now ! 

You  know  where  Egypt  is,  don't  you?  It  is  at 
the  top  end — the  eastern  end — of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  and  at  the  north-east  end  of  Africa.  The  River 
Nile,  the  river  that  has  made  Egypt,  is  4,000  miles 
long,  one  of  the  longest  rivers  in  the  world,  and  it 
rises  in  the  hills  of  equatorial  Africa.  The  source  of 
the  Nile  was  a  mystery  to  all  the  early  men,  but  there 
are  few  geographical  mysteries  now.  At  first,  it  is 
the  White  Nile,  when  it  emerges  from  the  African 
lakes,  but  at  Khartoum,  1,350  miles  from  the  sea,  it 
is  joined  by  the  Blue  Nile,  which  comes  from 
Abyssinia.  Then  140  miles  lower  down  it  is  joined 
by  the  Atbara,  and  they  make  "Old  Father  Nile." 
When  the  .snow  melts  on  the  Abyssinian  mountains, 
the  floods  come  down  in  the  early  part  of  June  (they 
are  coming  now  and  our  boys  will  see  them)  and  the 
river  is  running  a  banker  till  the  end  of  October  or 
November.  And  the  floods  made  the  valley  fertile, 
so  civilisation  began  there,  or,  if  it  didn't  begin  there, 
it  developed  there,  and  Egypt  is  the  most  wonderful 
country  in  the  world !  And  it  is  such  a  little  country. 
It  is  ten  miles  wide  and  750  miles  long,  and  has  a 
population  of  about  nine  or  ten  millions.  It  is  cut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  Impassable  deserts, 
and  that  is  how  it  came  to  develop  civilisation  on  its 
own.  It  developed  a  religion  of  its  own  too,  and  we 
have  inherited  it,  but  we  have  altered  the  names  of 
the  gods.  Egypt  has  influenced  all  the  civilisations 
of  the  world,  and  the  book  of  Exodus,  in  our  Bible, 
tells  us  a  lot  about  Egypt,  and  you  wonder  how  much  of 
it  is  true?  It  is  an  old  Hebrew  story,  and  the  yarns 
they  told  were  dictated  by  racial  pride,  and  it  seems 
queer  to  me  that  we  northern  people  should  have 
accepted  the  Semitic  ideas,  which  are  so  foreign  to 
our  own.     But  there  you  are,  and  Egypt  looms  large 
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in  our  Biblical  history.  And  now  our  own  boys  are 
there,  on  the  sacred,  mysterious  soil,  and  we  are 
interested  in  the  country  for  their  sakes.  And  it  is 
weird  to  think  that  the  area  of  cultivatable  land  in 
Egypt  is  less  than  10,000  square  miles,  and  the  area 
of  N.  S.  Wales  is  over  300,000  square  miles :  and  the 
area  of  Australia  is  three  million  square  miles !  Size 
does  not  really  count  for  much  in  this  world,  does  it? 

I  was  going  to  tell  you  about  the  pyramids,  but 
the  minute  you  begin  to  talk  about  Egypt,  there  are  so 
many  things  to  explain,  in  order  to  account  for  the 
pyramids,  that  you  can't  get  at  the  story  straight  off. 
You  see,  the  climate  has  to  do  with  the  pyramids  and 
the  character  of  the  people,  and  the  climate  has  to  do 
with  our  boys  now,  so  we're  all  interested  in  it.  The 
temperature  of  the  Delta — where  our  boys  are — is 
very  pleasant  in  winter,  and  ranges  about  56  degrees 
Fahr.  But  in  summer,  it  beats  Bourke,  for  it  gets 
up  over  120,  but  there  it  is — like  Bourke — very  dry. 
Still,  when  the  thermometer  gets  over  the  century 
mark,  it's  'ot  and  don't  you  forget  it !  But  the  nights 
are  always  cool,  not  to  say  cold.  There  are  no  clouds 
about  during  the  day,  and  clouds  are  the  earth's 
blankets.  The  clouds  keep  the  heat  in,  as  it  were, 
and  a  hot  day  at  Bourke  means  a  hot  night  as  well. 
Or  take  Queensland :  I've  seen  it  over  a  hundred  day 
and  night  for  weeks  on  end.  But  there  are  no  clouds 
in  Egypt,  and  as  soon  as  the  sun  sets  it  grows  cold, 
and  by  the  middle  of  the  night  it  seems  to  be  freezing. 
That  makes  it  awkward  if  you  are  away  from  your 
trunk.  Through  the  day  you  want  your  thinnest 
clothes.     Through  the  night  you  want  your  thickest. 

The  stars  are  wonderfully  bright  there,  just  like 
big,  buggy  lamps  on  a  western  plain.  Years  ago,  I 
wanted  a  friend  of  mine  to  establish  an  astronomical 
observatory  there  and  he  went  out  to  see.  The  stars 
were  all   right,  but  the  blowing  sand  played  up  with 
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the  instruments,  and  the  convection  currents  set  up 
by  the  rapidly  coohng  earth  made  the  heavenly  bodies 
fairly  dance,  because  the  telescope  magnifies  the 
currents  as  well  as  the  objects.  An  observatory  was 
better  in  steady  old  England  than  in  Egypt.  I  need 
scarcely  add  that  their  summer  is  our  winter.  It  is 
summer  there  now,  and  floodtime,  and  our  boys  will 
be  learning  a  lot — at  least,  those  who  want  to  learn! 
I  may  as  well  tell  you  about  the  river,  to  finish 
this  chapter.  If  you  could  navigate  the  Nile  all  its 
distance,  it  would  be  a  great  trip,  but  the  big  flood 
has  failed  to  erode  some  sandbars  along  its  route,  so 
that  there  are  six  (or  is  it  seven?)  cataracts  along  its 
course.  The  first  one  is  about  750  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  that  made  the  boundary  of 
Egypt  proper.  The  people  above  the  cataract  could 
scarcely  understand  the  people  of  the  Delta,  so 
different  were  they  in  all  their  ways.  There  used  to 
be  two  Egypts,  Upper  and  Lower,  but  they  were 
united  some  three  or  four  thousand  years  before 
Christ,  so  we  may  count  them  as  one.  But  you  may 
take  all  dates  and  all  "facts"  about  Egypt  with  a  big 
grain  of  salt.  But  the  river  used  to  have  seven 
mouths,  and  now  it  has  only  two — Rosetta  and 
Damietta;  and  historical  times  have  seen  great  changes. 
But  the  rising  of  the  river  and  the  floods  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  have  made  Egypt,  have  made  the 
pyramids  possible  and  have  made  civilisation  possible, 
and  the  history  of  the  pyramid-land  gives  you  the  key 
to  our  own  history,  and  after  this  war,  we'll  know 
more  about  it  and  take  more  interest  in  Egypt  than 
ever  we  did  before. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
ANCIENT  CREEDS. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  PYRAMIDS. 

EGYPT  has  a  call  on    every  man  who  reads  and 
thinks.     You    know   how   our   western    plains 
grip   a   man,   and   how   those  who  have  once 
learned  to  love  the  g'reat,  gray  plains  of  the 
west,  never  lose  that  love.     You  don't  know  what  it 
'is  that  pulls,  but  there  it  is: — 

"The    wind    is    in    the    barley-grass, 
The    wattles   are   in    bloom; 
The   breezes   quiet  us   as   they  pass. 
With   honey-sweet   perfume." 

But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  you  don't  know  what 
it  is  that  pulls.  Our  deep,  racial  instincts  have  more 
influence  over  us  than  have  the  ideas  we  have 
acquired  from  schools  and  books.  We  are  swayed  by 
ancestral  influences  over  which  we  have  no  control, 
and  there's  something  in  the  air  of  Egypt  that  has 
power  over  the  heart  of  a  man,  and  sets  him  to 
wondering  what  calls  him.  The  sunsets  and  the  sun- 
rises are  strange  and  beautiful.  The  clear,  cloudless 
air  has  a  charm,  but  the  awful  silences  appal  him. 
The  vile  smells  of  Cairo,  and  the  un-moral  Ararbs  of 
the  city  amaze  him,  but  outside  of  the  city,  not  far 
away,  is  the  unspeakable  desert  which  grows  never 
old.  It  never  seems  to  alter !  It  is  the  same  old 
desert  as  the  Children  of  Israel  wandered  in  for  forty 
years,  and  when  you  turn  your  back  on  the  city  and 
look  across  it,  you  wonder  how  a  couple  of  million  Is- 
raelites could  have  wandered  about  on  it  for  so  long. 
Their  clothes  would  need  to  have  been  everlasting. 

Out  there,  a  few  miles  from  Cairo,  is  the  Pvramid 
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of  Cheops,  and  that  was  erected  in  the  fourth  dynasty, 
in  the  year  3733  before  Christ,  or  say  five  thousand 
six  hundred  years  ago !  Do  you  believe  that  ?  Do  I  ? 
Really,  I  don't  know.  I  was  brought  up  to  believe 
that  the  world  was  created  6,000  years  ago,  and  my 
Bible  says  that  Noah  built  the  Ark  about  4,300  years 
ago,  so  that  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops  was  built  more 
than  a  thousand  years  before  the  Ark.  Do  you  believe 
that?  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  sets  a  man's 
mind  buzzing  like  a  sight  of  the  Egyptians'  desert: 
like  a  sight  of  the  Pyramids!  For  thousands  of 
years  vast  armies  have  marched  across  these  sands, 
have  fought  and  died,  conquered  and  been  conquered, 
suffered  and  rejoiced,  starved  and  feasted,  rioted  and 
worshipped  and — all  for  what?  The  "Shepherd 
Kings"  ruled  here  for  a  long  time,  and  we  don't  know 
who  they  were.  The  Persians  and  the  Greeks  con- 
quered Egypt,  the  Romans  and  the  Mamelukes,  the 
Turks,  the  French,  the  English  came  and— all  passed 
away,  except  the  English  who  are  there  now.  and  we 
ask  "Will  they  stay?"  Nothing  really  stays  in  Egypt 
except  the  Nile  and  the  Pyramids.  Yes,  the  sand 
stays,  and  the  silence,  and  the  sunsets  and  the  sunrises, 
and  the  ibis,  and — the  Egyptians !  What  a  wonderful 
land.  Captain  Cook  dropped  anchor  in  Botany  Bay 
less  than  150  years  ago,  and  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops 
was  built  over  5,000  years  ago.  and  now  the  coo-ee  of 
Australian  troops  wakens  the  desert  echoes  beside  the 
Pyramid.     And  we  sit  and  meditate ! 

In  the  British  Museum,  in  London,  they  have  the 
grave  of  an  early  Egyptian,  dug  up  and  carried  to 
England  for  exhibition.  The  dead  Egyptian,  "dry  as 
a  bone,"  lies  there,  with  his  pots  and  kettles  and 
domestic  utensils  about  him,  as  he  was  buried  ten  or 
twenty  thousand  years  (or  more)  ago.  He  was  a 
little  man,  with  reddish  hair,  and  the  climate  has  pre- 
served liim  all  througli  the  ages.     He  was  the  cause 
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of  the  building'  of  the  pyramids !  He  was  buried  with 
his  arms  and  his  cooking  utensils  beside  him,  so  that 
when  he  was  called  from  the  dead,  he  would  be  able 
to  start  life  comfortably  in  the  vague,  unknown, 
uncertain  world  that  followed  after  this  one.  You 
can  see  how  the  idea  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
influenced  the  far-away,  remote,  early  races,  and  you 
can  watch  the  idea  developing  through  the  ages  of 
Egyptian  civilisation,  until  you  come  to  the  giant 
pyramids,  where  the  kings  and  the  high-priests  of  the 
mighty  ones  waited  for  the  resurrection.  The  red- 
haired  man  in  the  British  Museum  was  tne  forerunner 
of  Cheops,  and  he  waited  in  his  grave  as  patiently  and 
more  securely  than  the  king  in  his  pyramid,  and  they 
were  but  individual  manifestations  of  the  faith  and 
practice  of  the  dwellers  by  the  Nile. 

The  Scythians,  in  the  old  long  ago,  maybe  before 
the  Egyptians,  slew  hosts  of  men  and  horses  on  the 
graves  of  their  kings,  so  that  the  spirits  of  warriors 
and  horses  would  accompany  the  king's  spirit  on  its 
journey  to  the  shadow-land,  but  their  beliefs  were 
more  vague,  more  shadowy,  more  uncertain  than  ours 
are  now.  The  ancient  Scythians  were  quite  certain 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  spirit-world,  but  it  was  not  a 
thing  to  be  defined.  People  will  tell  you  that  the 
Egyptians  were  the  inventors  of  the  immortal  soul, 
but  I  don't  believe  they  were.  The  beliefs  in  an  alter 
ego,  in  another  self,  is  old,  old,  old,  older  than  history, 
older  than  thought,  because  dreams  come  even  to  dogs, 
and  the  dreams  of  primitive  men  must  have  given 
them  the  conception  of  another  life,  of  another  self, 
and  with  the  terrors  of  real  life  the  existence  of  a 
dream  life  was  intensified.  The  red-haired  man  in  the 
museum  was  the  precursor  of  the  men  who  slept  in 
costly  state  in  gorgeous  rock-hewn  tombs,  or 
mighty  pyramids  in  later  days.  He  preceded  the 
elaborate  and  complicated  death-service  and  belief  of 
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later  days,  but  lie  did  precede  them,  just  as  the  blue- 
painted  savage  preceded  the  cultured  Briton,  just  as 
the  quadruped  preceded  the  whale ! 

What  did  the  Egyptians  believe?  and,  how  did 
their  belief  lead  to  the  erection  of  the  pyramids?  Let 
me  quote  that  great  scholar,  Professor  Breasted,  who 
seems  to  be  the  accepted  modern  Egyptologist.  He 
says  (A  History  of  Egypt,  p.  64)  :  "He  believed  that 
the  body  was  animated  by  a  vital  force,  which  he 
pictured  as  a  counterpart  of  the  body,  which  came 
into  the  world  with  it,  passed  through  life  in  its 
company  and  accompanied  it  into  the  next  world. 
This  he  called  a  'Ka,'  and  it  is  often  spoken  of  in 
modern  treatises  as  a  'double,'  though  this  designa- 
tion describes  the  form  of  a  Ka  as  represented  on 
the  monuments,  rather  than  its  real  nature.  Besides 
the  Ka,  every  person  possessed  also  a  soul,  which  he 
conceived  in  the  form  of  a  bird  flitting  about  among 
the  trees :  though  it  might  assume  the  outward 
semblance  of  a  flower,  the  lotus,  a  serpent, 
a  crocodile  sojourning  in  the  river,  or  of  many  other 
personalities.  Even  further  elements  of  personality 
seemed  to  them  present,  like  the  shadow  possessed  by 
every  one,  but  the  relations  of  all  these  to  each  other 
were  very  vague  and  confused  in  the  minds  of  the 
Egyptians:  just  as  the  average  Christian  of  a  century 
ago,  who  accepted  the  doctrine  of  body,  soul  and 
spirit,  would  have  been  unable  to  give  any  lucid 
explanation  of  their  interrelations." 

There,  you  see,  is  the  full  and  complete — if 
somewhat  vague — conception  .of  the  comparatively 
modern  Egyptian.  He  had  a  River  of  Lethe  to  be 
ferried  over,  and  the  boatman  was  "Old  Look-behind," 
who  only  ferried  across  the  Dark  River  "the  just  who 
hath  no  boat,"  and  the  just  and  righteous  ones.  They 
said,  "As  Osiris  lives,  so  shall  he  also  live :  as  Osiris 
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died  not,  so  shall  he  also  not  die  :  as  Osiris  perished 
not,  so  shall  he  also  not  perish." 

There  you  have  the  religion  of  the  Nile  dwellers, 
and  these  sentiments  were  graven  on  the  pyramids 
over  5,000  years  ago,  and  from  these  teachings  they 
acquired  the  idea  of  the  need  to  preserve  the  body. 
We  hold  that  the  body  is  dissolved,  but  rises  again, 
remade,  as  it  were,  but  the  Egyptians  held — much 
more  logically,  I  think — that  if  the  body  were  to  rise 
again,  it  must  be  preserved,  and  so  came  the  idea  of 
embalmment  and  rock  tombs,  and  all  the  care  of  the 
body,  for  if  the  body  was  lost,  the  soul  would  be  lost, 
and  the  Ka  would  perish.  Hence,  the  kings  and 
mighty  ones  built  wonderful  tombs  and  mighty 
pyramids  to  preserve  the  body,  and  King  Cheops  was 
the  greatest  builder  of  them  all. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 
THE  PYRAMIDS  OF  EGYPT. 

THE  MEN  WHO  BUILT  THEM. 

DO  you  think  that  the  people  who  lived 
thousands  of  years  ago  thought  as  we  think, 
loved  as  we  love,  sufifererl  as  we  suffer,  and 
sorrowed  as  we  sorrow  ?  Did  the  people 
who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  six  thousand 
years  ago,  look  on  life  and  death  as  we  do  now? 
Yes,  I  believe  they  did !  I  hold  that  the  human  heart, 
in  its  abyssmal  depths,  has  not  altered  one  little  bit  in 
all  historic  time.  The  Nile  dwellers  had  a  literature 
like  ours:  they  had  school  children  like  ours,  and 
story  books  like  what  we  have,  and  they  loved  their 
little  ones  as  we  do  ours.  When  their  .sons  and 
brothers  and  husbands  marched  away  to  the  wars, 
they  suft'ered  as  keenly  as  we  do,  but  the  burden  of 
their  woe  was  heavier,  because  no  cablegrams  cams 
from  the  front  in  those  days  to  tell  when  privates 
and  simple  men  were  killed  or  wounded.  They  knew 
nothing  of  the  fate  of  their  loved  ones  till  they  came 
back  at  the  end  of  the  war,  or  failed  to  come  back. 
But  the  men  who  built  tlie  pyramids  were  the  same 
sort  of  men  as  live  now,  with  the  same  sort  of  views 
on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  and  here  is  one  of  their 
sacred  songs : — 

"As  for  those  who  built  houses — their  place  is  no  more. 
Behold  what  hath  become  of  them. 
Their  walls  are  in  ruins, 
Their  places  are  no  more, — 
As  if  they  had  never  been. 
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"None    Cometh    from   thence, 
That   he   might  tell   us  of  their  state: 
That  he  might  restore  our  hearts, 
Until  we  too  depart  to  the  place 
Whither  they  have  gone." 

How  long  did  it  take  for  the  hope  of  immortality 
to  grow  into  the  pyramid-building  stage?  How  long 
was  the  time  between  the  red-haired  man  in  the 
grave,  with  his  domestic  utensils,  to  the  king  in  his 
pyramid  with  all  his  gorgeousness  ?  It  must  have 
been  thousands  of  years,  for  religious  ideas  develop 
slowly.  The  priest-class  is  conservative,  but  they 
keep  adding  to  their  own  power  and  importance,  with 
the  passage  of  the  centuries,  and  the  priest-class  of 
Egypt  rose  to  enormous  power  and  influence.  They 
held  all  power  in  their  hands,  and  came  at  last  to 
make  and  unmake  the  kings  and  rulers  of  the  land. 
But  that  mighty  power  was  slow  in  developing. 
When  the  pyramids  were  first  erected,  in  the  third 
and  fourth  dynasties,  the  faith  in  immortality  was 
fully  developed,  and  the  sweet  agricultural  heaven, 
across  the  dark  waters,  was  very  real  to  the  Egyptians. 
They  were  a  peaceful,  agricultural  people,  so  their 
heaven  was  a  peaceful,  agricultural  heaven,  for 
people  made  their  gods  and  their  heavens  and  hells  to 
suit  themselves.  And  the  priests  had  evolved  a  most 
complicated  system  of  religion  by  which  no  man  could 
win  to  heaven  unless  through  the  aid  of  the  priests, 
and  the  "Book  of  the  Dead"  grew  up  under  successive 
kings,  until  death  itself  filled  all  the  horizon  of  life, 
and  the  priests  of  the  god,  Anion,  were  the  real  rulers 
of  the  land.  There  was  a  "Feast  of  Anion"  every 
three  days.  There  were,  in  the  days  of  the  20th 
dynasty,  as  many  religious  holidays  as  there  were 
working  days,  and  the  temples  of  Amon  owned  over 
three-quarters  of  a  million  slaves.  It  was  one  of  the 
greatest  religious  systems  that  ever  cursed  the  earth, 
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and  one  of  the  most  enduring-,  for.  owing  to  the 
isolated  character  of  the  Nile  \'alley,  the  Egyptian 
civilisation  worked  itself  out  on  its  own,  with  only 
occasional  interferences  from  foreigners.  And  the 
motive  force  all  the  time  was  the  hope  of  immortality. 
This  world  was  cursed  by  the  hope  of  another  world, 
and  life  was  blighted  by  the  fear  of  death. 

When  a  king  came  to  the  throne,  his  first  care 
was  to  build  his  own  tomb,  and  the  greater  he  thought 
himself,  the  grander  lie  made  his  tomlj.  Over  the 
tombs  of  the  early  kings  rose  an  obelisk,  the  image 
of  a  ray  of  the  sun,  an  old  symbol  of  the  phallic 
worship  of  dead  and  gone  ages,  which  has  come 
down  to  us  in  Masonic  forms,  in  the  building  of 
Solomon's  temple: — "  And  he  set  up  the  pillars  in  the 
porch  of  the  temple :  and  he  set  up  the  right  pillar, 
and  called  the  name  thereof,  Jachin :  and  he  set  up 
the  left  pillar,  and  called  the  name  thereof,  Boaz."  (I. 
Kings,  vii.,  21.)  And  those  were  the  old  phallic 
pillars,  the  emblems  of  generation  older,  far  older, 
than  the  pyramids.  Rut  the  primitive  phallic  sign,  the 
obelisk,  had  come  to  have  a  pyramidal  top,  and  the 
evolutionary  process  was  to  gradually  abolish  the 
column  and  increase  the  pyramid,  so,  in  process  of 
time,  the  tomb  of  the  king  came  to  be  a  pyramid  only. 
And  the  pyramid-land  is  all  included  in  an  area  of, 
say,  forty-five  miles,  and  the  big  ones  are  near  Cairo. 
The  three  largest  were  built  by  the  three  kings, 
Cheops,  Chephren,  and  Mycerinus,  each  of  whom 
reigned  about  sixty  years,  and  they  are  the  high  ones : 
Cheops,  482  feet;  Chephren,  454  feet;  and  the  third, 
218  feet.  And  the  bodies  of  the  kings  were  to  be 
put  into  these  tombs  to  await  the  great  day  of  the 
resurrection,  though  whetlier  there  was  to  be  an  im- 
mediate judgment  at  death,  or  a  general  judgment 
later  on,  they  were  no  more  decided  on  than  we  are. 
But   there  was  the   tomb,    four-sided,   with   one  side 
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facing  the  east,  whence  came  the  resurrection.  The 
small  pyramids  beside  the  large  ones  were  f>^ 
members  of  the  royal  family !  And  there  the  royal 
bodies  were  to  rest  till  the  resurrection  day.  How 
pathetic  it  all  sounds  now ! 

Our  young  Australian  soldiers  are  camped  under 
the  shadow  of  the  pyramids,  and  they  wonder  how 
such  vast  structures  ever  came  to  be  raised,  and  it  is 
difficult  for  us  to  realise  that  they  could  have  been 
built  for  one  man,  but  they  just  serve  to  prove  how 
great  was  the  power  of  the  king  when  his  people  held 
him  to  be  divine.  We  are  a  godless  race  compared 
with  the  ancient  Egyptians.  No  wonder  the  author 
of  "Religion  and  Thought  in  Ancient  Egypt"  should 
have  written : — 

"There  is  no  force  in  the  life  of  ancient  man 
the  influence  of  which  so  pervades  all  his 
activities  as  does  that  of  the  religious 
faculty.  It  is,  at  first,  but  an  endeavour 
in  vague  atid  childish  fancies  to  explain 
and  to  control  the  world  about  him;  its 
fears  became  his  hourly  master,  its  hopes 
are  his  constant  mentor,  its  feasts  are  his 
calendar,  and  its  outward  usages  are  to  a 
large  extent  the  education  and  the  motive 
towards  the  evolution  of  art,  literature, 
and  science.  Life  not  only  touches 
religion  at  every  point,  but  life,  thought, 
and  religion  are  inextricably  interfused  in 
an  intricate  complex  of  impressions  from 
without    and  forces  from  within." 

Because  of  that  religious  instinct  the  king  was 
all  powerful,  and  Cheops  was  able  to  erect  this  enor- 
mous monumental  tomb  of  limestone  near  to  where  the 
city  of  Cairo  stands  now.  It  covers  thirteen  acres, 
and  is  482  feet  high,  and  is  735  feet  long,  on  each  side. 
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There  were  2.300,000  stone  blocks  in  it,  averaging  2| 
tons  each,  and  Herodotus  tells  11  s  that  it  took  100,000 
men  twenty  3'ears  to  build.  FJut  let  me  caution  you,' 
gossips,  against  believing  Herodotus,  or  anybody  else, 
for  we  know  mighty  little  about  what  the  men  of  five 
thousand  years  ago  really  did.  I!ut  we  can  see  the 
pyramids  to-day,  and  can  draw  our  own  conclusions. 
The  area  of  the  great  pyramid  is  twice  that  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome,  and  many  of  you  have  seen  that 
magnificent  structure.  St.  Peter's  is,  to  me,  the 
greatest  building  in  the  world,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
few  buildings  of  which  I  had  heard  and  read  that  did 
not  disappoint  me.  But  th.e  great  pyramid  is  more 
than  double  its  size. 

My  standard  of  height  is  the  Sydney  Post  Office 
tower,  from  which  you  get  such  a  splendid  view  on 
a  clear  day.  It  is  240  feet  in  height,  and  the  great 
pyramid  was  just  double  that.  All  solid  stone!  It 
would  be  good  practice  for  the  children  to  measure 
out  the  size  of  the  great  pyramid  in  a  paddock,  and 
see  what  is  the  vastness  of  the  structure  that  has  set 
our  boys  to  wondering  on  the  plains  of  Egypt.  Before 
the  time  of  Cheops,  nearly  all  the  great  buildings  had 
been  made  from  sun-dried  brick,  made  from  Nile  mud, 
but,  five  or  six  thousand  years  ago,  the  power  of  the 
king  was  so  great,  and  the  invention  of  metal  had 
given  building  such  an  impetus,  that  he  could  build 
this  time-defying  structure  of  stone.  And  to-day, 
5,600  years  later,  the  boys  from  out  back  o'  Bourke, 
and  down  the  Murrumbidgee,  and  all  those  places, 
stand  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  gazing  at  the  mighty 
structures,  saying,  "I  wonder  what  they  mean?'' 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
PYRAMID  TOMBS. 

LIFTING  POWER. 

DID  you  ever  hear  this  yarn? 
First   Small   Boy    (doubting  truth  of  second 
ditto's   plain,    unvarnished    tale)  :    "Will   you 
take  your  oath  it's  true?' 
Second  ditto:  ''Oath;   'course  I  will." 
First  Small  Boy:  "Will  you  take  your  dying  oath?" 
Second  ditto:  "Dying  oath!     Why  not? 
First  Small  Boy:  "Will  you  bet  a  penny?" 
Second  ditto  (hesitatingly)  :  "Well,  no-o-o.     I  won't 
bet  a  penny." 

Well,  when  a  man  tells  you  how  the  early 
Egyptians  built  the  ])yramids,  it  sounds  easy,  but  when 
you  ask  "How  did  they  hoist  the  big  stones  up  to  that 
tremendous  height?"  he  can't  tell  you.  Of  course,  I 
can  tell  you,  but  if  I'm  put  to  it,  and  asked  to  back 
my  opinion  with  ready  money,  I'll  say  the  same  as  the 
small  boy.  But  how  did  they  do  it?  One  theory  is 
that  they  piled  sand  up  as  the  pyramids  rose,  and 
rolled  the  stones  up  the  slope,  then,  when  the  pyramid 
was  finished,  they  removed  the  sand.  I  have  read  all 
the  schemes  I  could  come  across  showing  the  way  the 
thing  was  done,  but  I'm  not  certain  now.  When  we 
erect  a  high  building,  we  build  a  great  crane  in  the 
centre,  where  the  building  is  going  to  be,  and  then  we 
hoist  everything  up  by  steam.  But  the  Egyptians  had 
no  steam.  I  wonder  if  they  had  cranes?  There  are 
no  pictures  of  cranes  on  their  monuments,  and 
although  a  crane  looks  so  simple  that  anybody  could 
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make  one,  it  isn't  really  as  simple. as  it  looks.  If  you 
think  about  the  pyramids,  and  try  to  realise  how  long 
it  is  since  they  were  built,  you  find  yourself  in  a 
perfect  maze.  They  had  no  wheels  in  those  days! 
You  need  to  say  that  slowly  to  yourself,  and  try  to 
realise  what  it  means.  They  didn't  have  a  wheeled 
vehicle  in  the  country,  and  when  they  came  to 
transporting  the  two  and  three  ton  stones,  how  do  you 
think  they  did  it.  The  nearest  they  had  to  a  wheel  was 
a  roller,  and  it  was  a  great  advance  on  main  strength 
when  they  invented  a  roller  on  which  to  manipulate  a 
big  stone.  They  had  levers,  for  I  have  seen  carvings 
of  a  big  stone  in  a  .sort  of  a  wooden  cradle,  on  which 
the  stone  rested,  and  this  was  levered  up,  and  blocked 
with  earth,  and  then  levered  up  some  more,  rising  all 
the  time.  It  seems  utterly  incredible  that  they  should 
have  raised  millions  of  blocks  of  stones  to  such  heights 
in  that  way,  but  labor  was  cheap  and  plentiful.  I 
incline  to  the  idea  that  the  sand  was  raised  all  round 
as  the  pyramid  rose,  and  the  blocks  were  rolled  up, 
as  up  a  road.  Then  when  the  building  was  completed, 
the  sand  was  cleared  away. 

An  American,  looking  at  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops, 
said,  "What  an  everlasting  pile  of  dollars.  We  prefer 
to  use  our  dollars  for  wiser  things  than  pyramids]" 
That  was  right,  too !  We  could  build  a  finer  and  larger 
pyramid  than  ever  Cheops  did,  but  with  day  labor, 
and  eight  hours'  work  and  "lazy  strikes,"  and  other 
sorts  of  strikes,  it  would  cost  a  fearful  lot  of  money, 
and  would  do  no  good,  for  people  don't  think 
now  that  the  resurrection  of  the  body  is  a  real  thing. 
If  a  shark  eats  a  man,  his  body  is  destroyed  all  right, 
and  disappears,  to  become  shark.  Nol^ody  thinks 
that  man's  soul  is  destroyed,  or  that  lie  has  lost  his 
chance  of  going  to  heaven !  A  child  said  to  his  mother, 
"Ma.  if  a  bear  was  to  eat  me,  would  I  go  to  heaven?" 
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"Certainly,  my  darling,"  responded  the  Umd  mother. 
"Well,  ma,  would  the  bear  go  too?" 

There  you  have  the  problem.  But  every  man 
that  is  buried  decays  and  returns  to  earth,  and  if  yoa 
dig  up  a  cemetery  a  few  hundred  years  later,  all  the 
bones  of  the  dead  have  disappeared,  so  there  can  be 
no  bodily  resurrection  unless  there  is  a  recreation.  We 
feel  that  in  our  bones,  so  the  preservation  of  the 
body  does  not  matter ;  therefore,  there  are  no  pyramids 
built  to  preserve  the  bodies.  And  even  if  there  were, 
they  only  preserve  them  for  a  little  while  longer. 
Many  of  the  mummied  bodies  of  the  ancient  kings 
are  preserved  in  the  world's  museums  now,  but  they 
are  crumbling  to  dust_,  so  that  even  a  pyramid  has 
not  the  power  to  preserve  a  body  till  "the  day  of 
resurrection."  But  the  early  Egyptians  thought 
otherwise,  so  they  built  costly  tombs  to  preserve  their 
bodies,  and  that  was  what  gave  rise  to  the  pyramids. 
And  slave  labor  made  it  possible  to  erect  such  enor- 
mous tombs,  which  have  endured  through  the  ages,  to 
evoke  the  wonder  of  the  young  Australians  who  are 
camped  there  now.  They  are — if  our  boys  but  knew 
it — the  signs  and  symbols  of  a  crude  superstition,  and 
the  reminders  of  the  state  of  the  labor  market,  and  of 
the  degradation  of  the  human  race,  in  those  far-off 
times,  more  than  a  thousand  vears  before  "Noah's 
Flood." 

When  you  look  at  the  pyramids  now,  they  seem 
to  be  just  steps  and  stairs,  and  the  traveller  needs  to 
hire  Arab  guides  to  help  him  to  the  top.  You  need 
three  x^rabs  to  help  you  to  the  top.  One  at  each  arm, 
and  one  to  push  behind,  and  it  is  a  bit  of  hard  work 
to  reach  the  summit.  The  name  of  Mark  Twain  lives 
in  great  honour  among  the  Arabs  because  he  was 
almost  the  only  "Christian"  man  who  ever  ran  up  him- 
self. There  used  to  be  a  young  Arab  who  could  run 
to  the  top  of  the  great  Pyramid  and  down  again  in 
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twelve  minutes,  but  that  is  a  legend.  Very  few  people 
ever  attempt  such  a  feat.  When  the  pyramids  had 
been  built,  step  fashion,  up  to  the  very  top,  then  the 
steps  were  finished  off  with  triangular  blocks  of 
marble,  so  as  to  make  a  smooth  finish,  and  a  real 
pyramidal  finish,  just  as  you  see  on  the  top  of  an 
obelisk.  As  they  cleared  the  sand  away — if  my 
theory  is  the  right  one — they  filled  in  the  steps  with 
polished  marble  blocks,  so  that  when  the  whole  thing- 
was  finished,  it  was  a  close  fitting,  smooth  pyramid  of 
shining  marble.  It  must  have  been  a  wonderful  sight, 
and  when  the  sun  shone  on  it  in  the  morning  and  the 
evening,  it  must  have  stirred  the  hearts  of  all  the 
people.  But  let  us  stop  and  ask  about  the  bear  and 
the  boy  once  more.  When  it  was  all  finished  off  like 
that,  how  did  the  king's  body  get  into  it?  If  the 
king  died  before  it  was  finished,  his  successor  was  so 
worried  about  his  own  tomb  that  he  didn't  have  time 
to  worry  about  finishing  it.  and  if  he  didn't  die  till 
after  it  was  finished,  how  did  his  cadaver  get  in?  The 
entrance  to  the  tomb  chamber  was  thirty  or  forty  feet 
up,  the  task  of  getting  the  elaborate  cofifin  up  to  that 
entrance  would  be  a  most  troublesome  and  costly  one, 
and  I  wonder  how  it  was  managed?  You  see,  I  set 
out  to  explain  about  the  pyramids  to  you,  but  when 
it  comes  to  real  questions  of  detail,  I  have  to  do  a  lot 
of  guessing,  the  same  as  Piazzi  Smyth  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  Egyptologists  have  had  to  do.  I  know  this, 
that  one  pyramid  was  discovered  which  had  beautif  il 
paintings  on  the  side  of  the  funereal  chamber,  only 
the  rough  outline  drawings  on  the  other,  as  if  the  job 
had  been  given  up  before  it  was  half  done.  That 
l(joked  as  if  someone  had  failed  to  get  pyramided 
after  all,  doesn't  it?  The  story  is  told  also  that  when 
Cheops  died,  his  body  was  not  buried  in  the  great 
pyramid,  because  the  people  were  so  incen.sed  at  his 
tyranny  that  they  would  have  torn  his  body  limb  from 
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limb  if  they  had  been  able  to  get  at  it.  so  it  misse<l 
preservation  after  all.  But  what  a  silly  fuss  about 
preserving  the  body,  as  if  it  mattered !  1  say  to  my 
mate:  "When  I  die,  you  get  rid  of  me  in  the  cheapest 
and  easiest  way  possible."  You  see,  I  think  cremation 
is  the  most  sensible  method,  the  most  sanitary  •  f 
returning  ashes  to  ashes,  and  dust  to  dust,  but,  all  the 
same,  I  want  no  worry  about  it.  I'll  sleep  |ust  as 
soundly,  whatever  is  done,  and  I  want  my  survivor 
to  have  no  trouble  about  it.  If  people  want  to  plant 
me  in  "consecrated  ground,"  and  say  prayers  over  me, 
I  won't  buck.  But  take  the  easiest  way  of  putting 
me  out  of  sight!  I  wonder  who  is  right?  Maybe 
Cheops  was ! 

When  we  have  a  few  stones  of  several  tons  '.o 
move,  we  make  quite  a  fuss  about  it,  for  our  roads 
are  not  meant  for  very  heavy  loads.  Neither  are  our 
bridges.  Of  course,  the  railway  bridges  are  made  to 
carry  heavy  loads,  for  the  locomotives  weigh  over  a 
hundred  tons,  some  of  them.  But  taking  our  roads 
and  bridges  as  a  whole,  they  are  not  built  for  very 
heavy  traffic.  But  the  Egyptians  of  the  early  days 
carried  immense  stones  where  there  were  no  roads  at 
■all.  They  laid  planks  down  in  the  desert  sands,  and 
wetted  them  with  oil  and  water,  and  dragged  immense 
monoliths  for  hundreds  of  miles,  by  main  strength. 
We  have  pictures  on  the  granites,  wliich  show  us  the 
way  it  was  done.  On  some  big  blocks  there  were 
trumpeters,  who  gave  the  time  for  the  "long  pull  and 
a  strong  pull  and  a  pull  all  together."  On  other  stones 
there  were  "Chantey  men,"  who  set  the  time  as  our 
more  modern  sailors  do.  But  there  were  stones 
moved  in  Egypt  which  make  me  think  that  they  knew 
more  than  we  think  they  knew.  When  Hatshepsut 
was  queen,  she  had  two  obelisks  set  up  at  Karnak, 
which  were  the  biggest  that  Egypt  had  ever  seen.  One 
was  97i  feet  high,  and  weighed  nearly  350  tons.     One 
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of  them  is  still  standing  in  Egy])t,  but  the  Christian 
nations  have  stolen  most  of  the  transportable  monu- 
ments from  poor  Egypt.  They  would  have  carried 
off  the  pyramids  if  they  had  not  been  too  heavy.  But 
I  want  to  say  one  thing  which  may  be  all  wrong.  I 
know  that  they  carried  enormous  stones  by  the  river 
and  by  the  road,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  they 
knew  how  to  make  cement.  They  could  make  cement 
which  beat  our  modern  "Portland,"  and  I  fancy  that 
many  of  the  great  "stones"  were  artificial.  Of  course, 
that  does  not  apply  to  Hatshejjsut's  obelisks,  but  I 
fancy  that  men  will  find  out  .some  day  that  many  of 
the  "stones"  were  really  made  of  cement.  They  had 
learned  to  make  an  ARCH  about  the  time  that  Cheops 
built  the  big  pyramid,  and  they  must  have  known  a 
great  deal  more  than  we  give  them  credit  for,  and  our 
boys  will  come  home  full  of  news  about  the  Pharaohs 
who  have  been  dead  and  buried  for  thousands  of 
years,  and  it  is  through  war  and  convulsion  that 
knowledge  comes  to  most  of  us. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 
THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  AGES. 

THE  SPHINX. 

THE  Greek  story  of  the  Sphinx  is  old,  very  old, 
and  fairly  familiar  to  Journal  readers.  There 
was  a  monstrous,  human-headed  beast  which 
had  a  riddle  to  ])ropose  to  all  passing 
travellers,  and  if  they  failed  to  guess  it,  they  were 
slain.  The  riddle  was  "What  is  that  which  is  four- 
footed,  two-footed  and  three- footed?"  And  anybody 
could  guess  what  it  was  till  Edipus  came  along  and 
said  it  was  a  man !  In  babyhood  he  was  a  little 
quadruped,  and  crawled  on  all  fours ;  in  manhood  he 
walked  on  two  legs,  and  in  old  age  he  walked  with  a 
stick.  The  Sphinx  was  so  disgusted  at  the  guessing 
of  the  riddle  that  she  (it?)  jumped  off  the  mountain 
and  committed  suicide.  That  silly  old  story  passed 
for  gospel  for  thousands  of  years,  and  gives  you  a 
good  idea  of  the  childishness  of  the  primitive  mind.  Yet 
the  Sphinx  story  has  permeated  all  the  early  nations, 
and  you  wonder  what  gave  rise  to  it.  There  was 
something  behind  it  which  appealed  to  the  deep, 
underlying  human  sentiment,  and  made  it  almost 
universal  in  its  acceptance.  Could  it  have  been  the 
evolutionary  idea  that  the  human  race  was  developed 
from  quadrupedal  forms?  If  so,  science  has  brought 
us  back  to  the  primitive  idea. 

Of  all  the  wonderful  monuments  in  the  world, 
the  Sphinx  at  the  Pyramids  is  surely  the  most 
appealing  and  mysterious!  It  has  spoken  to  the 
human  race  for  thousands  of  years,  and  nobody  has 
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ever  yet  been  able  to  tell  us  of  its  meaning.  It  stands 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  big  pyramid,  in  tlie  sandy 
waste,  and  is  a  giant  monument  carved  from  the  solid 
rock.  It  is  a  lion,  with  the  face  of  a  bearded  man. 
The  head  is  56  feet  high,  and  the  body  is  172  feet  long, 
but  the  body  is  largely  built  of  stone  and  cement. 

The  head  has  wings  to  it,  as  Egyptian  symbols, 
and  the  beard  has  bee"n  broken  off;  the  nose  has  been 
almost  destroyed,  and  it  has  suffered  greatly  through 
the  ages,  but  there  it  stands  to-day,  looking  to  the 
eastward,  awaiting  the  resurrection.  The  face  is 
strong,  grand,  brave,  masterful.  It  is  not  the  face  of 
a  modern  Egyptian.  It  is  the  face  rather  of  an 
Eastern  king,  thick-lipped  and  powerful ;  not  the  face 
of  a  slave,  but  the  face  of  a  mighty  king.  And  there 
it  stands  to-day,  with  its  back  to  the  pyramid-field, 
keeping  watch  and  ward  over  the  entrance  to  the  Nile 
Valley,  and — who  carved  it? 

This  human-headed  lion  was  not  the  work  of  a 
barbaric  people.  It  embodies  a  great  conception — 
whatever  it  was — and  is  carried  out  in  a  fashion  that 
could  not  be  surpassed  even  now,  with  all  our  boasted 
skill,  making  you  feel  that  Flinders  Petrie  was  right 
when  he  said: — 

("Ten  years'  Digging  in  Egypt,"  p.  151):  "This 
earliest  civilisation  was  completely  master  of  the  arts 
of  combined  labor,  of  masonry,  of  sculpture,  of  metal- 
working,  of  turning,  of  carpentry,  of  pottery,  of 
weaving,  of  dyeing,  and  other  elements  of  a  highly 
organised  social  life;  and  in  some  respects  their  work 
is  quite  the  equal  of  any  that  has  been  done  by  man- 
kind in  later  ages. 

If  this  vSphinx  was  carved  a  thousand  years  or 
more  before  "Noah's  Flood,"  and  these  pyramids  were 
erected  soon  after  the  date  of  Creation,  we  shall  have 
to  recast  some  of  our  old  ideas,  for  the  builders  of 
3,500  B.C.  were  more  highly  cultured  in  many  ways 
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than  we  arc  now.  And  they  were  a  race  of  warriors 
and  concjuerors  in  their  da}',  and  spread  the  power  of 
Egypt  through  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  even  across 
the  Euphrates.  They  made  wondrous  marches  into 
foreign  lands,  and  Thutmoses  111.  carried  the  arms  of 
Egypt  far  afield,  and  the  song  of  the  priests  of  his 
day  has  come  down  to  us,  the  last  verse  being  :— 

"I  have   come,  giving  thee  to  smite  those  who  are  nigh 

thy  borders, 

Thou  hast  smitten  the  Sand-dwellers  as  living  captives; 

I  have  made  them  see  thy  majesty  as  a  southern  jackal, 

Swift-footed,  steadily  going,  who  rove  the  Two  Lands." 

Thousands  of  years,  five  or  six  thousand  years 
after  this  mysterious  Sphinx  was  carved,  our 
Australian  troops  are  camped  under  the  shadow  of 
the  pyramids,  close  beside  the  Sphinx,  and  they  are 
smiting  the  Arab  sand-dwellers,  and  carrying  the  name 
and  fame  of  the  Great  King  to  the  eastward,  and  we 
wonder  now  why  war  has  always  been;  and  we 
wonder  if  it  will  always  be!  When  the  kings  of 
Egypt  went  forth  to  war,  with  their  thousands  of 
trained  troops,  in  the  olden  times,  were  the  hearts  at 
home  as  tender  as  ours?  Were  the  sorrows  of  the 
stay-at-homes  as  deep  as  our  own?  Did  the  news  of 
a  "glorious  victory"  mean  as  much  bitterness  to  them 
as  to  us?  Alas,  yes!  for  human  hearts  never  alter. 
And  still  the  war  goes  on,  but  it  is  more  hideously 
cruel  now  than  ever  of  old,  more  deadly,  more  de- 
structive, and  more  merciless.  The  poisonous  gases 
and  the  creeping  submarines,  the  air-ships  loaded  with 
poisonous  bombs  and  deadly  arrows,  are  worse,  more 
inhuman  than  ever  the  Egyptians  dreamed  of  being, 
and  you  wonder  if  "Kultur"  has  improved  the  world ! 
As  you  stand  under  the  shadow  of  that  mighty  Sphinx, 
with  its  stony  stare  gazing  ever  to  the  eastward, 
whence  the  resurrection  cometh  not,  you  wonder  if 
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the  progress  of  the  race  is  in  the  right  direction.  Is 
our  civiHsation  higher  than  that  of  the  men  who  carved 
the  Sphinx  from  the  soHd  rock,  in  the  long,  long  ago? 
Surely  these  things  will  set  us  to  thinking !  Surely 
this  awful  war  will  cleanse  our  race  from  much  of  its 
blind  folly,  and  make  us  a  wiser  and  a  better  people. 
So  mote  it  be  ! 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 
CUBA  AND  AMERICA. 

SPANISH   VILLAINY. 

[This  gossip  was  written  in  May,  i8q8 — that 
was  19  years  aeo,  and  the  Americans  hold  Cnba  now, 
but  the  story  is  inserted  here  as  an  explanation  of  the 
photograph  in  the  frontispiece,  marked  "Philadelphia, 
Pa."] 

SOME  people  ask  why  America  is  going  to  war 
with  a  miserable  country  like  Spain,  and  why 
America  raises  the  crv  of  "humanity."  I'll  tell 
you  a  tale.  In  1873  I  was  living  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  knew  a  good  deal  about  Cuba.  The 
cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  Cubans  in  that  beauti- 
ful island  used  to  drift  to  our  ears  and  make  us 
young  fellows  fighting  mad.  It  seemed  a  horrible 
thing  that  an  alleged  Christian  nation  should  be  so 
cruel  and  nobody  have  the  right  to  interfere.  We  talk 
about  God  watching  over  the  sufiferings  of  the  race, 
and  not  allowing  a  sparrow  to  fall  to  the  ground 
without  His  knowledge,  but  the  cruelties  in  Cuba  shook 
our  faith.  There  came  a  time  when  1  wanted  to  go 
and  fight  for  the  Cubans ;  but  as  Uncle  Sam  was  at 
peace  with  Spain  it  had  to  be  done  on  the  quiet. 

There  was  a  General  Ouesada  lived  up  in  Four- 
teenth-street, who  was  always  on  the  side  of  his 
countrymen,  the  Cubans,  and  he  was  fitting  out 
a  filibustering  expedition  to  go  across  and  help  them. 
There  was  also  a  chap  named  "Tom"  Ryan,  who  was 
a  kind  of  a  general  or  colonel,  or  something  like  that. 
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who  was  going,  too.  so  that  was  good  enough  for  me. 
I  understood  young  Quesada  was  going  as  well,  and 
we  were  going  to  have  a  wild,  joyous,  fire-eating 
crowd  for  the  trip.  I  had  been  broken  in  for  the 
service  on  board  a  frigate.  I  could  handle  a  big  gun, 
cook  a  beefsteak,  talk  Spanish,  and  load  a  musket, 
and  all  that  sort  of  tiling,  so  I  was  going  to  be  a  big 
man  in  the  push. 

Now,  I've  got  to  make  a  confession.  I'd  been 
horribly  good  for  a  long  time,  and  I'm  like  the  little 
girl  in  the  rhyme — 

"Who  had  a  little  curl 

Right  in  the   middle  of  her  forehead; 
When  she  was  good  she  was  very,  very  good. 
And  when  she  was   bad   she  was  horrid." 

I  was  ofif  now  to  be  "horrid,"  and  going  to  Cuba 
was  about  the  horridest  thing  I   knew  of.     If   I  got 
killed  fighting  the  Dagos  it  would  be  in  a  good  cause, 
anyhow.     I  went  on  a  farewell  razzle-dazzle  with  the 
boys   (and  girls)   in  New  York,  got  a  black  eye.  and 
skipped  ofT  for  Philadelphia  to  join  the  Virginius.    As 
soon  as  I  struck  the  Delaware  I  met  a  fellow  named 
"Billy"  Buck,  with  whom  I'd  once  crossed  the  Atlantic. 
I   wonder  if  he'll   read  this?     He   saved   my   life   by 
going  on  the  spree  with  me.     We  did  have  a  good  time 
as  long  as  the  money  lasted,  but  we  didn't  have  much. 
Then  I  went  to  look  for  the  steamer  Virginius,  and, 
lo!  she  was  not  there.     She'd  gone  to  Baltimore!  Here 
was   T,   stony  broke  and  disreputable  looking,   in  the 
Quaker  City,  with  no  means  of  getting  to  that  beauti- 
ful Southern  capital.     If  it  had  been  a  western  city  I 
could  have  "beat  the  road"  in  an  empty  freight  car, 
or   something   like   that,   and   managed   all    right,   but 
Baltimore  was  out  of  the  question.     Well,  to  make  a 
long  story  short  and  a  short  story  merry,   I   shipped 
as  A.B.  on  a  schooner  bound  to  Boston,  and  I  must 
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tell  you  about  that  trip  some  day  when  I  get  rich.  A 
man  doesn't  like  to  tell  about  his  poverty  until  he's 
fairly  well  off.  I'll  tell  you  later,  see?  I  got  back 
to  New  York  all  right  in  the  end  ;  but  now  I'll  tell 
you  about  the  steamer. 

She  got  down  as  far  as  Colon,  a  deadly  hole,  at 
the  Atlantic  end  of  the  Panama  Railroad.  I'd  tell 
you  all  about  it  if  there  was  time.  From  thence  she 
got  over  to  Kingston,  Jamaica,  and  there  she  was 
searched  for  munitions  of  war.  She  had  been 
followed  over  by  a  Spanish  man-o'-war,  that  gave  her 
away.  The  authorities  seized  a  lot  of  powder, 
bayonets  and  things  and  she  lay  at  peace  till  all  was 
ready.  She  shipped  37  of  a  crew  there,  including  a 
good  many  British  niggers.  Jamaica  is  a  British  island, 
and  the  darkies  are  our  fellow  subjects.  Then  the 
Virginius  got  away,  and  her  skipper.  Captain  Fry, 
was  as  white  a  man  as  you'd  want  to  meet.  She  sailed 
on  October  23rd,  1873,  for  Limon,  Costa  Rica, 
carrying  with  her  a  crew  of  46,  including  the  37 
shipped  in  Kingston,  and  108  passengers.  Some  of 
those  passengers  were  mere  boys,  as  innocent  of  evil 
intentions  as  poor  little  poddies,  and  they  really  meant 
to  go  to  Limon  to  look  for  work. 

The  Virginius  got  across  to  Cuba  and  tried  to  run 
the  "passengers"  ashore,  but  the  Spaniards  were  on 
the  look-out  for  them,  and  they  got  chased  away. 
Then  she  went  to  Port-au-Prince,  and  picked  up  some 
more  munitions  of  war  and  made  another  trial.  It 
was  on  October  30th  that  she  made  her  final  trip.  It's 
a  lovely  run  from  Port-au-Prince  over  to  the  Cuban 
coast,  for  the  isle  of  Cuba  is  the  "Gem  of  the  Antilles," 
a  picture  place  indeed.  About  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  there  was  "black  smoke  ahead,"  and  the 
Spanish  corvette  Tornado  soon  hove  in  sight.  She 
was  waiting  for  the  Virginius,  and  a  chase  began 
that    showed    the    superior    speed    of    the     Spanish 
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cruiser.  Our  boys  got  up  all  the  munitions  of  war, 
when  they  saw  that  capture  was  inevitable,  and 
dumped  them  overboard.  The  Spaniards  saw  the 
relics  of  the  stores  floating  past  them,  but  they  never 
stayed.  Strange  to  say,  a  Spanish  Custom  House 
oflficer  afterwards  picked  up  a  case  of  bayonet.s  that 
had  floated  away  from  there.  As  the  Tornado  crept 
up — for  a  stern  chase  is  a  long  chase — the  night  came 
on,  and  the  boys  had  hopes  of  escape ;  but  about  nine 
o'clock  a  flash  of  fire,  a  roar,  and  the  shriek  of  a  shell 
told  them  that  escape  was  hopeless.  "Tom"  Ryan 
stood  beside  Captain  Fry,  and  urged  him  to  hold  on  to 
his  track  in  hope,  but  the  skipper  needed  no  urging. 
Then  came  another  shell,  and  another,  till  the  fifth 
shell  struck  the  smoke-stack,  and  knocked  things  all 
to  pieces,  and  at  lo  at  night  the  Virginius  was 
captured.  The  prisoners  were  all  transferred  to  the 
Tornado,  except  a  few  niggers,  and  my  chums  thought 
that  they  were  in  for  a  long  imprisonment. 

The  Tornado  steamed  into  Santiago  de  Cuba  with 
her  prize,  and  the  report  of  the  skipper,  Dionisio 
Costilla,  would  make  you  ill  to  read  it.  You'd  think 
they'd  defeated  the  United  States  navy !  "The  en- 
thusiasm of  my  crew  was  and  is  indescribable  .... 
It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  say  that  they  were  Spaniards, 
working  for  Spain."  Bah!  That  night  they  tried 
"Tom"  Ryan  and  three  other  fellows,  and  took  them 
out  to  the  back  of  the  fort  in  the  morning,  and  shot 
them  like  dogs,  because  they  were  "pirates."  Then 
they  took  37  more  out  and  shot  them,  and — hold  on ! 
When  I  think  of  the  infernal  infamy  of  those 
Spaniards,  of  the  way  they  shot  men  like  Ryan  and 
Fry  in  cold  blood,  it  makes  me  so  angry  that  I  wish  I 
could  hear  the  American  shells  shrieking  over  the 
Cuban  cities  now  with  their  messages  of  death  and 
destruction.  It  taxes  me  to  try  and  keep  cool  while 
I   write,  but  this  is  history.     This  isn't   fool  talk,  or 
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newspaper  scribble,  or  penny-a-line  exciteqient.  You 
know  me,  don't  you?  and  you  know  I  wouldn't  lie  to 
yoti.  The  Spaniards  refused  to  allow  the  Consuls  to 
telegraph  to  their  Governments.  They  got  their  mean 
bristles  up,  and  turned  the  cold  shoulder  to  protests — 
but  I  musn't  stop  to  think  about  the  horrors.  From 
November  ist  to  November  8th  they  shot  53  of  those 
unfortunate  men,  and  then  Her  Majesty's  ship  Niobe 
came  in  and  stopped  the  game.  Then  Lord  Granville 
wired,  and  John  Bull  growled,  and  the  miserable  Dagos 
climbed  down.  They  released  the  ones  who  hadn't 
been  shot,  but  none  of  my  chums  were  amongst  them. 
They  had  shot  19  British  subjects,  and  they  had  tO 
pay  £500  for  each  white  man,  and  £300  for  each 
coloured  man,  and  that  made  £7,700.  which  the 
Spaniards  had  to  pay.  FUit  that  wouldn't  have  been 
much  comfort  to  me  if  I  hadn't  met  Billy  Buck,  and 
missed  my  passage,  would  it?  When  the  news  came,  it 
made  me  feel  glad  that  I  had  been  "horrid"  for  a  little 
while,  but  it  didn't  tend  to  make  me  love  the  cowardly 
hounds  who  shot  my  chums,  and  whose  hands  are  on 
the  throats  of  the  Cubans.  Why  doesn't  America  fight 
Spain,  eh?  Why  didn't  she  wipe  the  wretches  ofif  the 
map  twenty  years  ago?     Excuse  me  for  getting  warm. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIX. 

THE   FRONTISPIECE. 

A  FRIENDLY  TALK. 

HOW  little  we  know  of  the  people  about  us. 
What  a  revelation  this  war  has  been.  The 
long,  putrescent  peace  had  sapped  the  fibre 
of  the  race  and  apparently  destroyed  the 
warlike  heroism  that  had  made  England  the  chief  of 
all  nations.  But  when  the  war-bugles  blew  in  1914 
our  people  rose  up  in  their  might  and  showed  that  the 
spirit  of  Drake  and  Raleigh,  and  Cromwell  and 
Nelson,  still  lived  in  the  land  And  how  little  we 
knew  of  our  own  boys.  Take  the  "^tock  Journal" 
experiences.  There  was  a  white-faced,  fair-haired 
boy  came  to  us  when  he  was  about  sixteen,  and  took 
a  boy's  place  in  the  office,  and  he  was  just  an 
ordinary,  common-place  Australian  boy.  There  was 
nothing  extraordinary  about  him  at  all,  but  he  was 
clever !  That  is  not  extraordinary  for  an  Australian 
boy!  He  became  our  "Barclay."  His  name  was 
Colin  Barclay  Smith,  and  he  adopted  his  middle  name 
for  a  nom  de  pliiuic.  When  the  war  broke  out  it 
was  agreed  that  his  elder  brother  should  go  to  the 
front,  and  "Barclay,"  who  was  then  20,  should  remain 
behind  to  look  after  the  home.  But  one  day  the  two 
boys  went  to  bathe,  and  the  eldest  dived  in  shallow 
water  and  broke  his  neck,  and  "Barclay"  was  left  to 
face  the  tragedy.     He  tried  to  stay  at  home,  but  it  was 
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no  use:  the  spirit  of  the  race  stirred  him,  and  he  gave 
up  all  and  went  to  the  front.  Have  you  read  his  soul- 
stirring  accounts  of  the  trench-raids  that  he  has  taken 
part  in?  They  have  thrilled  my  soul  and  made  me 
realize  that  "Barclay"  was  not  just  "an  ordinary 
common-place  Australian."  He  is  a  hero!  He  was  a 
hero  all  the  time,  but  we  didn't  know  it,  and  we  know 
just  as  little  about  one  another — the  men  and  women 
around  us  are  sealed  books,  even  to  themselves,  till 
the  hour  of  trial  and  development  comes.  And  there 
are  royal  souls  in  the  "common-place"  people  all  about 
us. 

Did  you  ever  notice  in  our  correspondence 
columns  the  name  of  "Solomon"?  He  was  brought 
to  my  office  a  few  years  ago  by  a  friend,  and  we  were 
introduced  and  I  knew  him  just  as  an  ordinary  man, 
but  an  interesting-  man.  There  was  nothing  specially 
striking  about  him.  He  went  to  the  Solomon  Islands 
for  Lever  Brothers,  and  he  used  to  write  me  from 
there.  Then  I  began  to  discover  that  he  had  a  great 
soul  and  we  corresponded  a  good  deal,  and  "Solomon" 
became  more  to  me  than  just  the  ordinary  man  I  had 
met  in  the  office.  And  then  came  the  war.  "Solomon" 
came  to  Sydney  and  enlisted  as  a  private  and  went  to 
the  front.  I  didn't  meet  him  then,  because  we  were 
in  London  when  the  war  broke  out,  but  I  heard  from 
him  frequently,  and  sent  him  books  (most  of  which  he 
never  got),  and  I  knew  he  was  doing  his  duty.  He 
was  at  "Lone  Pine"  and  all  through  the  horrors  of 
Gallipoli  and  was  made  a  sergeant.  Then  he  gave 
up  his  stripes — after  the  evacuation — and  volunteered 
for  the  western  front.  He  got  there,  but  they  restored 
his  stripes  to  him,  because  he'd  "done  nothing  to  forfeit 
them."  And  then  he  got  to  be  lieutenant,  and  then 
captain,  and  then  came  the  "great  push"  at  Pozieres, 
and  his  battahon  did  nothing — except  to   die !        His 
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battalion  and  another  of  a  thousand  men  each  were 
told  off  to  make  a  feint,  and  they  did.  Next  day,  when 
the  roll  was  called,  fifty  men  of  "Solomon's"  battalion 
were  all  that  answered  to  their  names,  and  fifty-three 
of  the  other  battalion.  And  yet,  thev  did  nothing 
great !  They  only  obeyed  orders  and  kept  the  enemy 
enga.o^ed.  but  tliev  died  at  their  posts !  It  was  great ! 
And  "Solomon"  did  his  part.  T  don't  know  what  it 
was:  he  won't  tell,  but  he  was  badly  wounded,  and 
lay  in  "No  Man's  Land"  for  hours,  amid  the  falling 
.shot  and  shell  and  hurtling  .shrapnel.  He  was  picked 
up  at  last,  and  taken  to  hospital,  and  given  the  Military 
Cross,  and  made  a  Major,  and  promised  a  command 
if  he  pulled  through — and  he  was  just  an  "ordinary 
man."  Yes,  that's  all.  He  was  badly  smashed,  but 
all  his  wounds  have  healed,  except  his  right  shoulder. 
His  collarbone  is  horribly  mutilated  and  he'll  never 
be  able  to  use  the  upper  part  of  his  right  arm  again, 
but  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  use  it  from  the  elbow  down. 
And  now  he  is  back  in  Australia,  and  when  I  walk 
out  with  him  I  feel — I  want  to  take  off  my  hat  to 
him,  and  bow  down  before  him,  but  it's  foolish. 
He's  just  an  ordinary  Britisher,  but — my  nerves  are 
out  of  order  and  the  tears  come  to  my  eyes  and  I  feel 
foolish ! 

These  brave  soldier  boys  of  ours  fill  me  with 
wonderment  and  I  realize  something  of  the  glory  and 
romance  of  earth,  as  I  meet  them  or  read  about  them 
or  hear  of  their  deaths.  We  are  living  in  a  real  age 
of  romance,  but  we  mostly  don't  know  it.  But  the 
silly  old  world  bumps  up  against  us  and  we  are  deaf 
and  blind  to  the  glory  that  is  all  about  us.  As 
Wordsworth  said,  "The  World  is  too  much  with  us.'' 
We  have  not  time  to  think : — 
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''Great  God  !  I'd  rather  I)e 
A  pagan    suckled    in   a   creed   outworn ; 

So  might  I,   standing  on   this  pleasant  lea, 
Have   glimpses  that  would  make   me  less   forlorn; 

Have   sight   of   Proteus   rising   from   the   sea; 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn." 

Yes,  I  fear  that  we  fail  to  see  and  hear  the  wonders 
that  are  all  about  us,  because  the  world  is  too  much 
with  us.  We  know  so  little  of  each  other;  yea,  we 
know  so  little  of  ourselves.  I  know  a  man  who  was 
glad  a  burglar  came  to  his  house  because  he  had  always 
wanted  to  know  how  he  would  "react"  in  a  case  of 
sudden  danger.  And  when  he  faced  the  burglar,  un- 
armed, at  dead  of  night,  he  knew !  When  it  was 
suggested  that  I  should  insert  the  photograph  frontis- 
piece into  this  volume,  I  laughed  at  the  idea,  but  it 
was  a  good  one,  for  then  you  would  know  me !  How 
nuich  do  you  know  of  rne  now  ?  Here  is  a  biographical 
sketch  in  pictures ;  a  story  without  words.  Very  few 
men  have  written  more  of  their  own  adventures  than 
I  have.  Very  few  have  told  more  of  their  own  lives 
than  I  have.  Yet,  how  little  I  have  told.  We  never 
tell  the  deep  things,  do  we?  Inside  of  every  one 
of  us  is  the  real  AIE,  of  which  we  rarely  ever  speak. 
The  real  ME,  with  its  hopes  and  fears  and 
aspirations,  and  evil  thoughts  and  desires  and 
its  foolish  aspirations,  is  the  one  that  we  hardly 
ever  reveal.  We  have  all  double  lives,  but 
we  are  mostly  afraid  to  let  the  world  see 
the  real  ME.  But  the  war  is  opening  our  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  most  men  have  a  deal  of  good  in  them, 
even  the  worst  of  us,  and  we  have  discovered  that  the 
drunken,  swearing,  evil  villains  of  the  slums  have 
ofttimes  the  hearts  of  lions  and  the  souls  of  kings. 
We  know  very  little  about  one  another,  even  of  the 
ones  we  live  nearest  to,  and  our  wisest  calculations 
are  but  crude  guesses.     The  war  is  the  great  revealer ! 
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THE  FRONTISPIECE. 

When  my  mother  died  some  twenty  odd 
years  ago,  I  found  amongst  the  precious  relics  she 
had  left,  all  the  photographs  I  had  ever  sent  her,  and 
they  gave  me  a  shock,  for  they  revealed  lots  of  things 
that  I  thought  were  forgotten.  You  see,  I  had  the 
key  to  all  the  pictures  and  I  knew  what  they  stood 
for.  The  first  one  is  a  man-o'-warsman,  taken  when 
I  was  19  in  the  street  of  St.  John  of  God,  in  Valparaiso, 
Chile.  I  was  a  foretopman  on  board  the  U.S.  sloop 
of  war  Dacotah,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale — a  whole 
lot  of  tales.  The  next  one — the  smooth-faced  chap — 
was  taken  in  Lima,  Peru,  when  I  had  risen  to  be  a 
swagger  petty  officer  in  the  same  ship.  The  third 
one,  taken  in  the  city  of  Brotherly  Love — Philadelphia 
— has  a  black  eye,  but  it  doesn't  show  very  much  in  the 
picture,  though  it  is  clear  enough  in  the  original  photo. 
The  story  of  the  picture  is  told  in  this  book  (Chap, 
xxxviii.).  Then  come  all  sorts  of  pictures,  and  to  each 
belongs  a  story.  One — taken  in  New  York — is  the  pic- 
ture of  a  sailor  who  had  just  worked  his  passage  from 
Liverpool  in  a  steamer  called  the  "Spain/'  en  route  lo 
find  a  theological  college  where  he  could  be  trained  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  Then  come  photos  of  the  same  sailor 
when  he  was  a  temperance  lecturer,  a  theological 
student  and  a  parson,  and  then— the  man  as  he  is 
now.     And  what  is  he? 

WHAT  IS  LIFE? 

This  is  probably  the  last  book  I'll  publish,  and  the 
frontispiece  will  stand  as  a  reminder  to  my  friends 
of  the  man  who  was,  of  "Gossip"  who  used  to  be,  of 
the  man  who  always  wanted  to  do  the  square  thing, 
but  failed  so  often.  And  now  I  want  to  say  a  few 
things  that  I  haven't  said  before — as  far  as  I  remember. 

When  I  broke  down  in  Sept.,  1916,  I  felt  that  the 
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end  had  come,  and  I  was  able  to  look  back  at  my  life 
as  partly  shown  in  the  frontisi)iece.  and  I  felt  that  I 
had  lived  a  lot.  T  had  seen  many  lands  and  peoples, 
and  had  suffered  as  much  as  most  men — and  enjoyed 
as  much.  Many  of  you  have  read  my  "Voyage  of  the 
Monsoon"  and  know  what  I  endured  as  a  boy,  but 
few  can  guess  what  I  went  through  as  a  young  man. 
As  Mark  Twain  said  in  his  "Roughing  It,"  "We  never 
tell  the  roughest."  No,  my  word  ;  there's  where  "the  in- 
ner life"  comes  in.  We  never  tell  the  roughest.  I  have 
been  a  prisoner  in  a  Spanish  cell  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  I  have  been  a  tramp  in  America  with  the 
"Hoboes"  travelling  for  hundreds  of  miles  on  the 
railway  free  of  charge  "beating  the  road."  I  have 
been  whaling  on  the  Equator  and  the  South  Seas ;  I 
have  been  a  rifle  volunteer  in  England,  a  temperance 
lecturer  in  America,  a  town  missionary,  a  theological 
student,  a  parson,  a  book-keeper  (I  couldn't  keep 
books,  but  that  was  a  detail ;  I  was  honest  and  industri- 
ous), and  a  journalist.  And  a  thousand  other  things. 
And  few  people  guess  as  they  look  at  me  now,  a 
pleasant,  grey-haired  old  gentleman,  what  a  life  I  have 
led,  and  yet — I  have  not  told  the  roughest.  No.  Nobody 
ever  does;  bvit  I  can  look  back  on  life  now,  and  see  it 
as  a  whole,  as  a  completed  piece  of  goods,  as  a 
finished  product,  and — what  does  it  amount  to?  Not 
much !  But  it  lies  there  complete,  and  what  do  I  think 
of  it?  Not  a  great  deal,  I  can  assure  you!  But  I  may 
say  in  closing  that  all  my  real,  deep,  true  abiding 
happiness  has  come  to  me  since  I  found  my  mate.  I 
never  knew  what  real  happiness  was  before  that.  We 
have  walked  hand  in  hand  for  many  a  year,  and  the 
only  regret  I  had  in  feeling  that  my  end  had  come,  a 
few  months  ago,  was  that  of  parting  from  her,  and 
leaving  her  to  walk  the  rest  of  the  dreary  path  alone. 
Maybe  this  is  growing  too  personal,  but  I  feel  as  if 
I  could  almost  afford  to  be  honest  now.    And  you  and 
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I,  gossips,  have  had  a  long  walk  together,  nearly  five 
and  twenty  years,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  knew  you  all.  and 
had  learned  to  love  you  as  my  own  family,  and  I 
would  like  to  speak  words  of  cheer  and  good  comfort 
as  this  chapter  closes ;  but  you  know  what  I  mean, 
gossips,  don't  you?  I  may  have  a  little  longer  lease 
of  this  old  clay  tenement,  but  you'll  know  what  the 
frontispiece  means,  and  some  of  you  will  look  deeper 
than  the  pictures  and  understand.     And  now  I  write 

"  FINIS." 
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